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PREFACE. 


Mwenruy after the conclasion of the late war, the author of the fallowing work, 
rTeraored to the elty of Washington, where he resided several years. His citus- 
ton brought him into familiar istereouree with many respectable, and some le 
tinguished penton, who had been asociated with Washington: aed the Wes oo 
eurted to him of attempting to compile a Life of the Father of hls Country, 
‘hich might possibly address itself to the popalar feeling more directly than any 
ame hitherto attornpted. With thie object in view, he took every ovension 10 
thor information concerning his private ilfe and domestic habits from sock 
eoereee as cowld be relied on as mathentic. 

‘Though tbe work has bees long delayed, the design hes never been re. 
Unquisted. But eubsequent redaction bas Induced him to alter his original |- 
Cention, by attempting to adapt 1 to the ase of schools, #04 generally to thet 
laos of renders who have weither the mesne of purchasing, mor the lelgute to 
‘rand, n larger and sore expensive book, it appasred to him, that the hfe of 
‘Washington farniabed ex invaluable mors] example to the youth of his country 
‘and thet its introduetion to thelr noties could not but be useful to the rising 
feerition of his countrymen, by holding wp to thelr view, the chersoter and 
actions of 4 wan whose pabiie a4 privste virtues equally furnish the mobos oe 
well us the anfest objects for their guide ad imitation, 

11m eomapiling thls work, the writer has avatied himestf of all the sourees of ls. 
formation withia hls reach ; and though pousemed of materials for » mack larger 
‘ons, hes eounprtsted them in a manner which, it ie hoped, will bring It within 
(he reach of those to whom it la peculiarly addressed, ‘Much of the information 
comparing the privste life and habits of Washington, was derived from the ts 
formation of his contemposaries then living, bat moet of them Row no mere, 
‘snd from the moana afforded by the present msoct estimable lady who bs now is: 
Pemenion of Mount Vernon. 

In detailing the evwats of the Revolution, the writerhas petec!pely eomeuliod, 


ve vawvact. 


(Oe pubile and private letters of Washington, which have long bam before the 
‘worhd, a1 the moet wageesonable exthorities though it suet be obrioms, that 
se work tntended for the purposes Ix has crowed, must nevewurity be condioed to 
hese more consequent! events, m which Washngton wat bimetlf personally 
eagngrd, except m 10 far as sa urcewery to comneet the narrative. He has 
evobded ctsog hus nuthority om every comaion, because unch 6.courne would, be 
thought, interfere with the uses for whuch the work wes intended, by prewsuting 
coutinual interruptions: but hus readers may be easused, that be hat Inserted 
wothing which he does not balieve to be trae, and for which, sf naceasary, he 
eaanot produce tho authority of bletory, of Washington himself, or of wa 
doubted traditions, 

Ina work nddvessed Lo the youth, and to the populer feeling of his eoutty, 
{1 veetwed allowable, :f not absolutely necemary to the purposes of the wrlter, 
to plese the actions of Washington before the reader mm a meenner the more 
terpog'y to alee he ronson wull at hv imagination, abd to accompany Hhem 
\eith reductions calculated to mmprews him deeply with the virtnos and serviees 
2 the Futter of bia Country. His demure was to cabest their affections=do eall: 
forte oe Fore, as well a9 veneration, for the grost and good mm wees Ye 
and estos he bas scuempiad te delineate; sed su v0 cing be hag apyealol 
90 to Oe fovlinge Of nature thgn to the Jodement of entre. ~ 
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CHAPTER f. 


Tntrodvetion, Birth of Washington. TDeseription of his Bisth-placs. Of the 
‘House in which be was bors, Some Particular of hus early Rducetio, Ite 
Father, Was Mother. Hiafirat, second, and last Teacher, Katty Mltitery 
Propeanties, Character at School, His Strength and Activity, Anectete. 
‘Becomes Surveyor to the Katate of Lord Fairfax. Ansodove of thet Boble- 
man, Recerves a Midaupman's Warrant, tte Military Studies. 


‘Taxa ie no }egacy more precious to youth than memorials of 
gteat and virtuous men ; nor is there any thing whieh confers 
‘more lasting renown on a nation, than the fortuaste cireum- 
stance of having produced a citizen whose rare virtuse and i- 
Jastrious actions unite the suffrages of mankind in all ages in 
his favour, and consecrate him as one of the chosen models of 
the human race, Hie country and his countrymen equally 
partake in the benefits of lus services and the glory of his ac- 
tions; nor i there one of hia fellow-citizens throughout all 
posterity, however humble may be hus station, that will not in 
some degree be ennobled by an association with bis name. 
He becomes the great landmark of hie country ; the pillar on 
which 1s recorded her claim to un equality with the illnstrioas 
nations of the world; the example to all succeeding genere- 
tious; and there is no trait which eo strongly marie a de- 
Generate race es an indMerence to his fame and kis virtues. 
Sach was the man whose life I have undertaken to write; 


not basa thas no vis ne e-rtof ek 


renown requires the aid of the historian or biogrs; 
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Hheve record his virtues and his services, they can do little to 
perpetuate hie fame, which 1s inseparable from his nefive land. 
‘He who, by the general suffrage of his fellow-citizens, is hail- 
ed as the Farin uF nis Coonrax, needs no other mona- 
ment. His memory will last a8 long ax the country endures, 
end the name of Washington be co-existent with that of the 
Jand he redeemed from bondage. 

Not for Ais sake, therefore, but for the youth of my country 
have 1 commenced this undertaking. J wished, if possible, to 
place before our children the character and actions of one, the 
contemplation of whove virtues and services cannot but in- 
spire them with noble sentiments, and a high regard to their 
public aud private duties. Inno age or country has there 
ever arisen a man who, equally in private as in public life, 
pretented so admirable a model to every class and condition 
of meukind. The most humble citizen of the United Btatea 
may copy his private virtuer, and the most lofty and magnani- 
mous epirit cannot propose to itself a more noble object of 
ambition than to aspire to an imitation of hie public services. 
In contemplating euch e character, our children will equally 
acquire a reverence for virtue, and a sacred devotion to the 
obligations of citizens of a free state. 


Groner WasHineTon was bora in the parieh of Washing- 
ton,» county of Westmoreland, and state of Virginia, the 
twenty-second of February, 1732, and was the youngest son 
of Augustin Washington and Mary Ball, his second wife. He 
descended from John Washington, a native of England, who 
emigrated to this country sometime between the years 1650 
and 1656, and settled at Pope’s Creck, where he married a 


© The fret Washington deserites himself in his wit as ** John Washington, of 
the parish of Wastungton.” It 12 dated Oct. 22, 1675. 


dangiter of the gentleman from whom the etream derives its 
pame. 

Although it is of little consequence who were the distant 
ancestors of a man who, by common consent, is hailed as the 
Father of his Country, yet any particulars concerning his family 
cannot bat be a aubject of curiosity. In all my geveral read- 
ing 1 bave only chanced to meet with the name of Washiogton 
three or four times in the early history and literature of Eng- 
land. In the diary of Fijas Ashmole, founder of the Ashmo- 
Jean Museum, are the following entries :— 


“* June 12th, 1645. I entered on my command as comptrol- 
ler of the ordnance.” 

“June \8th, received my commission from Colonel Wash« 
ington.” 

Hume, in his necount of the siege of Bristol, has the follow 
ing passage :—* One party led by Lord Grandison was beaten 
off and its commander mortally wounded. Another, cone 
ducted by Colonel Bellasis, met with a like fate. But Wash- 
ingtoo, with a lees party, finding a place in the curtain 
weaker than the rest, broke in, and quickly made room for 
‘the horse to follow.” This was in 1643. Five years after- 
wards, that deluded monarch, Charles J., suffered the just 
consequences of his offences against tho majesty of the 
people of England, and from that time the cause of roy- 
alty appeared desperate. The more distinguished and ob- 
noxious adherents of the Staarts exiled themselves in foreign 
Yands, and the date of the eupposed arrival of the first Wash- 
ington in Virginia, accords well with the supposition that he 
may have been the same person mentioned by Ashmole and 
Hame. In an old collection of poetry, by Sir John Menzies 
and others, there is a fine copy of verses to the memory of Mr. 
‘Washington, page to the king, who died in Spain. In the year 

ad 
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1640, William Legge, Earl of Dartmouth, married Elisabet, 
daughter of Sir William Washington. Bot the name and 
fkinly of Washington are now extinct in the land of our fore- 
fhibers, When General Washington was about making his 
‘will, he ceaeed inquiries to be bnstituted, being desirens to 
eave some memorial to all his relations, The result wee a 
enviction thet none of the family existed in that country.— 
‘Bat the topic is rather carious then important. The subject of 
‘this biography could receive little additional dignity through a 
descent from the most iHnstrions families in Christendom. He 
tands alone in the pure atmosphere of his own glory. He 
derived no title to honours from his ancestry, and left no 
child but his country to inberit his fame, 

‘The house in which Washington was born stood about half 
amile from the junction of Pope's Creek with the Potomac, 
"aud was either burned or pulled down long previous to the 
Revolution, A few scanty relics alone remain to mark the 
spot which will ever be eacred in the eyes of posterity. A 
‘etamp of old decayed fig trees, probably oveval with the men- 
elon, yet exists; a number of vines, and shrubs, and flowers 
til) re-produce themselves every year, ns if to mark ite site, 
‘end fioarish among the hallowed ruins; and a stone, placed 
‘there by Mr. George Washington Castis, bears the simple in- 
scription, “Here, on the 11th of Febrosry, (0.8.) 1782, 
George Washington wes bora.” 

‘The wpot is of the deepest interest, not only from ita associ- 
stions, bot ite natural beauties. It commands a view of the 
‘Maryland shore of the Potomac, one of the most majestic of 
vers, and of its course for many miles towards Chesapeake 
Bay. An aged gentleman, stili living in the neighbourhood, 
wemembers the house in which Washington was born, It 
‘Was « low-pitahed, single-storied, frame building, with far 
rocged on the first door, and en enormous chimney at ench 
end on the outside. This was the style of the betéer sort of 
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hansen in thave days, an} thay aro still opcamiopally veoy fp 
the old netélemente of Virginia. 

Bech is the brief sketch of the birth-place of a man who was 
destined to carry toe successful issue those great principles of 
likerty, Which, after having resulted in a dagres of heppiness 
‘and prosperity hitherto unperalleled in the history of sppe- 
kind, are now spreading afar into the remote regions of the 
earth, and seem fated to work « universal revolution. Let my 
young reader bear in mind that it waa not in @ palace, in the 
midat of the splendours of royalty, that 2 child was bom, 
‘with whoee first breath the future destinies of millions of the 
human race were to be inseparably associated, and whoee vir- 
tuen were to redeem his country from = long-continued vas- 
salage. It was in the house of a private man, hike that they 
themselves inhabit, he first saw the light; ond it was by the 
aid alone of such advantages as are within the rvach of them 
all, that he qualified himself, not only to become the fature fa~ 
ther of his country, but to exhibit to the world one of the 
yarest models of private excellence, that the history of na- 
‘tions prevents to the imitation of mankind. The contemple- 
tion of such an illustrious example will go far to dissolve 
‘those long-cherished delusions, created and fostered by carly 
impressions, and the almost universal tendency of books, which 
have implanted in their minds a conviction that rank, and 
birth, and wealth, and power are indispensable requisites to 
great virtues and glorious actions. 

‘The aged neighbour and cotemporary of Washington, from 
whom I have derived the preceding description of the housy 
of his nativity, remembers to have beard that at the time of 
his birth he was very large; and the uniform testimony of 
those who knew him proves, that in his youth, manhood, and 
even his declining years, be was destinguished, not only for his 
‘Vigour, activity, and hardibood, but for an adventurous, res0- 
Inte, and ardent spirit. His father, Augustin Washington, died 


12 ‘ure of wisifixtior. 

‘when be waz scarcely ten years old, leaving him to the card 
of his mother, who survived a long time, snd lived to see ber 
favourite son hailed by a gratefal people as their deliverer. 

Bat young as was Washington at the decense of his father, 

it is stated, on the authority of the rector of the perish of 
Mount Vernon, that he lived long enough to implant in his 
heart the seeds of virtuous principles, which, falling on a rich 
soil, grew up in time toa glorions maturity. The virtues of 
truth, justice, and liberality, most especially, were early im- 
pressed on his youthfal mind, by examples and illustrations, 
and the principles of religion inculcated with his earliest 
lessons. From all that is remembered of Angustin Washing- 
ton, he appears to have been a good man, worthy of sach « 
won, 
‘The mother of Washington, on, whom the care of bring- 
ing him ap devolved on the death of his father, is described to 
me, by those who kuew her well, as a woman of ordinary 
stature, once a belle and beauty in that part of Virginia cal- 
led the Northern Neck. High-npirited, yet of great aimplicity 
of manners, uncommon strength of mind, and decision of 
character, sbe exacted great deference from her sons, of 
‘whom George was the favourite. The only weakness in her 
character was an excessive fear of thunder, which originated 
in the melancholy death of a young female friend, who was 
strack dead at her side by lightning, when Mra, Washington 
‘was about fifteen years old. 

‘The eame inflexible regard to the performance of those 
ordinary duties of fife, on which so much of our own hap- 
Piness and that’of others depends; the same strict punctuality 
in keeping her word, and discharging all the obligations of 
justice, by which Washington was dixtinguished, characterized 
his mother. There was 2 plain honeaty and troth about her 
peculiar to that age, and which has been ill-exchanged for 
empty professions and outward polish, Asa native of Vir- 
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sinia, she was hospitable by birthright, and always received 
ier visitors with a smiling welcome. But they were never 
asked to stay but once, and she always speeded the parting 
gnest, by affording every facihty in her power. she possessed 
all those domestic habits and qnalities that confer value on 
‘woman, but had no desire to be distinguished by any other 
‘titles than those of a guod wife and mother. She was once 
present, and occupied the seat of honour, at a ball given to 
‘Washington at Frederickeburg, while in the full measure of 
his well-eamed glory, and when nue o'clock came, mid to 

. him with perfect simplicity, “Come, George, it ia time to go 
home.” 

‘Though the early years of Washington are shrouded in the 
mists of time, I have been enabled, through tho kindness of 
one, whose modest and retiring dignity would scarcely for- 
give me were I to mention her name, to communicate some 
interesting particulars of his course of domestic dincipline, It 
‘will appear from these, that the lowe af one parent was amply 
supplied by the well-directed cares of another, and that he 
derived his character from the purest fuuntains of piety and 
wisdom. 

LT have now before me a vencrablo volume, printed in the 
year 1625, entitled, “(untemplationx, Moral and Divine, by 
Sir Matthew Dale, late (hief-justico of the Court of King's 

Bench,” in which 1s written, with her own band, the name of 
«Mary Washington.” It bears the appearance of frequent use, 
and particular chapters are designated by marke of reference. 
It is the volume from which the mother of Washington was 
accustomed to read daily lennon of prety, morality, and win- 
dom to ber children, The value of euch a rele cannot be 
better set forth than in the language which accompanied its 
transmission; andi can only devoutly hope that the hal- 
Jowed sanctuary of Mount Vernon may ever continue to be 
possessed by such kindred spirits as the writer of that letter. 
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“1 beg it may be carefully preserved and returned, as one 
of the family beir-looms which better feelings than pride would 
retain for fatare generations to look on, even should they not 
atady it. There is something in a reverence for religion 
favourable to  yirtaons character; and that reverence iv in 
‘some measure kept alive by looking on a family Bible, and 
wolid works of divinity, which have descended from past 
generations. We associate with them recollections of anooa- 
tral virtues, and when family tradition axures us they wore 
the counsellors of past days, there is x fecling of the heart 
which tarns to them in time of trial, and makes it good, I, 
think, to leave them au honourable station, as friends to 
‘those that have gone before, and those who shall come after 
‘as, to speak in the cause of truth when we shall sleep in the 
grave.” 


Thal] make rome eatracts from each p ntions of this book 
as appear to Lave been most used, uot only because they con- 
tain the fuent lemons of prety, murahty, and wisdom, bat 
most especially bevaure I tuk the eet: of Washington's 
character may be traced in the principles and practice they so 
eloquently inculcate. ne of the chapters which appears to 
have been selected ax an ordinary lesson, and marked for that 
porpove in the table of contents, iv denominated “The Great 
Audit,’ and seems to me to contain as much true wisdom as 
‘was ever embodied in the same compass. J uhall extract those 
parte which most singularly asamiate with the character of 
‘Washington, in order that my youthful reade-s may see whence 
it was that, in all probability, the Father of bis Country de» 
rived his principles of action, and, if posmile, imitate his vir 
toes. 

Au touching my conscience, and the light tho hast given 
me in it, I have been very jealous of wounding, or grieving, or 
discouraging, or deadening it. 1 have therefore chosen rather 
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to foster that which seemed bat ind:fferent, lest there should 
be somewhat in it that might be usefal; and wonld rather 
gratify my conscience with being too scrupulous than dis- 
lease or disquiet it by heing too venturous. 1 have still 
ehoorn, therefore, what might be probably lawful, than to do 
what might possibly be unlawful; becavuso, though I could 
not err in the former, I might in the Intter. If thingy were 
disputable, whether they might be done, I rather chose to for- 
bear, becanse the lawfulness of my forbearance was unqaee- 
tionable. 

“ Touching human prudence and understanding in afhirs, 
and dexterity in the arranging of them : I have ever been care- 
fal 40 mingle justice and honesty with my prudence, and have 
always esteemed pradence, actuated by injnatice and faleity, 
the arrantest and moet devilish practice in the world, because 
it prostitutes thy gift to the sermice of hell, and mingles a 
beam of thy divine excellence with an extract of the devil's 
farnishing, making » man so much the wuree by how much be 
in wiser than others. 

1 always thought that wisdom which, ina tradesman or 
politician, was mingled with decert, falmty, and injustice, 
deserved the same name, only the latter is a) much the worse, 
Decanse it is of the more public and general conceroment. 
Yet because I have often observed great employmenta, espe- 
cially in pnblic affaire, are eometimes under great temptations 
of mingling too much craft with pradence, and then tu mis- 
call 1¢ policy, I have, an much as may be, avoided such tempta- 
tions, and if I have met with them, I have revolutely rejected 
them. 

“1 have always observed that honesty and plain-dealing in 
‘ransactions, es well pablic as private, 1s the beat and sonnd- 
est prodence and policy, and commonly, at the long-ran, over~ 
mateheth craft and sabtlety. And more advantage is derived 
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from possessing the confidence of mankind, that can ever be 
made by decr’ving them. 

“Ag human prudence is abused if mingled with faleity and 
deceit, though the end be ever 80 good, so it is much more de~ 
‘based if directed to a bad end, to the dishonour of thy nante, 
‘the oppression of thy people, the corrupting thy worship or 
‘rath, or to practice any injustice towards any person, 

“Y¢ hath been my care as not to err in the manner, #0 Dei- 
‘ther in the end of the exercising of thy providence. I have 
ever enteemed thy pradence best employed when it was exer- 
cised in the preservation and support of thy truth, in contem~ 
ning, discovering, and disappointing the designs of evil and 
treacherous men, in delivering the oppressed, in righting the 
injured, in preventing of wars and discords, in preserving the 
public peace and tranquillity of the people where I live, and 
in all those offices laid upon me by thy providence, under 
every relation. 

“When my end was most unquestionably good, I ever then 
took moat heed that the means were suitable and justiftuble. 
Because the better the end was, the more easily are we cozen- 
ed into the use of ill means to effect it, We are too apt to 
dispense with ourselves in the practice of what is amies, in 
order to the accomplishment of an end that ie good; we are 
apt, while with great inteasenems of mind we gaze upon the 
end, not to take care what course we take #0 we attain it; 
and we are apt to think that God will dispense with, or at 
least overlook the miscarriages in our attempts, if the end be 
good. 

“Because many times, if not most times thy name and 
honour do more suffer by attempting a good end by bad means, 
than by attempting both a bad end, and by bad means. For 
bad ends are suitahle to bad means; they are alike—wad it 
doth not immediately as sach concern tly honour. But every 
thing that is good hath somewhat of thee in it, thy name, and 
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‘thy nature, and thy honour is written uponit; and the blemish 
‘that is cast upon it, is, in some measure, cast upon thee, The 
evil, and scandal, and ugliness that is in the means, 19 cant 
upon the end, and doth disparage and blemish it, and cons 
quently, is dishonour to thee. To rob for barnt-offerings, or 
to lia for God, in a greater disservice to thy niejesty, thay to 
rob for rapine, or to lic for advantage.” 

“Touching my eminence of place snd power ip thin world, 
this is my account. I never sought or derired it, and that for 
thete reasons, First, becauro I easily naw that it was rather 
a burden than privilege. It made iny charge and my ac- 
count the greater, my contentment and my reat the tems. 1 
found enongh in it to make me decline ‘t m respect to myself, 
but not any that couid invite me to acck or desire it. 

“That external glory and epleadour that attended it, I es- 
teemed as vain and frivolous in itself, a bait to allare vainand 
inconxiderate penwns to affect and delight—not valuable 
enough to inviten considerate judgment to desire or undertake 
it. 1 esteemed them os the gilding that covers a bitter pill, 
and I looked throngh thir dress and outside and easily saw 
that it covered a utate obnoxious to danger, solicitude, care, 
trouble, envy, discontent, unquietnens, temptation, and vex- 
ation. 

“T esteemed it a condition which, if there were any dis- 
tampers abroad, they would be infalhbly hunting and pushing 
atit; and if it found any corruptions within, either of pride, 
-yain-glory, innolence, vindictiveness, or the like, i¢ would be 
mre to draw them out and vet them to work. And if they 
prevailed, 1t made my power and greatness not only my bur- 
den but my nin; if they prevailed not, yet it required a moat 
watchful, assiduous, and severe labour and industry to sap- 
press them. 

“When I undertouk any place of power or emmence, first, 
1 looked to my cai) thereunto to be such as 1 might discern to 
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be thy call, not my own ambition. Second, that the place was 
emeb as might be answered by suitable abilities in some moa- 
sure to perform. ‘Third, that my end in it might not be the 
satisfaction of any pride, ambition, or vanity in myself, but €o 
serve Providence and my generation honestly and faithfully. 

“Jn the holding or exercnmng these places, I kept my heart 
bumble; I valued not myself one rash the more for it. First, 
ecause I easily found that the base affectation of pride, which 
commonly is the fy that hannts such employments, would 
vender me dishonourable to thy majesty, and discreditable in 
the employment. Fecond, becaure 1 easily saw that great 
places were slippery places, the markof envy. It was, there- 
fore, always my care so to behav’ im them ar I might bein a 
capacity to leave them ; and so to leave thom, a8 that, when I 
had left them, [ might have no acars and blemishes stick upon 
me. I carried, therefore, the same evennens of temper in 
holding them as might become me if I were without them. ¥ 
found enough in great employments to make me sensible of 
‘the danger, trouble, and cares of them; epoagh to make me 
hemble, but not enough to make me proud and haughty. 

“ZT never made use of my power or greatuess to nerve my 
own turns, either to heap up riches, or oppress my neighboar, 
or to revenge injuries, or to uphold injustice. For, though 
othere thought me great, I knew myself to be atill the name, 
and in all things, besides the due execution of my place, my 
deportment was just the same es if I had been no auch man; 
for I very wall and practically knew that place, and honour, 
and preferment are things extrinsical, and have no ingredience 
into the man. His value and estimate before, and under, and 
‘after his greatness is still the same in iteelf—ae the coonter 
‘at now atends for a penny, anon for sixpence, and anon fr 
twelve pence is atill the same counter, though ite place and 
extrinsioal denomiation be changed. 

“ Though I have loved my reputation, and have been asre- 
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fal not to lose or impair it by my own neglect, yet I have 
looked upon it as a brittle thing that the devil aims to hit in 
an especial manner ; a thing that 1s much is the power ofa 
false report, 2 mistake, or miapprehension to wound aad 
hort, and notwithstanding all my care, } am at the mercy of 
others, without God’s wonderful overruling providence. 

“ Aud as my reputation je the esteem that others have of 
me, so that esteem may be blemlubed without my defoult, 1 
have, therefore, always taken thu care not to set my heart 
upon my reputation. I will use all Adelity and honesty, and 
take care it ahall not be lost by apy delault of mune, and if, 
notwithateuding all this, my reputation be folled by evil or 
toan, I will patiently bear it, and content myvelf with the 
werenity of my uwn conscience. 

«¢ When thy honour or the good of my country waw concerned, 
T then thought it was a seasonable time to lay out my repu- 
tation for the advantage of either, and to act with it, and by 
it, and apon it, to the highest, 0 the use of all lawfal moana 
And upon such an occasion, the counsel of Mordecai to Esther 
was my encouragement,— JVho knew th whether God hath 
not given thee this reputation and estecm fur anh a time ax 
thief” 

‘This admirable book is filled with lessons of virtue and 
‘wisdom, clothed in the simple language of sincerity and 
truth, and adorned in its hoary dignity, hike some ancient 
temple, with rich viues, bearing clusters of flowers, and 
Deantifal even in its decay. It has evidently been much used, 
and especially in those passages containing enforcements und 
exemplifications of the higher duties of men. It is the work 
of a pioas and venerable sage, whose whole life illustrated 
‘his own precepts, and without doubt contributed much to 
form the character of the man who scarcely conferred greater 
‘benefits on his country by his actions, than posterity will 
derive from his example. 
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From this indieactable connexion between good precepts 
imbibed in early youth, and good actions performed in man- 
hood and old age, the children of America may learn the value 
of a virtuous education, and make a proper nse of those op= 
portunities which the affection of parents and the munificence 
of their country affird them. ‘These are among the rich gifte, 
the “talents,” bentowed upon them by the Giver of ail good, 
and according as they ure them well or ill will they be able 
to answer when called upon at the “great audit," when the 
trumpet shall sound, and the graves give up their dead. 

‘There ix Jittle reaxon to doubt that much of the education 
of Washington was domentic; that education which, more 
than all the rest, shapes the courre aud tho character of the 
future man. ‘Thia generally falls to the mother, and it is from 
the source whence children draw their life, that they for the 
rifoet part derive those qualities and virtues which alone make 
life valuable to othera and to themselves. A firm, tender, 
careful, and sensible mother is the greatest blessing that ever 
fell to the lot of « human being. It is from her that the 
young shoot deriven its bent; it in from her it receives ite 
‘nurture ant its cultivation, and it is to her that the children 
of men should in after life look up ss the fountain of benefite 
which a whole fife of grateful duty can scarcely repay. Sach 
a mother bad Washington, and och wus her reward.. 

The estate at Pope's Creek, as appears from the will of 
John Washington, a copy of which is in my possession, 
having been Jeft to Lawrence Washington, the father of 
George removed to another, situated on the river Rappahan- 
nock, in Stafford county, near Fredericksburg. After his 
desth, however, though I cannot determine precisely at what 
age, he was rent down into Westmoreland to his half-brother, 
Augustin, where he attended the school of a Mr, Williams, 
said to have beeu an vxcellent teacher. Previous to his re- 
moval from his native place, he had received his first rudj- 
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ments at @ school kept by a man of the name of Hobby, « 
teuant of hia father, who, it is stated, officiated as sexton and 
gtave-digger to the parish of Washingtou. The same authority 
says that Hobby lived fo wee lus dlustrivus pupil nding on the 
fall tide of his glory, and was wont to boast that he “had 
laid the foundation of his greatnews.” 

At the school of Mr. Williams, he maintained that standing 
among boys which he was destined to sostain among men. 
Sach was his character for veracity that hix word was suffl- 
cient to settle a disputed point with the scholars, who were 
accustomed to receive hia award with acclamations; and 
such his reputation for courage os well as firmness, that 
though be never ov any occasion fuught with his fellowes, he 
never received either inwulf or wroug. He wan a8 much be- 
loved as respected, and when he left school, it is said that 
‘the acholara parted frum him with tears. - 

From traditionary information which I rely on, it also ap- 
pears that at a very wurly age Washington gave indications 
of a military upirit, which 1s, however, wo generally » charac 
teristic of boys, that it can scarcely be said to distinguiuh one 
from another. Ie inherited from his father gréat strength 
ani activity, and was accustomed, uvt unly at school, but 
long afterwards, to practice the most athletic exercises. Thus 
it was that he prepared himself tu cocounter the fatigues and 
hardships of his future life. 

Five years after the death of hiv father, and, consequently, 
when under fifteen years of age, he left school for the laut 
time. What were the acquisitions ho carried with him can- 
not now be known. They were certaiuly confined to the 
ordinary branches of au English education, at a period when 
imowledge and the means of acquiring it in thia country were 
not what they are now. A great portion of the youth of the 
colonies of any peculiar claims to distinction were sent abroad 
for their edacatioh ; the good people of that period seeming 
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to have cherished a conviction that knowledge and hersing 
could never be naturalized in the New World. 

While it serves to exalt the character and abilities of this 
famous man, to learn that though his means of acquiring 
knowledge were not superior, nay, not equal, to those now 
within the reach of all for whom I write, yet did he in after- 
Ife, by the force of his genine end the exercise of a manly 
perseverance, supply all hia deficiencies; 20 that when called 
upon to take charge of the destinies of his country, and bear 
aloud as heavy ea wes ever laid on the shoulders of man, he 
‘wan found gloriously adequate to the task, and bore her tri- 
‘umphantly through a atraggle which may be likened to the 
agonies of death resulting in immortality. As with him, #0 
with my youthful readers, most of whose opportunities of ac- 
qdiring knowledge are greater thun those of Washington, and 
who, though they will never reach his fame, may still ration- 
ally aspire to an imitation of his perseverance, his integrity, 
and his patriotiam. Opportunities for great actions occur but 
seldom, tat every day and every hour presents occasion for 
‘the performance of our duties. 

Fortunately, perhaps, for Washington, he was not born rich. 
‘The property of his father was large, but it was to be shared 
among several children. Thus was he early in life ted tolook 
for fortune and consequence to that best of all sources, his 
own talents and exertions. From tho period of his leaving 
the echool in Westmoreland until old enough to engage in the 
active business of life, he resided cither with his mother at 
‘the plantation on the Rappahannock, or with his half-brother, 
Lawreace Washington, at Mount Vernon. His leisure hours, 
it appears, were spent in athletic exercises, in which be éx- 
celled ; most especialiy in rauning, wrestling, and riding, in 
afl of which, those who recollect him at that time agree in 
saying, he was greatly distinguished. Gach was his skill, 
grace, and dignity in the Intter expecially, that during his 
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whole life, be was considered the finest rider in Virginia, 
where this was a umvereal accomplishment. 

‘His sports and recreations were, however, at « maturer age, 
‘and when his situation demanded it, or when his fatare pros 
pects stimulated him to the exercive uf those talents which 
he most have been conscious of potwesing, mingled with 
ttady and reflection. Yet this habit of exercive continsed 
with him through hfe, and, combined with the vigour and 
fortitude of his mind, enabled him to sustain without flinch- 
ing, all those vicissitudes and hardships which it was hie 
dentiny and duty to encounter in the cause of his country. 
It is by the nid of a atrong body, a cultivated mind, and vire 
‘taous principles, that we are «ualified to perform great actions 
for the benefit of mankind. 

George was the favourite son of his mother, yet he was not 
& spoiled child, as is uso! in such cases. The strength amd 
steadiness of his mind, equally with that of Mrs. Washingtow, 
preserved him from the evils of varly indalgence. The sim 
plicity of her character was combined with firmness end 
decision. The following anecdote equally illustrates the 
Principles of mother and eon, and is derived from an authentic 
source. 

‘Mrs. Washington was very fond of fine horses, insomuch 
that when on one occasion shehad become porwcased of a pair 
of handsome grays, she caused them to be turned out to pas- 
tare in a meadow in front of the house, from whenee they 
conkl xt all times be seen from the window of her uitting-room. 
¥¢ chanced that ehe at ona time owned a favourite young horee, 
which had never been broke to the erddie, and no one was 
permitted to ride. On some occasion, a party of youthfal Nim- 
‘ods, on a visit to the house, proposed, after dinner, to mount 
She colt and make the circuit of the pasture. No one could 
do the feat, and many were defented in attempting to moent, 
or ttown from his back afterwards. Washington, then bata - 
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youth, susceeded, however, and gave the favourite such a 
breathing that he at length fell under hus rider, who immedi- 
ately went and told hie mother what he had dune. Her re- 
ply dewerves to be recurded. “ Young man,” suid ehe, “I for- 
grive you, because you have the courage to tell the truth at 
once; had you skulked away, I should have despised you.” 

It is easy to imagine that, acting on these principles, the re= 
sult should be, on the part of Washington, an inflexible regard 
to the obligations of mncerity and trath. Accordingly, sach 
‘was the character of this xreat and virtuous citizen, during the 
whole coarse of his noble and exemplary life, in all situations, 
and under all cireamstances. Noman, perhaps, ever oceapied 
stations, both in war and peace, more decidedly calculated to 
draw his frailties before the world, or mstigate the bitterest 
calumnies, Yet he passed through his gh career unstained 
by @ single imputation of falshood, deception, or crime; the 
wanctity of iia character triumphed over the violence of 
national hostility and party feeliugs, uud Le died, as he had 
lived, with a fame as pure as ever fell to the lot of man. 

Bach are the few materiale I have been able to collect, con- 
cerning the first eightoon years of Washington's life. No one 
probably anticipated his future eminence, for none cuuld fore- 
nee that great revolution which has excited the pulse of the 
‘world. None prophesied at that time that he would one day 
hecome the first, among the first of every age, the champion of 
the liberties of mankind. the model of virtuous heroism, and, 
consequently, none were foond to proserve or record that por+ 
‘tion of the lives of ordinary men, which dovs not deserve to 
be remembered. Nor perhaps ia this ommission to be regretted 
when we see 20 many ilustrivus persons, who, contem- 
plated in the distance and through the mistu of time, sesume 
‘the port of giants, dwindle into pigmies, by having all their 
pigmy actions placed before the world. ‘Those heroes always 
fare best whose memories pre traditwnary rather than bistori~ 
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cal, or Whose hses have been w ntten long after thea little pe 
cahantees and weaknesses, the thousand insignificant notuings 
‘that make up eo large a portion of bumen actions, have paused 
ito oblivion, and uuthing is rmembercd bat what 16 mtn: 
sically great It bas hitherto en found imipoauble to mar 
the severe umylicity <f Was izhon git trons by coupling + 
with poerihties that hue im tter the nic? f illustrate ha 
character, or murcasmg ur tars fusca) know leds 

That be had e-tabltehed a reput trom which plrced hunt very 
ely in life awoxe us cmt mpo uses, crn hardly in doobted 
when my young readers «i al leam t? it et he age of nine tec be 
was appointed a deputy Adutc (ome Def the ~tate of Var 
gras, and ths, to,atagerod< out trata f the ge 
veroment hil bers teone] to te fee ef ger po vancaad 
troops, m eye juenc cf the diez denc Ym ate of th 
French on the Qmo uh mt, untm nt tr dye tien, 
16 presumptive evitence tut bil thie cany attracted no~ 
tive on the ware ofaome cat > Vea hic ition 


Previous t> thes, haw ver U rivet tobe bat 
mothe boy mot om ok pW ve mien oe 
nearnistive offods 1s tin fa ftw vortherr 


Neck of Virgimijcitort ler sre rats rate Lite 
the lotofipmvateintiadadl Ye on tosh lth wolne 
detwcen ths Waguigem am?! sav arity reom q nee 
of the manegeot 2 rnc Wao nnet as ith fate of Wie 
hem Larfan, then on bs cet Vermin Counc) the 
Jatter gentlemin nc ticducd Wo srnetont Tor dart x,whe 
gave him the appmntmert of dur ay 1 fe vast estate, im 
conseg tence of winchheladfiew) tocc wion t ¢apl ce theun- 
aphabited regions of the back woods + her he Irceame acens, 
tomed to a hfe of ¢spo-ure, and «trrigtin d tis halite end 
constitahion by a sercs of lanilups ad ¢xposares. Lord 
Feurfax lived to hear of Cornwallis laying down his arn to he 
B 
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former surveyor, when as tradition says, he called for bis per- 
onal attendant, an old negro, and cried cut, “Take me to 
‘bed, it is high time for me to die!” It ix certain that he never 
leftit till carried tu hin grave. 

‘The character, habits and inclinations of Washington were, 
however, decidedly military. At the age of fourteen be ap- 
plied for and received a warrant of mdebipman in the British 
navy. Happily tor himself, for bis country, for the world, the 
interfereuce and entreaties of hiv mother induced him to m+ 
linguish i¢ very unwillingly, and preserved to the cause of 
liberty its most illustrious champion. Hud it been otherwiee, 
he who became the deliverer of his country might have arrived, 
perhaps, at the dignity of a post-captain, It seoms like an 
interposition of Providence in behalf of the liberties of man- 
kind. His baggage was already op board a man-of-warriding 
in the Potomac just below Mount Vernon, when the entreaties 
of his mother induced him to sacrifice his long-cherished 
‘wishes to the duties of a son. 

Batit seems he did not the lees cultivate a knowledge of the 
theory and practice of war. A certain Adjntant Muse, of the 
county of Westmorland, acquainted with military tactics, who 
hed accompanied Lawrence Washington in the expedition 
against Carthagens, taoght George the manuel exercise, in which 
hesoon acquired great dexterity. Le also borrowed of this per- 
son certain treatises on the art of war, hy the aid of which he 
acquired 2 knowledge, at least, of its theory, and became an 
expert fencer under the tuition of Monsieur Van Braam, who 
‘was subsequently bia interpreter in his intercourse with the 
French on the Ohio. There can be little doubt that it was a 
Knowledge of these acquirements, and of his decided military 
propensities, that so early yointed him out to the notice of his 
government. The foundation of uur future fortunes is laid in 
the daya of our youth: the Ulussoms when blighted in the 
spring, never produce the rich fruits of summer and autumn. 
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‘Hed not Washington thus early cultivated his mind and mn- 
vigorated hin body, instead of becoming the sword and shield 
of freedom, its defender and ste mentor, he might have unk 
wader the weight of hie after burthens, and croshed himeelf 
‘with the ruins of his country. 

Hitherto I have confined my narrative to the j ris ate life and 
character of Washington, Doriog the period over which wa 
have passed, be was silently preparing himself, by useful sta- 
dies, active employment, and athletic exercises, for that mag- 
nificent career which opened before him viata after vista, 
by slow ana painful Ixvoury, until, throughs series of disasters 
and triamphe—of gloomy hopes and bitter disappointments— 
of long-enffering and keen anxietiee—of virtuoun sacrifices, 
‘cupeonquerable cuurage, patience, furtitnde, and perseverance, 
animated by patriotiem, and inspired by a genius equal to 
every emergency, he reached the summit of his imperishable 
fame. J am now to exhibit him to wy youthful readers in sew 
and trying situations, thoogh hut a boy, he became charged 
‘with the affairs of men, and the interests ofetates, 1¢ will be 
found that, like the sun, as he rowe in the firmament, hediffused 
additional light and warmth over a wider circumference. 
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CHAPTER I. 


‘Dispuves between France and England founded on the right of Dlcovery. fue 
croschmants on the Ohio, Situation and Apprehensions of Virginia. Pre- 
parations for Defence. Washington eppornied Adjutant-General, Voluae 
teers to carry a Letter to the French Commandant on the Ohio. Ineident 
onthe Journey. Extracts frum his Smuual. leshot at byen Indian, te 
neor perishing from the Cold, and narrowly escapes Drownimg. Contrast 
between Wachingtop in the Wilderness and Washington the Father of his 
Country, Returns {o Wilismuburg. 


It is not necessary to discuss the conllictivg claims of France 
and England to the territory of North America. The one haw 
Now no possessions left, and the perivd ix probably uot far 
distant when the New World will be entirely emancipated 
from the dominion of those who, thoagh they can scarcely 
govern at home, arpire to cuntrut the distant regions of the 
earth. These claims were equally founded on the right of 
discovery, a right for the most part much more satisfactory to 
the discoverer than the discovered. If ia enough to may, {it 
petween there tu rival nations, their clainw comprehended 
nearly the whole of thia great contivent, from the Gulf of 
Mexico to Hudson’s Bay, and from the Atlantic tu the utter- 
moxt regions of the unexplored west. One might suppose 
here was enough for both; but experience teaches us that the 
possession of much is only a prelude to the desire of more; 
and, accordingly, the {wo nations began to dispute and ulti- 
mately to fight about a wildemess of which neither knew the 
boundaries or dimensions. 

As my design is rather to write the Jife of Washington than 
‘the history of the era in which he flourished, I shall press 
nothing into the service but what seems necessary to this 
purpose. It will be sufficient to state that the pretensions of 
the French interfered with those of the English, and the 
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ancient rivalry of the two nations requiring but a single 
mpark to set both in a flame, hostilities were the netaral con- 
sequence of their conflicting amlntiun, The French advanced 
from one step fo another, until at length they reached the 
Ohio, and subsequently established a post at the junction of 

Alleghany aud Monongahela rivers, on the spot where 
Pittebarg now stands. The ultimate object of ther plans 
‘was to confine the English to the country east of the Alle- 
ghany mountains, and, of consequence, give the French a de- 
cided superiority on this continent. 

Virginia was especially interested in these encroachments. 
Her chartered limits extended quite across from seu to nea, 
and her frontier lay expused to the hostlities of the French 
on the Ohio, arded by the Indians, over whom they always 
acquired a paramount influence by their religion, their polite- 
ness, and their gallantry. These movements on the Ohio of 
consequence excited great apprehensions in the Ancient Do~ 
minion, and preparations were made to meet what might 
follow by raising and disc:plining the provincial militia, The 
eyes of the state wero turned fo tho valiant spirits of her 
youthful eons, and the first public station conferred on Wash- 
ington was that of adjutant-general of Virginia, with the 
rank of Major, when he was ncarcely nmeteen years of ages 
But with the ardent vigour of youth he combmed the qualities 
of mature machood, and the appointment was not only jus 
tified by pradence, bat by the whole tenor of hin after-life. 

Lieutenant Governor Dinwiddie, then tho representative of 
royalty in Virginia, became alarmed, and the state more than 
partook in his apprehensions. At thet period, the whole 
country west of the Alleghanies was one vest wilderness, 
roamed by wild beasts, and Indians equally eavage and wild: 
‘The great valley of the Shenandoah, now rich with the 
Isbours of thousands and tens of thousands of independent 
farmers, was then thinly inhabited by white men, who could 
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not ave the amoke of their neighbours’ chimneys; and Win- 
chester was just on tha edge of the civilized world towards 
the west. (Often hed they suffered from the incorsions of 
bloody and remorseless savages, sparing neither sex nor age, 
and wreaking their inhuman rage on the breathless bodies 
after their souls had departed from the scene of suffering. The 
approach of the French, their probable hostile views, and 
their known influence over the wild and wayward children of 
the forest, created the most gloomy anticipstions that those 
soenes, which, as described by the aged settlers to their 
children, made them shiver and torn pale, would be once 
more renewed with aggravated horrors. 

To avert these dangers, to remonstrate against these en~ 
croachmenta, to obtain information of the feelings cherished by 
the Indians towards the respective claimants to the empire of 
the New World, and to conciliote them by every means in his 
power, Governor Dinwiddie determined to despatch an envoy 
to St. Pierre, the French commandant on the Ohio. This was 
no embassy of state, no courtly pageant, where the vanity of 
man may be gratified by anintercourse with the great. It 
‘was a service full of danger and difficulty; it required cour 
age, fortitude, pereeverance, and personal vigour, to endare 
‘the hardships and perils of the pathleas solitudes of natare. 
Many declined the ungrateful service, and not one of the aids 
or attendants of the governor was willing to undertake the 
task. In this crisis, young Washington, before the laws of 
his country had recognised him as a man, volunteered his ser- 
vices. The governor, a sturdy old Scotchman, accepted the 
tender, saying, at the same time, “Faith, you’ra brave lad, 
and, if you play your cards well, you eball have n0 cease to 
repent your bargain.” 

Requiring but « single day to make his preparations, he 
Geperted into the wide wilderness, accompanied by Van 
Bram, bis old fencing-master, as hig intespretex, and Gwe 
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servants, bearing the governor's letter to the French coms 
mandant. It was vow the middle of autumn, and the foreaty 
‘began to shed their brown leaves, which covered the earth 
‘with her autumnal carpet. A nort of military road conducted 
the party as far as Will's Creek, beyond which « guide was 
necessary. ‘They arrived there on the fourteenth of No« 
vember, and next day, having engaged a guide and four addl~ 
tional attendants, proceeded on their way. Excessive rainu, 

» aided by the melting of the anows, had eo swelled the streams 
which croaned their route, that the Journey was one of cone 
tinued labour and difficalty. It was not until the eighth dey 
after ther departure from Will's Creek. that they reached the 
junction of thr Alleghuny and Monongahela rivers. 

Having preceded his attendants and baggage on thie occa~ 
tion, a8 was always his custom in danger and difficulty, he 
occupied his time unfil their arrival in a manner which, as i¢ 
iMustrates the eagacity and foresight of a yoath under twenty, 
ie pecoliarly worthy the notice of my y nng readers, Y exe 
tract the words fium the jynranl of Waslington himeclf, » 
copy of which is now hefure me. “As I got down before the 
cance, I spent sume time m viewing the rivers and land in 
the fork, which I think extremely well situated fur » fort, as 
it has the absolute command of both rivers. The land at the 
point is twenty-five feet above tho common level of the wa~ 
ter, and a considerable bottom of flat well-timbersd laud alt 
round it, well calculated for buildmg. The rivers are each & 
quarter of a mile wide, and ren here at nearly nght angles; 
Alleghany bearing north-east, and Monongahela south-east, 
"The former of these is very rapid ronning water; the other 
Geep and still, withoat aay perceptible fall” The French, 
who chose their military positions in thix country with a skill 
and foresight which has ever since been e subject of admira< 
‘ion, soon after erected a fort on this very spot, where has 
ines grown up the great manufacturing city of Pittaburg. 
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Tshould here introduce an entire copy of thie interesting 
Journal, the earliest production of Washington on record, did 
not the design J have in view confine this work within « 
limited space. Yor the same reason I shall content myself 
with detailing s few of the most interesting perticulara con- 
nected with the expedition. He delivered his letter to the 
French commandant, and endeavoured to induce the Indian 
chiefs of the ucighlourng tiles to meet him in council, a 
measore which the commandant used all his efforts to pre- 
vent. Finally, he ascertained the views of the I'rench go- 
vernment through M. Joncaire and other officers, who de- 
clared, at an entertainment given to Washington, that i¢ waa 
‘their intention to take possession of the Obio, which they 
claimed on the ground of its dixcovery Ly the celebrated and 
unfortunate La Salle. 

Having completed the purpose of his mission, 50 far as war 
practicable, he prepared to set out on his return. Bat, by 
‘this time, his horses liad become too weak to carry the pro- 
visions necearary to subvist them in the wilderness. Waah- 
ington ot ouce determined to proceed on foot to nome pot 
where others might he procured. J shall gio one more exe 
tract from his journal, because if afforde a uoble eaample of 
resolution and hardibvod to iy youthfal readers. ‘Ihe con- 
‘trast between Washington trudging though the pathless 
wildernesn, with no other garment than hin watch-coat, a 
gun in bis hana, and a pack on his soulders. with Washing- 
ton at the head of armies, wielding the destiny of a great 
people, sustaining the inestimable rights of the human race, 
living the object of the world's admiration, and dying with 
the sacred name of Father of his Country, is alike striking 
for ite romantic singularity, es for its soblime moral. Virtue, 
courage, and patriotism, are the three great steps of Jacob's 
ladder, which lead from earth to heaven. 

“YT took,” he says, “my necessary papers, pulled off my 
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clothes, end tied myself up in a watch-coat. Then, with gop 
in hand, and pack on my back, in which were my papers end 
provisions, I set ont with Mr. Gist the 26th (of December.) 
The next day, after we had passed a place called Murdering 
Town, we fell in with a party of French Indians who bad lain 
in wait for us. One of them fired at us, not fifteen steps off, 
but fortunately missed. We took the fellow into custody, and 
kept him till nine o'clock at night, then let him go, and walked 
‘the remaining part of the night without making any atop, that 
‘we might get the atart so far as to be out of the reach of puc= 
amit the next day, since wa were well assured they would fol» 
low our track as soon as it was light. The next day we con- 
tinued travelling until quite dark, and got to the river about 
two miles above Shanopin. We expected to have found the 
river frozen, but it was not, except about fifty yards from the 
shore. The ice, I suppose, had broken up above, for it was 
driving in vast quantitien. 

“There was no way of gettmg over but on a raft, which we 
set about with but one poor hatchet, aud finished just after 
wun-setting. This was a whole day’s work, We next launch~ 
ed it—then went on board and set off—but before we were 
half over, we were jammed in the ice in such a manner that 
‘we expected every moment our raft to sink, aud ourselves to 
perish, I put out my setting-pole to try and stop the raft, 
that the ice mght poss by, when the rapidity of the efream 
threw if with auch force against the pole, that it jerked me 
out into ten feet water; hut I fortunately saved myeelf by 
catching hold of one of the raft-logs. Notwithstanding all 
our efforts, we could not get tocither shore, bat were obliged, 
as We were near an island, to quit our raft and make for it, 

“ The cold was extremely severe, and Mr. Gist had all his 
fingers and some of his toes frozen. The water was shot up 
so hard that we found no difficulty in getting off the island 

BS 
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the next morning on the ice, and proceeding to Mr. Frazier'y. 
‘We mot here with twenty warriors who were going to the 
southward to war; but coming to a place at the head of the 
Great Kenawha, where they found saven people killed snd 
scalped (all bat one woman with hight hair), they turned abont 
‘and ran back, for fear the inhabitants should nse, and take 
them for the authors of the murders. They report that the 
‘bodies were lying about the house, and some of them torn and 
eaten hy the hogs. As we intended to take horses here, and. 
if required some time to find them, I went up three miles to 
fhe Yobogany to visit Queen Allequippa, who had expremed 
great concern that we passed her m going to the fort. T made 
ber @ present of a watch-coat and a bottle of ram, which lat- 
ter was thought much the best present of the two.” 

In the midst of such wild scenes, Indian haunts, and forest 
adventures, were the firat years devoted by Washington to the 
service of ius country passed. It mmght have been expected 
that this apprentcesup to savage warfare, this daily expe~ 
rience of bloody massacres and inhuman barbarity, would bave 
aided m malung his deportment rough and his disposition fero- 
cious. But it was not so. In the whole course of his after- 
life he maintained a mild yet digmified courtery to all mankind, 
and throughout his long military carver not one act of cruelty 
‘was over justly laid to his charge. His piety and his princi- 
ples placed him above the reach of contammation, and neither 
advervity nor prosperity could corrupt his mind or influence 
his manners. The gold was too pure to become rusted by 
aay vicisvitades. 

He arrived at Williamsburg, then the seat of goverment in 
Virginia, where he waited on the governor, delivered tho 
‘answer of the French commandant on the Ohio to his let- 
ter, and gave an account of his proceedings, which met the 
entire approbation of that officer. Nor was this all. Tbe 
‘House of Burgesses was then in session, and Washington hap- 
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pening to eater the gallery, the speaker immediately rove and 
moved that “the thanks of the Hoase be given to Major Wash- 
ington, who now sits in the gallery, for the gallant manner in 
which he executed the im,ortant trast lately reposed in him 
by his excellency Governor Dinwiddie.” Every member of 
the House now rose and ealated Washington with « genaral 
bow, and the sentiment of the epesker was echoed by more 
than one member expressing hia sense of his merit und services. 
‘Weshington in vain attempted to make his acknowledgments 
for thishigh honour. His voice failed lum, and the frame that 
never before or after trembled m the presence of an enemy, 
now faltered under the compliments of ussernbied friends, It 
‘was then that the speaker, noticing his unconcnerable embar= 
rasement, made him thir just and memorable compliment— 
“Bit down, Major Wavhingtuu, yuur modesty ia alone equat 
to your merit.” It will appear m the sequel that this modesty 
accompeined him through his whole life, and wlule it acted as 
‘a stimalus to new exertions, checked every feeling, or, at 
least, exhibition, of pnde at their eucovss. Though, in all 
probability aware of hix soperiority over other roen, this cons 
acioummess never operated to diminish his ardour to increase it 
ty every means in hia power; nor did he ever yield to the 
common foible of youth, which converts premature bonoars 
into an excuse for a total reminmon of all future efforts to dew 
serve them. 


CHAPTER HI. 


Washington accompanias hls Brother Lawrence to Dermomda, where be guts the 
Smallpox. Affection of Lawrence for his Brother George. He rejoloes in 
‘Als rung reputation, predicts hus future Krminence, and, when he dies, Seaven 
‘him the Kstate at Mount Vernon. Troubles between France aad England, 
‘Virgima ramen s Regiment, Washington declines the Command, bat sccsptx 
tha Pout of Lieutenant Colom. Proceeds to the Crest Meadows and bailds 
‘Fort Noveanty. Gusoeeds to the Command of the Regiment. Advances ts- 
wards Fort Dugueeso, Rotrents to hus Fort. Ts boueged and captured. He 
tires from the Bervies soon after 1n Disgust, but accepts the Post of Voluntote 
Aid to General Braddock, Departure for Fort Duquesne. 

‘Dvurxe tho interrm hetween his expedition to the Ohio and 

his appointment as second in command of the regiment raised. 

by Virginia to protect herself against the anticipated hostility of 

‘the French and Indiace, Washington accompanied his brother 

Lawrence in a voyage to Bermuds for the benefit of his health, 

Lawrence had a great affection for George, and often pressed 

him to remde with him at Muant Vernon. Bot the young 

man wisely preferred making ns own way in the world 
dy his own exertuous, and, as I bave before related, accepted 
the sitaation of sarveyor to the estate of Lord Fairfax. 

He, however, yielded to the wivher of his brother, whom he 
tenderly loved, and accompamed him tv Bermads, He was 
then wasting away with a consumption, from which he never 
recovered. While at the island, Washington caught the emall- 
pox, with which he became slightly marked for the remainder 
of his life. It is traditionary in the family that the brothers 
never met after George departed on the expedition in which 
be was finally captured by the French and Indians, as will be 
related in the sequel. Lawrence, however, often heard of the 
exploits of his favourite brother, rejoiced in his growing fame, 
predicted his fature ammence, and, when he died, left him the 
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estate at Mount Vernon, since become the shrine of thousands 
of pilgrims from amung his countrymen and distant nations, 

In the mean time, the conflicting claims of France and Eng- 
land were coming to a crisis, and that crisis is always war, 
‘The news of the alleged encroachments of the former having 
reached the British ministers, measures were taken for the fore 
tation of # confederacy among the culonies, for the purposes 
of defence or retaliation. 1 the dangers wery mutual, al- 
fhough some were more exposed than uthere, each was to con+ 
tribute its proportion to the general defence in cere of need. 
Virginia being the neareat, naturally expected the first blow, 
and was of course most prompt in preparmg for the storm. 4 
regiment was raised, and Washington was placed secund to 
Colonel Fry, who dying shortly after, the command devolved 
‘on the former. 

In the perusal of this work, my yonng readers will bear in 
taind, I trast, that the mean used for attaining their ende aye 
not to be judged of by their magnitude, but their consequences, 
Great battles and oreuns of bloodshed frequently prodace no- 
thing but their inevitable revults, minery and despur, while 
often events and instruments apparently the mout inmgnificant 
ead to consequences which affect the welfare of millions, and 
change the relations of the world. ‘This remark in expecially 
applicable to the history of the Umted States from the fint 
‘moment of tho lauding of the pilgnms at Jamestown and Ply- 
mouth to the present time. Uften on the lives of afew wan- 
derers in the interminable wildernens of the west. depended, 
perhaps, the question whether millions of beings should he 
now in exiatence or nhould never have existed; and often on 
circumstances, in themselves apparently of no consequence 
‘but to those immediately interested, hung the destinies of a 
vast continent and the future balance of the universe. The 
events of our history sre therefore not to be estimated by their 


apparent magnitade at the time they occurred. An obscure 
battle in the woods, between white men and Indiens, often 
terminated the existence of a nation, and decided the mastery 
of territories now inhabited by increasing millions; and many 
are the forgotien acts of virtuons beroiam which, in their con= 
tequences, out-do the victories of Alexander and Bonaparte. 
‘Their conquests are only recorded in history, and the world, 
which was rudely jostled out of place by their ambition, has 
returned again to its orbit. But the bow that was bent by 
the energies of the early settlers of our country has never he« 
come relaxed; nothing has gone back, every thing has moved, 
and is stil) moving, onward; and the actions I am now about 
‘to relate of Washington, though many of them in themeelves 
of no great magnitude when clothed in words, if followed out 
in their consequences will be found to have carried with them 
effects that confer a degree of importance far, very far, beyond. 
those of many of the most renowned warriors of ancient or 
modern times. If there ever was a people who should love 
and venerate their ancestors, it is the inhabitants of these 
United States, who have received from their sufferings and 
heroism the patrimony of a New World, the legacy of freedom 
and prosperity. 

‘Washington having succeeded to the command, for which, 
itappenrs, he was orgmally intended, by the death of Colonel 
Fry, prepared for action with his usual decision and celerity. 
‘An the first military character wn Virginia, though yet a mere 
youth, not quite twenty-one years old, he had been strongly 
apoken of for the command of this little force in the first in- 
stance. Bat where others aspired to honours, he only laboured. 
to deserve them. In a letter to a member of the House of 
Burgesses, be says, “‘ The command of the whole force is what 
J neither look for, expect or desire ; for Iam impartial enough 
‘te confess it is a charge too great for my youth and inexperi- 
ence to be entrusted with. Knowing this, I have too sincere 
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a. love for my country to undertake that which may tend 
her prejudice. But if 1 could entertain hopes thet you thought 
me worthy of the port of Lieutenant-Colonel, and woald 
favour me so far as to mention it at the appointment of officers, 
1 could not bat entertain a true sensy of the kindness.” Thus, 
on this, as on every other occasion of his life, did Washington 
exemplify the great truth that those who are most fitted for 
high stations are always the last to seek them, 

At the head of only two companies of the regiment, to the 
command of which he soon succeeded, Washington, pomu: 
time in the spring of 1734, penvtrated into the Alleghany 
mountains, to a place called the Great Meadowy. The Blue 
Ridge waa at that time the frontii of Virginia. The great 
valley between that and the Alleghames, now oue of the rich- 
est regions of the United States, wan tevanted but by a faw 
utraggling settlers from Pennsylvania, whose voices were like 
one crying in the wildurness, and whose history js one of Indian 
‘wers and Indian massacre. Placed beyond the reach of the pros 
tection or of the restraint of the luws and institutions of the 
social atate, they fur several years maintamed » wort of inde- 
pendent existence, governed by the xtutules of necessity along ; 
making war against the wandering tribes of the neighbouring 
forests, either in eelf-defence or for purpown of vengeance, 
unchecked and unaided by the state government. The people 
thus situated, united only by the communtie of mutual dangers, 
although they partook of the babite and manners of social life, 
‘were as near astate of nature, 8 to government, as is come 
patable with civilization. 

‘This position at the Great Meadows brought him in advance 
towards the French posts, and enabled Washungton to protect 
the frontier of Virginis. While here, rectiviug information 
that the French bad commenced hostilities by dispersing a 
party in the employment of the Ohio company, he advanced 
‘Upon and surrounded « detachment, aided by a dark and rainy 
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night. A¢ the dawn of dey, a fire was commenced upon them 
which killed their commander, upon which the reat immedi- 
ately warrendered, with the exception of one man, who escaped 

Reinforced by the arrival of the remainder of the regiment> 
and by two companies of regular troops, Washington, after 
throwing up 0 small intrenchment at the Great Meadows, 
which be called Fort Necessity, and in the erection of which 
he laboured with the rest, advaneed on Fort Duqueme. This 
‘was now the strong-hold of the I'rench on the Vhio, and ex- 
hibited a testimony of the accuracy of his military judgment 
having been erected on the very spot indicated by Washington 
in his journal ase fine military position. Early in his march, 
however, be was met by a party of friendly Indians, who, in 
their figurative language, told him the French and their copper- 
coloured confederates “ were as numerous as the pigeons in 
the woods, and coming like birds on the wing.” 

By the advice of a council of war, as it was now determined 
to retreat to the Great Meadows, Accordingly the little army 
retumed to Fort Necessity, where, before they could complete 
their preparations for defence, they were attacked by De Villier 
at the heed of fifteen hundred men, and forced to surrender, 
after a gallant defence. The garrison obtained the most hon- 
ourable terma: they were allowed to march out with the 
honours of war, retaining their baggage aud arms, and to re= 
‘tarn home without being molested. 

‘Though the expedition proved uneacceseful, yet Washington 
in this, as in every other disaster of his life, acquired addi- 
tional reputation, The legislature of Virginia gave a gratuity 
to the soldiers, and voted its thanks to the officers and their 
commander. Thus wae this high honour conferred for the ae- 
coud time on a youth scarcely arrived at the age of manhood. 
Acimilar instance, I believe, does not occur in the history of 
his country. The gratuity to the privates, and the vote of 
hanks, were not unmerited, mace it appears that the attack, 
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of the fort was sostained by not more than three hundred of 
the Virginia regiment, the remainder having retired on tearn- 
ing that tho French and Indians were ‘as thick as pigeons in 
the woods.” 

Shortly after this event che military career of Washington 
‘was arrested for a tim by au ordmance of Governor Dinwid- 
die, regulating the rink of the provincial officers serving with 
thove of his Majesty's regalar tronps. ‘These Inet were to take 
rank of all thowe commnsxmoued by the culupial governors, 
without regard to the date of comminsinn. This was not alt; 
imsolt and injustice were carried no far av to divest the gor 
meral and field officers of the provincial troopm of all rank 
when sorting with thove of a mmilar grade bearing the royal 
commission. The conduct of Washington may eualy be anti- 
cipated. He disdained to acquiesce m thin insulting prefer 
ence, and declaring hia willingness to nerve his country at al) 
times, when it did not carry with it the sacrifice of his honour, 
resigned his commission. 

Being now, by ile deuth of his brother Lawrence, which 
took place daring bis expedition to the Great Meaduwn, pose 
sessed of the extate of Mount Vernon, Washington retired 
thither to the enjoyment of those rural occupahons and roral 
exercises, which be joved next to the perils of war when one 
countered in the service of his native country. Bat scarcely 
had he settled hinvelf at this meguifvent spot, when the roar 
of cannon was heard echuing slong the Putomac, at the open- 
ing of the spring of 1755. An Jinglivh squadron sailed up the 
river, landed an army at Belhaven, now called Alexandria, 
under the command of General Braddock, soon afterwards #o 
famous for his obstinacy, imprudence, and consequent dis- 
asters. 

General Breddock had laoded at the Capes of Virginia, and 
proceeded to Willamubarg, the seat of government, where hs 
consulted with General Dinwiddie. He myuired for Colonel 
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‘Washington, with whose character he was well acquainted, 
and expresved a wish to see him. On being informed of his 
resignation and the cause, he is anid to have exclaimed that 
«he was a lad of sense and spirit, and had acted as became @ 
soldier and a men of honour.” Hoe immediately wrote him @ 
pressing invitation to assume the situation of volunteer aid- 
de-camp, which involved no question of rank, aud which, 
after consultation with his family, war accepted. Washington 
once more resumed his military career by joining the British 
forces at Belhaven. 

These were shortly sfter reinforced by three companies of 
‘Virginia riflemen, raised by an act of the legislature, and con 
sisting of au brave, bardy spirits as ever drew s trigger. This 
accession made the army about two thousend strong, and with 
these, in the month of June, 1755, Braddock net forth in his 
maarch through the wilderness, from whence he and many 
others of his companions never returned. 


CHAPTER IV. 


Departure of Washington with Braddock's Avr. Falls uch and u left af the 
Grest Meadows. Joms the Army the Dey hefore the Battie. ls adver 
disregarded. ‘The Army wurpreed and Ucfested Braddoek shot, Dehsnour 
‘o¢ Washington during the Fight. Reniest of the Arms. Predichioms of the 
Old Indian Chief und the Rev. Mr Davies, Sieicen Companies raned, and 
the Command given to Washingtou. Sufftnnz. of the People of the Frontier 
trom Indian Barbarity, Dsfflcultus im defending tun. Preture af Washung. 
tom an hus Unifarm of Provine.al Colonel. Hrs Account of the Masanere of 8 
Yamily by the Indians, Jrslowy and Indu.lity of Oovernor Divwiddle, 
Speech of Coloncl Barte. ord Loudon. Iriikins Acevunt of hum. Ger 
‘weral Portes, Fepediion agamust, and Copture of, Tort Duquesne, Wat 
eared 10 tho Northern Tiomtier, Washington reigns his Commiswon, 


‘Tux troopa under Braddock marclied in two dimsions to the 
old station at the Tattle Meadows. On the way, Wauhington 
was attacked bya fever, aud hecane 6 21] that ihe ¢ommand~ 
ing officer insisted upon hiv remaining unt! the rear of the 
army came up under Cvlonel Dunbar. He consented, much 
against hia will, but the instant le was able, pushed on and 
joined Braddock the evening befure he fell mto that fatal am- 
‘bascade where he penshed with many other gallant spirits, 
not in a blaze of glory, but m the obscunty of the damal 
foreate. 

‘Weshington, on rejommg the army, urged upon General 
Braddock the neceanty of increasing and mceesant caution. 
He dweit much on the silent, unseen motions of the warnors 
of the woods, who come like birds on the wing, without being 
preceded by any indications of their approach, or leaving = 
trace behind them. Bat the fate of Braddock was decreed; 
or, rather, lua own conduct sealed that destiny which ever 
follows at the heels of folly and impradence. He despued 
the adivice of wisdom and expenenos, and bitterly did he euf- 
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ter the penalty. The silly pride of a British officer disdained 
‘the lessons of a provincial youth who had never fought on the 
bloody plains of Flanders. There can be no doubt that the 
superiority affected by the natives of England over those of 
the American colonies, was one of the silent yet effective 
causes of the Revolution. 

‘The army halted at Cumberland for some days and then 
proceeded tu its rnin. Contrary to the advice of Washington, 
‘who wirhed to lead with his Virginians, the British grenadiers 
merched in front about half a mile a-bead; the Virginia 
troops followed; and the rest of the army brought up the 
rear, Tho ground was covered with whortleberry bushes 
reaching to tho horses’ bellies until they gained the top of a 
hill, which commanded an extensive prospect far a-head. 
Here a council was held, daring which, the traditionary au~ 
thority I follow describes Braddock as standing with s fusee 
in his right hand, the breech on the ground, and rabbing the 
leaves with his toe as if in great perplexity, without saying 
a word. 

‘The consultation over, they proceeded onward through the 
deep woods, the order of march being changed, and the in- 
fantry in advance. When within about seven miles of Fort 
Doqueme, ond passing through x narrow defile, a fire from 
#ome ambushed enemy arrested their march and laid many a 
woldier dead on the ground. Nothing was seen but the emoke 
of the unerring rifle rising above the tops of the wooda, and 
nothing heard but the report of the fatal weapons. There 
‘waa a dead silence among the savages and their allies, who, 
maaked behind the trees, were equally invisible with the great 
king of terrors whose work they were performing. 

‘The army of Braddock and the general himself were both 
taken by surprise, and the consequence was a total neglect or 
forgetfalnees of the proper mods of defence or attack. After 
a few discharges from the unseen destroyers in the wood, 
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‘Washington remained of all the ids alive. In fact, the whole 
duties of the day devolved on him, and the entire resistance 
on the troops of Virginia. He exposed himself to thousands 
of unerring markemen; his clothes were perforated with bul~ 
lots, and twice washishorse shot undir him, ‘Vet he escaped 
without a wound, as if to justify the prediction of the old 
Indian warrior that ied the hostile xavuges, who used long 
afterwards to declare—“ That man was uever to be killed by 
a bullet, for he had seventeen times had a fair hut wt him with 
his rifle, yet conld not bring him duwn.” 

All accounts agree that the unfortunate Maddock behaved 
with great gallantry, though with little discretion, in thiv 
trying situation. He encouraged lis soldiers, and was crying 
out with hin speaking-trampet, “Murrah, boys! lome the 
saddle or win the horse!" when a bullet struck him, and ho 
fell to the ground, exclaiming—* IIa, boys! I'm gone !" 
During all this time not a cannon had been fired by the Uritinh 
forces, It was at thia moment that cue who way with him 
at the time, who ia stilt ving, and on whose lomble toate. 
mony I rely even with more cunfidence than on the more im+ 
possible authority of history, thus desctiins Washington, “1 
saw him take hold of a brass fild-picce, au if it hed beew w 
stick, We looked like a fury; he tore op the sheet lead from 
the touch-hole; he placed one hand on the muzzle, tho other 
‘on the breech; he pulled with this, and pushed with that, and 
wheeled it round av if ithad been nothing. It tore the ground 
like o barshare. ‘The powder-monkey rushed up with the 
fire, and then the cannon began to bark, I tell you. They 
fought and they fought, and the Indiaus began to Ao/le, when 
the rst of the brass cannon made the bark of the trees fly, 
and the Indians came down. That place they call Rock 
‘Hill, and there they left five hundred men dead on the 
eroand.”” 
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‘The army of Braddock suffered a totel defeat. ‘The gurvi- 
‘vors retreated across the Monongahela, where they rested, and 
the general breathed his last, His gallant behaviour during 
‘the trying situation in which he was placed, and his death, 
which ia some measure paid the pentlty of his fool-hardihood, 
have preserved to hin memory some little respect, and for his 
fate perhaps more sympathy than it merited. He was one of 
those military men of little character and desperate fortune 
which mother countries are accustomed to send ont for the 
purpose of foraging in the rich fields of their colonies, He 
‘was succeeded in hun command by Colonel Dunbar, who or 
dered all the stores, except such an were indispensably necer- 
tary, to be destroyed, and sought safety, with the remainder 
of his European troops, in the distant repose of the city of 
Philadelphia, where he placed the army in winter-quarters in 
‘the dog days, leaving Virginia to the protection of her gallant 
rangers. 

‘The condoct of the British troops, on this occasion was, 
thongh perbaps uatural in the terrible and untried situation 
in which they were placed, such as to excite the contempt of 
‘Washington and bis provincials, to whom the escape of the 
surviving regulars was entirely owing. It was he and they 
that exclusively made head against the invisible enemy, end 
finally £0 checked Ins proceedings ag to secure a quiet retreat 
tom place ofecurity. Bat for them, iu all probability, searce 
aman would have escaped, The British officers behaved with 
great gallantry, and upwards of sixty of them were either 
Kdited or wounded; but the privates exhibited nothing but 
cowardice, confusion, and disobedience: and it eeems quite 

buble that Washington here learned a secret which was of 
ite service in his fatare career by teaching him that 
British grenadiers were not invincible. 

‘The provincial troops, on the contrary, according to the 

fesimony of Washington, “ bebaved like men,” to are bis own 
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language. Out of three companies that were in the action 
‘bat thirty survived. The regulars, on the contrary, “ran 
away like sheep before hounds,” leaving every thing to the 
mercy of theenemy. “ When we endeavoured to rally them,’* 
continnes Washington, im his letter to the governor of Vir 
ginia, “in hopes of retaining the ground we had lost, and 
what was left on it, it wan with ua little success as if we bad 
attempted to have sopped the wild bears of the mountaina, 
or the rivuletr with our feet." 

The conduct of Washingtun un this trying occasion con- 
finged him m the affections und confidence of Virginia, and 
#8... occasion to more than one presage of his future emi- 
nence, Among fle rest, the Rev. Mr. Davies, in a sermon 
preached goon alter Bradduck’s defvat, taking occasion to al- 
lade to an eveot which was fraught with such disastrous con- 
sequences, uttered the following sentence, which long after- 
wards was cunsidered prophetic—“I cannot but hope,” be 
said, “that Providence has preverved this youth to be the 
eaviour of his country.” * 

Bat such predictions revt un the eaperience of the pant, not 
on an insight into the future. The iuepration which dictated 
the sentiment of Mr. Davier, was, without doubt, founded on 
the solid basia of au accurate knowledge of the virtues, ac- 
quirements, and character of Washingtou. These furnished 
the best auguries of the future, and hore a sure testimony 
‘that, should the period ever arrive when their exercise would 
‘become necessary to the salvation of his country, she would be 
raved by Washington. 

‘The Virginia Asrembly beg in session when the news of 
Fradduck’s defeat and death, and Donbar's iguominious de- 
sertion, arrived, at once waw the dangers to which the pro- 
vince was now exposed. Sixteen companies were accord~ 
ingly raised, the command of which was offered to Washing- 
‘ta, accompanied by the rare compliment of permission to 
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name his field offers. This uffer was cheerfully sccepted, 
though it necessarily imposed on him a charge of the most 
critical nature. The whole frontier of Virginia, extending 
three hundred and sixty miles, now lay exposed to the incur= 
tious of hordes of savages, whore amusement was midnight 
morders; whose fury spared neither age nor zex ; whose en- 
wity wow insatiable; whose revenge, inexpcensibly terrible. 
The means pysceesed by the proviuce were inudequate to the 
purposes of effutaul protection; the British government had 
deserted them, or at Jea-t was ignor mt of the desertion of 
Danbar; the reyal governor was inelflicient, jeutour, or indif= 
ferent, and the safety of Virgisia depended on herself ¥ “ae. 
Her arms were courage and patriotiom—hcr tutelary resiag 
was Washington, 

‘The ravage hud already commenced their Woody career, 
accompanied, aud, if nut instigated, at leaxt not controlled by 
‘their allies: and now was seen what has eo often diegraced 
‘the Christian name in tus New World, the association of 
those whose religion ix merey a1.i Sagiveress, with those 
who never forgive. A seme ens od which, if 1 could prevail 
apon inysell ty enter cuit fori’ + detzaly, wonld thrill the 
hearts of my young readirx, and make thera shiver an with an 
ague. Civilized warfare, in ita worst aspect, is nothing com- 
pared with the strife uf the wilderness with wild and snvage 
warriure, painted like lends, und yelting like infuriated mad- 
men. This for ages wan the deuliny of your forefathers, my 
young readers, and never should you forget the sacred duty 
of affectionate gratitade to their memory. ‘They won for you 
@ dear-bought prize, and left you a uoble legacy, which you 
‘will one day learn to cheriah as inestimable. 

Now came the time that tried men’a souls and bodies too. 
‘The pagan redmen and their Christian allies scoured the whole 
frontier of Virginia, and the wretched inhabitants, scattered 
at far distances from each other, in scanty numbers that pre« 
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Inded effectual resistance, suffered all the horrors of mvage, 
cruelty, instigated and abetted by the arts of civilized white 
men. Nothing waa spared; no age, no sex, HO man, woman, 
or child, conld hope for mercy, hving or dead ; for tha revenge 
of the red man is not satiated by murder; it outlives the 
death of its victim, and wreaks ite last efforts on the inani- 
mate body. The smoke of burning cottages, and the shrieks 
of murdered victims, were seen and heard to arise from the 
depths of foreats, and the repose of nature wae disturbed 
‘by Indian yells and dying groans mingled in one horrible con- 
cert, Fifteen handred savages, divided into separate parties, 
scoured the frontier, and, penetrating towards the more com~ 
pact eettlement, carried terror and rain in their train, All 
who did not flee were murdered and scalped, and ina few 
months the frontier was s desert and a grave. 

In this cruel state of things, the hopes of Virginia reated on 
Washington and her own means of defence. Dunbar wes at 
Philadelphia: the governor was suspected of being jealous of 
the reputation of the rising bero, and of that acquired by the 
provincial troupe, whose cundact at the fatal defeat of Brad- 
dock was contrasted with that of the boasted and boasting 
regulars; and the province was left to her own limited re= 
sources, Fort Duquesne, the great head-yuarters of the em= 
pire of the forest, was in the hands of the French; the Indian 
tribes of the Weat were, without exception, under their in- 
fluence, and a frontier of three hundred and sixty miles was 
to be defended by seven hundred mihtia. Bat these were 
commanded by Washington. 

Be was but twenty-two years of age when he accepted 
the ardaous task of defending Ins country from Christian am- 
bition, savage fury, and remoruelss revenge. Nothing but 
the purest motives of patriotism could have prompted him to 
‘widertake such a duty with the means at his command. The 
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forse raised fer «~8 Porpose was utterly inadequate to protect 
‘the extensive yale now exposed to the incursions of the savages 
and their in-+tigntors. To keep it together would be to leave 
& great Portion of the Btate unprotected; to divide it into 
amaji/ parties would be to ensure their destruction. Scenty 
force was, it was deficient in supplies of every kind. 
+ Ifhe fought the enemy in mass, he would certainly be beaten ; 
if he declined, he would as certainly be blamed. Every 
wavage murder would recoil on his head, and every burning 
cottage light up a flame of indignation against him. Add to 
this, that the old royal governor was now ill-disposed to- 
wards him, not only on the score of his popularity, but his 
firm and manly remonstrances whenever he felt himulf called 
‘upon to point out the existence of errors or neglect, end the 
means of remedying or avoiding them in future. 

It was in the midst of such difficulties, embarrassments, and 
mortifications, that Washington became schooled to that pa- 
tience, fortitude, and perseverance, which prepared him to em- 
counter the obstacles that everywhere presented themselves at 
the commencement and through the whole progress of that 
great Revolution which he consummated by his talents and 
his patriotimm, The royal governor, with the usual wisdom 
of such dignitaries as generally fall to the lot of colonies, had 
determined to act on the defensive. There was no hope of 
Deing able to conquer Fort Duquesne, the possession of which 
euabled the French to command the Ohio and infiuence the 
Indians. Washington therefore proceeded to establish, as far 
ae practicable with his limited means, a chain of small forte 
along the frontier, in which he placed the principal part of his 
little army. With the remainder he traversed the frontier for 
‘the purpose of arresting and punishing the depredations of the 
wavages, and this service he performed with a vigour und ce= 
Aosity that will never be forgotten by Virginia. 

Ta the course of three years of incessant toil, exposure, pri< 
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vations, and dangers, he was witness to a succession of scenes, 
‘the particular relation of which would swell this volume be- 
yond its salutary limits, and at the same time serve to exem- 
Pplify the barbarities of savage warfare, as well as the uncon- 
qnerable firmness and vigour of this admirable young wan. 
At an age when too many of our youth are either engaged in 
frivolous amusements, or murdermg their precious time in the 
indulgence of degrading passions that equally destroy the body 
and corropt the mind, Washington was occupied night and 
day in the highest duties of a patriot, defnding the unpro- 
tected, shielding the bare bosom of bis country, and laying the 
foundation of a fame as lasting as it is pure and undefiled. It 
in sufficient for my porpose to say, that all that imagination 
ever conceived, or experience realized of cruelty, suffering, 
and despair, was presented in the three years of savage war~ 
fare which succeeded the defeat of Braddock. 

‘Traversing the wilderness where here and there a log-house, 
or a little cluster of log-houres, with a cultivated epot sround 
them, had a few days before, perhaps, presented a amiling 
pictare of the first efforte of man tu cope with the wild loxuri- 
ance of natare, he would come to « pite of smoking rains, over 
‘which the birds of prey were svaring, and around which tha 
hungry wolves were yelping and howling. Their prey was 
‘the mangled, perhaps balf-consumed, body of a helpless wo- 
man, an innocent girl, or a speechless infant that never drew 
nourishment but from the breast of ite mother. Mangled with 
dhe knife or the tomahawk, or perforated with bullet-holes— 
their bodies scorched black with fire, and half devoured by 
beasts and birds of prey—their head stripped of its covenng 
ot bair by the crooked scalping-knife, they lay festenng in the 
oun, sad monnments of savage revenge, or bloody ferocity. 

‘The history of no people that ever existed affords euch a 
wecceasion of dangers, hardships, and sufferings as were en- 
Sountered “y the ancestors of my young readers. They came 
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from the enjoyment and habits of civilized life to the antracke 
ed wilderness, or, what is still worse, a wilderness tracked 
only by a race of wild red-men, the most impracticable in their 
darbariam, the most unforgiving in their hate, of any recorded 
in the annals of the world. They endured all, wuffered all, 
conquered all, and though they had sowed their seed in dan« 
gers and terrors besotting them on every aide, it did not fall 
on rocks and barren places. It grew and flourished, and ex- 
tended into a rich and glorious harvest, which those who are 
now reaping should repay by venerating their virtues and imi« 
tating their example. 

‘Washington was not accustomed to dwell on this, one of the 
most painfnl and arduous periods of his life. But there is one 
tale of horror which he related on a particular occasion when 
questioned on the subject by « cherished friend, which will 
give some idea of scenes that were of almost daily occurrence 
during these gloomy and disastrous times. It has been pre. 
served, as nearly as possiple iu bia own words, by one whose 
situation afforded him the best meaus of information. 

“One day,” said Washington, “an we were traversing a 
part of the frontier, we came upon a single log-house, stand- 
ing:in the centre of a little clearing surrounded by woods on 
all sides. As we approached we heard the report of gun, 
‘the umal signal of coming horror. Our party crept cautioualy 
through the underwood, until we approached near enough to 
see what we had already foreboded. A smoke was slowly mak- 
ing its way through the roof of the house, while at the same 
moment a party of Indians came forth laden with plunder, con- 
tisting of cloths, domestic utensils, household furniture, snd 
dripping scalps, We fired, and lulled all but one, who tried 
to get away, but was soon shot down. 

“On entering the hut we saw a aight that, though we were 
familiar with blood and massacre, struck us, at least myself, 
‘with feelings more mournful than I had ever experienced be» 
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fore. Ona bed in one comer of the room lay the body of a 
young woman swimming in blood, with a gash in her fore- 
head which almost separated the head to two parts. Onher 
breast lay wo little babes, apparently twins, lem then a 
twelvemonth old, with thrir heads also cot open. Their in- 
nocent blood, which had once flowed in the name veins, now 
mingled in one current again. 1 was inured to scenes of 
bloodshed and misery, but thiv cut me tv the soul, and never 
in my after-life did I raise my hand against a ravage without 
alling to mind the mother with her litfls twins, their heada 
cleft asunder. 

On examining the tracks of the Indians to ae what other 
murders they mht have committed, we founfl a little boy, 
and a fom ateps beyond his father, both ecalped, and both stone 
dead, From the prints of the boy, 1t would seem he had been 
following the plough with his father, who being probably shot 
dows, he had attempted to cscape. Rut the pour boy was fol- 
lowed, overtaken, and murdered. The rum wae complete. 
Not one of the family had been spared. Sach wos the charac- 
ter of our miscrable warfare. ‘The wretched people on the 
frontier never went to rest without bidding each other fares 
well; for the chancey were they might never wake again, or 
awake only to find their last sleep. Un leaving one spot for 
the purpose of giving protection to another point of exposure, 
the acene was often sich as J hall never forget. The women 
and children clang round oar knees, beseeching us to atay and 
protect them, and crying ont for Uod's wake not to leave them 
to be butchered by the savages. A hundred times f declare 
to Heaven, I would have laid down my Jife with pleasure, 
even under the tomahawk and scalping-knife, could I 
have ensared the safety of those suffering people by the as- 
erifier.”” 

‘The difficulties of hiv situation were aggravated by mali- 
cious reporte and insinuations, reflecting on hie conductand ca- 
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pacity in those miserable times, He was assailed by secret 
enemies, who poisoned the mind of Governor Dinwiddie, and 
added to hiv unwillingness to give efficient aid to the conduct 
of this distressing war. There are extant letters of Washing~ 
ton to that officer, vindicating his proceedings with a manly 
firmness, joined to a modesty highly becoming, and calling for 
‘the names of his secret accusers. In the midst of these insidi« 
ous attacks he however always had one great consolation in 
the consciousness, of performing his arduous duties to the extent 
of his power, and the increasing confidence of his countrymen. 
‘Those sufferings which he could not prevent by his valour, he 
predicted by hissagacity ,and every failure of measures which he 
had endeavoured to prevent only served to prove his superiority 
over those whoee orders he wasobliged to obey. Thnahe rose 
‘with the calamities of the times, and shone only the brighter 
for the darkness which surrounded him. 

To make matters still worse, and increase the miseries of 
Virginia, the British ministry sent out Lond London, as gover 
nor and commander-in-chief. Frenklin has given his charac 
ter, and pronounces it entirely made up of “indecision.” “He 
was like St. George on the signs, always on horseback, but 
never rode on.” It may be supposed, that under such a come 
mander-in-chief matters could only become worse than they 
‘were before. Washington presented him with a statement, in 
‘which, with hie usaal directness and brevity, he pointed out 
‘the fatal consequences of that system of defensive operations he 
had been compelled to adopt, detailed the destitute situation 
of his troops, urged an immediate attack on Fort Duquesne, 
‘the possession of which by the British could, he foresaw, alone 
secure the people of Virginia from the calamities they were 
now suffering. 

Bat the views of Lord Loudon were directed to another 
quarter. Ho aspired to the conquest of Canads. His plan 
‘was to invade that province with the great body of his forces, 





leaving only twelve ondred men to guard the whole southers, 
frentier. Virginia was thus not only left to protect hereelf, 
‘but to assist the defence of the weaker colonies of tha South. 
Bat the maxim and the practice of Washington was never to 
abandon his exertions in a good cavec. He tarned upon 
Lieatenant-Governor Dinwiddie and to the assembly of Vir- 
ginia, once more urging the importance of = proper organitas 
tion of the militia and the raising of a regalar force. But it 
‘was his fate in almost every period of his life to feel and to 
unffer from the consequences of legislative folly or inactivity. 
‘His remonstrances were not only dixregarded, but the effective 
force was diminiahed instead of Leing increased. Almost any 
otber man would have retired from such a service in disguet; 
bat Washington, happily for an country, was one of thore to 
‘whom the neglect and inefficiency of others were only stimu- 
latives to new exertious and new sacrifices. 

He urged and re-urged the captare of Fort Dacqnesne, which 
he had learned was only garnvoned by three hundred men, 
Bat that system of defensive warfare, which he from the first 
strennously opposed, and which fatal experience had proved 
to be altogether nugatory, warstill continued, and produced 
only a repetition of calamities. A second time the savages 
and their allies broke in upon the frontier, approaching still 
nearer to the older settlements, laying waste the country west 
of the Blue Ridge, and spreading destruction to life and pro- 
perty wherever they came. Another succenmon of unheard-of 
barbarities desolated the land, and the hoasted protection of 
the mother country was exemplifled in the tnumphs of the 
tomahawk and ecalping-knife, the murder of defenceleas wo- 
menand children. Well might Colonel Barre exclaim, in 2 
uret of spontaneous eloquence which has scarcely aver been 
equalled, when ove of the ministers in a debate in the British 
Parliament asked, “ Are not the Americans our children 


planted by our care, nowrished by our indulgence, and pro- 
fected by our arms?” Well might he exclaim:— 


" They planted by your care! No, sir; your oppressious 
planted them in America. They fled from your tyranny to an 
‘ancaltivated and inhospitable land, where they were exposed 
to all the evils and sufferings which a wildervess alive with 
Dlood-thirsty savages could inflict. Yet, inspired by a true 
English lova of liberty, they thonght nothing of thene, com~ 
pared with those they had euffered in their own country, and 
from you who ought to have been their protectors. 

« They nourished by your indulgence! No, sir; they grew 
by your neglect. Your indulgence consisted in sending them 
hungry packs of your own creatures to epy out their liberties, 
that you might asea] them by encroachments ; to misrepresent 
their actions, and to prey upon their substance. es, sir; 
you went them men whose conduct has often caused the blood 
of these children of freedum to boil 1 their veins: meu, pro- 
moted to the Iughest seats of justice in that country, who, to 
my knowledge, had good reason to dread a court of justice at 
home. 

“ They protected by your arms! No, sir; they have nobly 
taken up arms in your cause, not ther own. ‘They are fight 
ing the battles of your ambition, uot their interests ; they have 
exerted a most heroic valour in the midst of their daily 
labours, for the defence of a country whose frontier was 
drenched in blood, while itn interior contributed all its savings 
for your emolument.” 


Soon after the arrival of Lord London, Governor Dinwiddie 
departed from Virginia, leaving bebiud him bat an indifferent 
reputation and a wretched province exposed to all the horrors 
of Indian warfare, The adminvetration of the government 
devolved, for a short fume, on Mr. Blair, who, during his brief 
authority, cordially co-operated with Washington in all hus 
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meesares for the public security. Lord Loudon, after doing 
nothing, returned to Englaud, and General Abercrombie suce 
ceeded bim as commanéer-in-chiet of all the British forces in 
the colonies. The war in the suvth wae commutted to the 
charge of General Yui'es, who, mftuvnced by the streng 
solicitations of Washiugton, at length determined on on at- 
tack apon Tort Nuquesne. Before, however, his preparations 
‘were completed, the savages and thrir allies a third time 
ponred in on the few remaining ivhabitants of the frontier, 
and completed the end history of there disastrous times by 
new conflagrations and massacres. Having done this, they 
departed to their wilderness agei, unmolested, and laden 
with plander and bloody trophies 

At length, in the year of 1758, Gencral Forbeu pat his army 
in motion for the purpose of dislodging the French from their 
strong-hold at the coufluence of the Alleghany and Mononges 
hela. I have now before me the plan of a line of march proe 
posed by Warhiugton and adopted hy the commanding general. 
It displays a perfect knowledge of the peculiarities of Indian 
warfare, and of the nieany by which they are bent cunnteracted. 
Though distinguished by that rare modesty which was the 
charneteriatic of Wasliugton in every circumstance and situa 
tion of life, there isin the language and sentiments a manly 
firmness, indicating uot ouly « conviction of right, but a con- 
weiounners of superiority. Iie long experinnee iu this species 
of warfare had given him a privilege to advive. 

Bat ‘hough the royal general accepted the plan, be did not 
follow the advice by which it wasaccompanwd. Washington 
Imnew the importance, nay, the absolute novessity, of celerity. 
Arrangements had beeu made for forming a junction with the 
‘warriors of sume Indian tribes, which were inclined to desert 
the Trench cause, and they were now wailing at Winchester 
for that purpose. He predicted, knowing the impatient dis 
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position of these wild warriors of the woods, that they would 
‘become tired and go home; and so it happened. The season 
-was haif over before the army arrived at Winchester, previous 
to which, the savages bad left thet place, and crossed the 
Alleghanies. 

‘It wes the latter end of June before General Forbes left 
‘Winchester, and Washington again had occasion to predict the 
failore of these dilatory operations. As if stadions of delays, 
‘the commander, instead of marching by Braddock’s road, as it 
‘was called, where a passage waa elready opened through the 
‘wilderness, determined to cut a new path from a place called 
Raystown, against the opinions and remonstrances of Wash- 
ington, He foresaw the consequences of such a tedious oper 
ation, and anticipated the failure of the expedition. In one of 
his letters, he says, “If General Forbes persists at this Inte 
season, he will certainly rain the attempt.” 

On another occasion, alluding to these pernicious delays, he 
ays, “ If this conduct of our leaders does not originate in m- 
perior orders, it must proceed from weakness too gross to 
name. Nothing but a miracle can bring this campaign to a 
bappy isme.” He predicted that the army would be obliged 
to winter at Laure] Hill, without gathering any laurels, and 
that Fort Duquesne would not be captured till the next year, 
if it was ever captured. After cutting this new road through 
the wilderness, a work of vast labour and consequent delay, 
they reached Laurel Hill some time in the middle of Novem~ 
ber, and a council of war was called to decide upon the pro- 
Briety of going into winter-quartere here, or turning back upon. 
Winchester. 

‘While actually thus employed, some prisoners, who had 
been accidentally captured, disclosed the almost defenceless 
state of Fort Duquesne. The design of the British government 
to attack Canada having become known to the French go« 
vernor, he had withdrawn all the forca from the Ohio for his 
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defence at home, with the exception of about three hundred 
men. ‘The Indians, who always join what they consider the 
strongest side in their co-operation with white men, deserted 
their French allies, and the British commander was sseured 
that thefort wasincapable ofdefence,and would surrender with- 
ontfiringa gon. Encouraged by the news, he changed his plan. 
Instead of wintering at Laurel Hill or returning to Winchester, 
‘he marched upon Fort Duquesne, which was evacuated by the 
garrison on his approach. After setting fire to the buildings, 
they embarked in their boats, sailed down the Ohio, and the 
French power ceased for ever in that part of the world. 
‘Thenoeforward, until the capture of Quebec by (eneral 
‘Wolfe, and the final extinction uf the French empire in North 
America, the tide of war flowed im a direction towards the 
north. The plains of Abraham, the pass of ‘liconderogs, the 
Lakes Champlain and George, und the frontier of New-York 
became the aceldama, the fleld of blood in the New World. 
Virginia ceased to bleed for a time; her herrassed citizens 
slept quietly in their beds; her gallant rangers repoved from 
their toilu; and the Indian warwhoop was heard no more, 
Having nobly performed his duty to lus country in her hour 
of peril, and scen thore objects gained which he had sought 
through years of danger, suffering, and disappointment, 
‘Waehington now resigned hiv commirmon, aud sought repose 
in the ebades of Mount Vernon. Eis arduouy exertions and 
severe exposures in the service of his beloved countrymen 
had impaired in a considerable degree his neturally five con- 
stitution, while his incewwant public duties neovssarily pre- 
vented a proper attention to his domeste affairs. These 
considerations determined his conduct, and at the close of the 
year 1758, he bade adieu to his brothers in arms, who an- 
swered him by an affectionate address, and retired to the 
‘bosom of tranquillity, there to remain till called forth to the 
fulfilment of a destiny, as high as ever fell to the lot of man. 
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‘te was now only twenty-seven years of years, and yet had 
twlee received the thanks of the representatives of the people 
of Virgima. His character wns firmly estabhshed for in- 
tegrity, firmness, patnotism, and military sill. Everywhere 
he was looked up to as the first of the sons of Virginia; aa 
her sword and shield; as one who in the hour of danger or 
difficulty mght be reed on as a sage m council, » heroin 
Battle, He bad already eared the most precious of all sub- 
Junary rewards, the confidence and affechons of ns country= 
men. Such are the frmts of early exertion in a virtaous 
cause, and such the blessings of a well-spent youth. 


CHAPTER V. 


Marriage. Domestic Life end Hatits of Wastuogton. Pust Meeting with Mrs, 
Cuss, Preture of that Lady at the Time she captivated Washington. Old 
Jeremy. His Conversations. Sketch of Mount Vemon, Divison of 
Washington's Time, Hour of nung, retiring to revt, breakfasting, dining, 
sc. Hustempormce. Kindnem to bry relatives residing at Mount Vernon, 
‘Discipline of bis Servants. Extracts from ts old Almanse of 176%. His 
‘Custom of retiring ta read. Anecdote of old Jeremy. Troubles with Eng> 
land. Is elected to the First Congress. 


1 am now to present Washington to the contemplation of my 
young readers in a character not less worthy of ther admira~ 
tion, and in which they may all imtate him if they please. 
‘The ensving fifteen years of his hfe were spent in rural occu- 
pations, rural exercises, and the performance of his duties as 
e husband, a master, and e farmer, occaxionally interrupted 
by those of a justice of the peace and a member of the Vir- 
ginia Assembly. In the latter capacity be was a highly useful 
legislator, but too much 2 man of energy and action to be a 
great orator, although admirably clear in deportment. I have 
‘indeed observed that few of the celebrated orators of ancient 
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or modern times were ever much distinguished for military 
skill and prowess. Many who can tell how a thing should 
be done, are utterly incapable of doing it, and :t has passed 
into a proverb, that those who are good at talking are neldom 
good at any thing elee. 

Soon after his retirement from the service, he married Mrv. 
@ lady born in the same year with himeelf, of 
considerable personal attractions, and large fortune. Der 
waiden name was Dandridge, and both by birth and marriage 
she was connected with rome of the most respectable families 
in Virginia. All her claims to distinction from family con~ 
nections are now, however, merged in the one great name of 
‘Washington, and derive their purest lustre from an associa- 
tion with the Father of his Country. 

It haw been related to me by one whose authority E cannot 
doubt, that the firat meeting of Colonel Washington with hin 
fature wife was entirely accidental, und took place at tho 
house of Mr C‘hamberlayne, who resided on the Pamupkey, 
one of the branchey of York River. Washington was on his 
way to Williamaburg, on somewhat preaving business, when 
he met Mr. Chamberlayne, who, according to the good old 
‘Virginia custom, which forlnds a traveller to pass the door 
without doing homage at the fireside of hospitality, insisted 
on his stopping an honr or two at his roansiou. Wash- 
ington complied unwittingly, for his burmess was urgent. 
But it is nid that he was in no haste to depart, for he had 
met the lady of his fate in the person of Mre, Martha Custis, 
of the White House, county of New Kent, in Virginia. 

T have now before me a copy of au original picture of this 
lady, taken about the time of which i am treating, when she 
captivated the affections of Washington. It represents a figure 
rather below the middle size, with hezel eyes, and hair of the 
wame colour, finely rounded arms, a besutiful chest and taper 
‘waist, dreesod in a blue silk robe of the fashion of the times, 
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and altogether furnishing = very sufficient apology to « young 
gentleman of seven and twenty for delaying his journey, and 
perhaps forgetting hie errand for a time. The sun went down 
and rose again before Washington departed for Willismaburg, 
leaving his heart behind him, and, perhaps, carrying another 
eway in exchange. Having completed bis business at the 
seat of government, he soon after visited the White House, 
and being accustomed, as my informant says, to energetic and. 
persevering action, won the Indy and carried her off from 
crowd of rivals, 

‘The marriage took place in the winter of 1759, but at what 
precise date ia not to be found in any record, nor is it, I be= 
lieve, within the recollection of any person living. I have in 
my possession a manuscript containing the particulars of va- 
rious conversations with old Jeremy, Washington's black ser- 
vant, who was with him at Braddock’s defeat, and accompa- 
nied him on his wedding expedition to the White House. Old 
Jeremy is still living, while I am now writing, and in fall poa- 
session of his faculties. His memory is most especially pre- 
served, and, as might be expected, he delights to talk of Massa, 
George. The whole series of conversations was taken down 
verbatim, in the peculiar phraseology of the old man, and it in 
quite impossible to read the record of this living chronicle of 
the early days of Washington, without receiving the full con« 
viction of ita perfect trath. 

From this period Washington resided constantly at Mount 
Vernon, one of the moat beavtifal situations in the world. A 
wood-crowned bluff of considerable height projects out into 
the Potomac, here one of the most capacious and noble of 
rivers, affording an extensive view both above and below. 
A fine lawn slopes gracefully from the piazza in front of the 
‘honse to the brow of the hill, where, high above the wave, you 
stand and view a wide prospect of grest variety and interest. 
‘The house was at the time of his marriage of indifferent size 
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and convenience, but was shortly improved into a capacions 
and imposing mension. The place is worthy of him with 
whose memory it is inseparably associated, and loog may it 
appertain to the family and name of Washington. 

‘He here put in practice that system of regularity and of tem~ 
perance in every species of indulgence and of labour, which he 
persevered in, as far a» was consistent with his circumstances 
and situation, during the remainder of his life. His momenta 
‘were numbered, and divided, and devoted to his various objectw 
and purvaits. His hours of rising and going to bed were the 
same throughout every season of the year, He always shaved, 
dressed himeelf, and answered his letters by candleclight in 
summer and winter; and his time for retiring to reat was nine 
o'clock, whether he hed company or not. He brealfasted at 
seven o’olock in summer, and eight in winter; dined at two, 
and drank his tea, of which he was very fond, early in the 
evening, never taking auy sapper. Ti» breakfast always con 
sisted of four small corn-cakes, split, battered, and divided 
into quarters, with two small-sized cups of tea. At dinner 
he ate with a good appetite, but was nut choice of his food; 
@rank amall-beer at his meals, and two glasees of old Madeira 
after the cloth was removed. He scarcely ever exceeded that 
quantity. The kernels of two or three black-walnute com= 
pleted the repast. THe was very kind, affectionate, and atten 
tive to his family, scrupulously observant of every thing relat~ 
ing to the comfort, as well as the deportment and manners, of 
the younger members. 

‘His babits of military command prodaced a amilar system 
with regard to his servants, of whom he exacted prompt at- 
tention and obedience. These conditions complied with, and 
they were sure of never being subjected to caprice or passion. 
Neglect or ill-conduct was promptly noticed, for the eye of 
the master was everywhere, and nothing connected with the 
‘economy of his estate escaped him. He knew the value of 
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independence, and the mode by which it is obtained and pro- 
served. With him idleness was an object of contempt, and 
prodigality ot ayersion. He never murdered an hour in wilfal 
indolence, or wasted a dollar in worthless enjoyment. He was 
‘as free from extravagance as from meannessor parsimony, and 
‘never in the whole course of his life did he turn his back on a 
friend, or trifle with a creditor. 

In an old Virgina aimanack of 1762, belonging to Washing- 
ton, and oow before me, wterleaved with blank sheets, are 
various memoranda relating to roral effaire, all in his own 
hand-writing, a few of which I shall extract, for the pur 
pose of showing my youthful readers that an attention to bis 
private affaira was not conmdered beneath the dignity of tht 
man destined to wield the fortunes of his country. 


April. Sowed tin ithy-seed iu the old apple-orchard be- 
low the hill, 
“ 1%, Sowed, or rather sprinkled a little of ditto o1 
the oats. 
“ 26, Began to plant corn at all my plantations. 
May 4. Fmished planting corn at all my plantations. 
‘Thus, in the dignifled simplicity of usefulness did this grea 
and good man employ himself during the years which elapse 
between the period of his retirement after the expalsion of th 
French from the Ohio, until the commencement of the trouble 
which preceded the Revolution. His occupation was hur 
bandry—the noblest of all others; his principal amusemer 
‘was honting the deer, which at that time abounded in th 
foresta of the Potomac. Here his skill in horsemanship ret 
dered him conspicuous above all his competitors. He alt 
read much, and his hour was eorly in the morning. 
His custom was to retire to a private room, where no or 
was permitted to interrupt him. Much curiosity prevaile 
among the servants to know what he was about, and o! 
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Jeremy relates that, in order to gratify it, he one morning en- 
tered the room under pretence of bringing a pair of boote. 
‘Washington, who was reading, raised his eyes from the book, 
and getting quietly up—* TI tell you,” said Jeremy, “I go ont 
of de room faster dan I come in!” 

Daring this long interruption uf his military life, Washing- 
ton was, either constantly or at short intervals, a member of 
the Virginia Assembly, where he resolutely and firmly opposed 
the claims of British supremacy that now became daily more 
importunate and tenacious. ‘The British officers serving under 
Braddock, Loudon, Forbes, and others, having beeu frequently 
entertained in the houses of the planters of Virginia, with all 
the appurtenances of apparent wealth, had carned home to 
England reports of the luxuries enjuyed and dispenved by 
‘thene prosperous colonists. The general opinion in that state 
has always beeu, that these disclosures of unmuepected wealth 
first gavo the British ministry au idea of taxing the colouies. 
‘There is alvo a tradition that a certain wealthy Virginian, be- 
ing on « visit to England, engaged in play with the old Duke 
of Cumberland, the victor of Culloden, and lost, 1 think 
twenty thousand ponnds, which he pait promptly hy a check 
on his banker. This fact becoming known, the miniwtry natur- 
ally concluded, that colonies affording such pigeons as this, 
might reasonably be called upon to pay for what they wer 
pleased to call the protection of the mother country. The 
source from which this anccdote in derived entitles it to entire 
credit. 

But whatever may have been the immediate causea, the time 
‘wan now approaching when the repose of Washington, and 
‘the liberties of bis fellow-citizens, were to be assniled by the 
pretensions of power. The claim of the mother-country was 
a right to tax the colonies through the egency of parliament in 
which toy were not represented ; the great principle asserted 
by the colonies was, that taxation and representation were in- 
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ienpaired by hard service in the wilderness, and to restore that 
vigour and activity for which in his youth he had been so 
highly distinguished. It may not be uninteresting to my 
young readers to describe him as he is represented in & por 
trait painted at Mount Vernon in 1772, by the elder Mr. 
Peale, a portrait of which is now before me. That worthy 
old gentleman used often in his latter days to relate that, 
while engaged in this work, he was one day amnsing himself 
with the young men of the family in playing at quoita and 
other exercises, when Washington joined, and completely out- 
did them all. 

As nothing relating to the Father of his Country can be tn- 
interesting to hia children, I will here give another anecdote 
Dlustrating his strength, in the words of one of his nearest 
connexions, who is still living. 

“We were sitting,” said he, “in the little parlour 
fronting the rivor, to the right as you enter the portico. 
‘The general and sevcral others were present—among them 
two young men remarkable for their strength, when a lage 
back-log rolled from tke chimney out on the hearth. The go- 
neral took the tongs sud very deliberately, without apparen¢ 
effort, put it back in its place. A quarter of an hour after- 
warda he went out, and the gase with which he handled it bo- 
came the subject of remark. The log was taken down, and 
not a man of ns could lift, much lesa put it in its place again. 
Finally, one with the tongy, another with the shovel, we all 
set to, and succeeded in replacing it. The general, thongh re- 
markably strong in all bis limba, was particularly 60 in his 
bands and fingers.” 

‘The portrait to which I refer, and which was taken shortly 
before Washington entered on his last and great career, repre 
sents & man in the vigour of his prime, in the uniform of the 
provincial troops; a cocked hat of the fashion of the time; a 
blue coat, faced aud lined with scarlet; waistcoat and 
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‘breeches of the same colour. The coat and waistcoat, in the 
Ieft-haod pocket of which is seen a paper, endorsed “ Order 
of merch,” ere both edged with silver lace, and buttons of 
white metal, A gorget, shaped like a crescent, and bearing 
the arms of England, is suspended from the neck by a blue 
riband, and an embroidered tilac-coloured crape sash thrown 
over the left shoulder. ‘The right band ia partly thrast into 
‘the waistcoat, and covered with a thick buff buckskin glove, 
and the left arm is passed behind the back so as to suatain a 
fasee, the barrel of which projects above the shoulder. This 
wan the very dress he wore on the fatal field of Nock Hill, 
where Braddock fell. 

‘The face is that of a fresh avd romewhnt florid man, with 
light-brown hair. The eye a deep clear blue, fall of spirit 
and vivacity; the nose resembling that of his subsequent 
likenesses, but much more becoming; and the mouth indica- 
ting most emphatically that uncouqucrable Armness of par- 
pose, that inspired perreverance, that cool yvf ardent chare 
acter, which the history of hia whole life exhibits. 1 should 
judge from this picture that Waslmgton was natarally of a 
‘vivacious temperament, for his eye in full of fire, and itv ex« 
presaion rather gay than grave, aud I vlull, in the course of 
thiu work, lay before my young readers ome yroofk in sup- 
part of my opinion, The inceskant cares and labonrs he 
encountered soon after this period, and the weight of those 
momentous interests which so heavily lay on his mind, and 
would have weighe d almost any other tu the earth, were 
amply sufficient to repress his natural vivacity. Hence, from 
the date of his accepting the command in the great crusade 
for the establishment of the rights of hie country, he was 
weldom known to be gay, acarcely ever laughed aloud, and 
his character was that of gravity, if not something more. 

Washington was upwards of six feet in height; robust, 
but of perfect symmetry in his proportions; eminently cale 
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played a grave self-poesession, and was easy and affable. Al! 
‘those who ever associated with him have remarked that in- 
describable dignity which, though it created an affectionate 
eonfidence, at the same time repressed all freedoms, and for- 
‘bade the indulgence of the slightest indecorum in his presenoe. 
‘Hin most remarkable feature was his mouth, which was per- 
fectly unique. The lips firm and compressed. The under 
jaw seemed to grasp the upper with force, as if the muscles 
‘were in fill action, even while he sat perfectly atill and com- 
posed. Yet an air of benignity and repose always pervaded 
his face, and his smile displayed an extraordinary attraction. 
No man ever possessed in a higher degree the art, or rather 
the moral and physical qualifications, to ensure the reapect 
and affection of all who came within the circle of his 
influence, 

Sach was Washington when the waffrages of his country- 
men called him from his retirement, first to assiat by hie 
councils, and next to vindicate their rights in the strife of 
arma, While attending upon his duties as a member of the 
first Congrew, he was, on the fourteenth of June, 1775, 
unanimously chosen commander-in-chief of the armies of the 
‘United Colonies, and all the forces now raised or to be raised 
‘by them. Some little effort was made in favour of General 
‘Ward of Massachusetts; but, happily for the cause and the 
conntry, local feelings and personal predilections were nobly 
wacriflced on the altar of patriotium, and the destinies of 
Liberty fell upon one fully adequate to their support. 

‘Washington accepted the dangerous pre-eminence offered 
him with that modest firmmesa which never deserted him. 1 
have a letter before me announcing the event to Mre. Wash- 
‘ington, and exproming his doubts whether he is qualified for 
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the task he had undertaken, with a mmpbcity that precludes 
all sdes of affectation, 1fsach a wealnese were compatible with 
tus character Another, written just before hin departure for 
Boston, to assume a command winch promeed httie but 
dhfficulty and Gusaster, of not disgrace and death, I shall now 
}#y before my young readers It at once dheplays his domestic 
fechngs, bis unsfiscted diffidence, lus umform and affecting 
reliance om the goodness of Prondence 


“ Philadelphia June 23d, 1718. 
“My Dearesy, 

“As 1 am within a few munntes of leaving this city, T could 
not thmk of departing from it without dropping you a hne, 
espemally as I do not know whether it will be in my power 
to wnite again until I get to the camp at Boston. I go fally 
‘trusting mm that Providence which has been more bountiful to 
me than I deserve, and in full confidence of « happy meeting 
‘with you in the fall I have not time to add more, asI am 
surrounded by company to take lease of me I retain an 
unalterable affection for you, which neither time or distance 
can change. My best love to Jeck, and Nelly, and regards 
to the rest of the family, concludes me with the utmost 
sincenty, 

“Yourentre, 
“Gro. WasHinaron 

‘By accepting the command of the army of the Umted Colo- 
mes, Washington placed his life and fortune on the issue of 
the struggle. He not only meked the penis of battle, which 
every brave man 1s willog fo encounter in a just cause, but 
‘the imminent danger of penshing on the scaffold or under the 
gallows. Asa leader in what was called a rebellion by the 
Brtush government, the rum of the cause of his country 
would, almost as @ matter of course, have been followed 
either by @ vluntary exile, or an ignommous death. Indeed, 
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my young readers ought never, while they live in the enjay- 
ment of the blessings of liberty, to forget those who won and 
transmitted them to posterity, fought, as was the reproachfal 
phrase of their hanghty antagonists, “with halters round 
their necks,” and at the risk of perishing, as the unsuccessfat 
champions of liberty have always perished, with the stigma 
of treason on their names. Under all these circumstances, 
we have a nght to presume, and such 2 conclusion accords 
‘with tha whole tenour of his life, that, in accepting a atation 
fraught with so many dangers and discouragements, Wash- 
ington was actuated, not by the love of power, but nolely by 
an attachment to his country and to the rights of his fellow- 
citizens. 

‘The triamph in the cause of freedom, achieved by the United 
States, as they were now soon to be denominated, has already 
attracted the admiration of nations. Bat they knew not half 
the difflcalties the good people of the colonies had to encoun= 
ter. There was a moral inflaence which, of itself, wan almost 
inwurmountuble. An influence which to this day festers in the 
veins of the free citizens of this independent confederation, 
independent in every thing but mind. It was the influence of 
that long habit of inferiority which in ever the inglorious 
larthright of colonies, 

‘The idea of European superiority, and most especially of 
British valour, Britivh wisdom, and, above all, British power, 
‘was an inheritance of our forefathers, and has descended to 
their children. In their eyes, England was invincible—she 
grasped the trident of the ocean in one hand, and in the other 
the sceptre of the land. Equally pre-eminent in arms, in 
science, and in literature, the idea of opposing her power, or 
resisting her pretensions, was almost equivalent to that of the 
‘war of the pigmies against the giants. It seemed not courage, 
but temerity; not fortitude, but presumption; aot the calm 
deliberate energy of freemen, determined to assert theix righta, 
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\bat the frenzy of a clave, guashing his teeth, and vainly at- 
tempting to break his fetters. It was « great effort to overe 
come these long prepossewsions, and it was reserved for the 
descendants of Englishmen to dissolve the charm of invinci- 
bility that had been cherished for ages in behalf of their 
forefathers. ‘ 

Besides this sou)-snhdning feeling of inferiority, which ge- 
nerated a thousand miserable fears, there were other real and 
substantial grounds for all but despar. The colonies had 
mddenly, by the violent proceeding. of the British ministry 
in relation to Boston, which had first dared to resist the pay- 
ment of the duty on fea, been precipitated on a crisis which 
lefé them uo alternative bot submission or revistance. They 
were obliged to give up the cause, or to enter at once ou ite 
assertion by arma. Withont adequate meanr, ur unity of ace 
tion, or concert of system, they had followed the impulse of a 
generous patriotism, which calvalates no deficienciey, and 
flown to the relie? of thew brotlen of New-Lnglaud, on 
‘whose heads the,vengeance of Ungland bad first alighted, 
‘They were too yee to wait to see their neighbourn fall before 
‘they came to the rescue, and too magnapimons to desert those 
swho were suffering in the common cause. 

‘Washington was cheered on his way to Boston by the uni- 
versal voice of confidence in the new commander ; hy a rew= 
lution of Congress pledging itself to stand hy him with their 
lives and fortnnes in defence of “ American liberty ;” by a 
committee which met and escorted him to Boston: and by an 
address presented to him by the Massachusetts House of Be- 
presentatives, couched in the moat respectfal and affectionate 
Tanguage. 

On entering nyon the duties of his command, he soon found 
that, however he might rely on tho spirit and patriotism of 
the people, the army was in a most destitate state, and af- 
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forded bat mall grounds for the hope of a successful issue to 
the struggle at hand, eave through a long series of trials and 
suffering. There was e genoral defect of organization, and an 
almost total absence of all the munitions of war, ‘The arms 
‘wore defective, and the want of powder was s decisive ob 
atacle to their use. ‘The letters of Washington, from this tine 
orward, farnith the best exposition of his situation, and the 
most authentic matenals for « lustory of the difficulties, de~ 
Jays, and mortifications be encountered, the heroism, patience, 
and perneverance with which be endured or surmounted them. 
‘To them, therefore, I shall principally resort in the narrative 
‘which follows. No one can read these letters without receiv 
ing @ conviction that, during the whole coarse of the content 
for the liberties of the New World, ‘Washington was the mas= 
‘ter-spirit of the canse, and that but for his argent solicitations 
to Congress ; his sagacious recommennations of the meastres 
Proper to be pursued; his unweaned perseverance in stem- 
ming the tide of ill-fortune, and providing against ite effects; 
‘his inflexible firmness in bearing up agairt=t every exigency ; 
his conrage, his patriotism, and his genius, ll reinforced and 
sustained by the commanding influence of Nis character, the 
straggle for several years might, in all probability, have been 
lengthened many years more—if it had not been prematarely 
brought to an end by tho utter defeat and subjection of the 
States, and the postponement, if not final extinction, of all 
hope of independence. If ever any man merited the grantest 
of all titles, that of tho Deliverer of his Country, it was 
‘Washington; 
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CHAPTER VII. 


Jeunes of the Revolatioaary War. altar of Lexington and Concord, Battle 
of Bunker's Till, Washington amves ut Bovton avd ssquspes the Compuand, 
State oF the Amerioan Army. Probable Causes of the Insetivity of Geveral 
Howe, Attempt to dislodge the Amencans fhom Dorchester Hanghts. Eva 
uation of Boston by the Brtush. Washington and his Army reoelve the 
‘Thanks of Congress. Hu firm stand in behalf of the American Prisaneta, and 
‘Threat of Retaliation, General Howe rlancs the system puriued by Go- 
vernor Gage, 


Bayone entering on « detail of the actions of Washington in the 
reat war ofthe Revolution, a briefeketch of thestate of affniraat 
that time will be useful, to enable my youthful readers to com- 
prehend what follows. ‘This dispute between England and 
her colonies originated in the claim of the former to tax the 
latter without ther consent. They ssscrted the rights of 
Englishmen, as the descendants of Englishuen; and as no na- 
tive of that country could be taxed without the consent of a 
parliament in which-ne was supposed to be represented, they 
insisted the same rule should be ex(ended to them. They de- 
mended either the right of being represented in the parliament 
of England, or that of taxang themselves through the medium 
of their own colonial assemblies. 

‘This right they always exercised, and as they bad never on 
‘auy occasion declined contributing the necessary means of de= 
fraying their own expenses, and defending themselves against 
the Indiens, and other enemies, there was no jost pre- 
text for any innovation on this long-established practice. The 
government of England having discovered that the colonies 
‘were growing rich, began to think them worth protection 
now that they could afford to pay for protection, Under pre= 
tence of th. burden of defending them against the French and 
Tnilisme in (how wars wiuch originated in the rivalry of 
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Earopean ambition, and in which they had no concer what- 
ever, an act of parliament was passed Isying a doty on 
stamps. Ali legal papers were obliged to bear a stamp, for, 
which 8 certain sum was to be paid to certain commissioners, 
for the use of the British government: and, consequently, 
every species of business became subject to this imposition 
which was equally oppressive and embarrassing. 

It was not, however, the amount of the tax, nor the vexa~ 
tious mode by which it was collected, that roused the renist= 
ance of the Americans. They saw that this was the com- 
mencement of a grest system of imposition, founded on the 
supremacy of a ppt¥ament in which they were not represented, 
and in the clgjes of whose members they had no voice what- 
ever, They enw that this was the first attempt to feel the 
pulse of the inhabitants of the colonies, and that submission 
now wonld be the signal for new exactions hereafter. Now 
therefore, was the time to reuiat, or never. They munt train 
at the gnat or prepare themaelves to swallow the camel. 

‘Others have resisted actaal oppressions; it was reserved to 
the Americans to wrestle for principles alone, They struggled 
against fature rather than prosent evile; and, with a wisdom, 
‘firmnens, and foresight to which there is no perallelexample in 
the history of'the world, met on the very threshold the enemy, 
which, if they had once permitted to enter the house, would 
‘have finally turned them out of doors. Their manly yet tem- 
perate remonstrances at length procured a repeal of the stamp 
uct; bat the very abandonment of the practice was accom- 
panied by an assertion of tho principle of parliamentary supre- 
macy, on which it had been founded. The Americans con- 
tinned dissatisfied with a concession which, while it abated 
the grievance, reserved the right to renew it whenever it was 
‘thought proper. 

‘The frequent and expenaive wars of England, which had 
‘been vome time prosecuted upon fhe new principle of shifting 
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On posterity the burdens of their fathers, had entailed upon 
that country the modern blessing of a vast national debt- 
‘This carried with it the necessity of additional taxation to 
meet the interest; and the British ministry began to cherish 
adesign to make the coloues a party in contributing to the 
payment of debts which they had uo agency in contracting. 
Not one of the wars of England, in which these debts were 
incurred, had originated in any desire to benefit the United 
Colonies. They were the consequences of European ambition 
and national rivalry. 

The repeal of the stamp act was followed at no great dis- 
tance of time by an attempt to collect a tax on tea, which 
constituted an item in the original budget of which the 
former was by far the most vexatious, and had never been 
repealed. Again was that spit of liberty which our ances- 
tors brought with them to the Western wilderness, and be- 
queathed to their postenty, roused to action Remonstrances, 
petitions, and appeals, the mort eloquent, and unanswerable, 
couched in language the most respectful, were transmitted to 
the parliament, the people, and the king of England. All 
these addresses were written with vigour, a temperate 
dignity, and a force of reasoning characteristic of an ealight- 
ened people determined to maintain their rights; a people 
‘whose ancestors had sought the antrodden wilds of s New 
World that they might escape the despotism of Charch and 
Biate, and bequeathed to them an abhorrence of tyranny. That 
to the people of England, written by John Jay, is one of the 
finest productions of those times which awakened and gave 
new energies to the genius and virtue of our countrymen. It 
furnishes the heads of the principles asserted by our ances- 
tors. 
“Know then,” it says, “that we consider ourselves, and do 
insist thet we are and ought to be, as free as our fellow-wb- 
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jects of Great Britain, and that no power on earth has a right 
to take our property from us without our consent. 

“That we claim all the benefits secured to the subject by 
‘the English Constitution, and particularly that inestimable 
one of trial by jury. That we hold it essential to English 
liberty, that no man be condemned anheard, or punished for 
supposed offences, without having an opportunity of making 
his defence. 

“That we think the Legislature of Great Britain is not 
authorized by the constitution to establish a religion fraught 
with sangainary and impious tenets, or to erect an arbitrary 
form of government in any quarter of the globe. These 
rights, we, as well as you, deem sacred. And yet, sacred as 
they are, they have, with many others, been repeatedly and 
flagrantly violated. 

“Are the proprietors of the soil of Great Britain all lords 
of their own property? Can it be taken from them without 
their consent? Will they yicld to the arbitrary disposal of 
of any man or number of men whatever? You know they 
will not. 

“Why, then, are the proprietors of the soil of America lew 
lords of their property than you sre of yours? Or why 
should they submit to the disposal of your parliament, or any 
other parliament or council in the world, not of their elec+ 
tion? Can the intervention of the sea that divides us cause 
disparity in our rights? Or can any reason be given why 
English subjects who live three thousand miles from the royal 
palace should enjoy jess liberty than those who are threa 
hundred miles distant from it® Reason looke with indigna- 
tion on such chimerical distinctions, and freamen can never 
peroaive their propriety.” 

‘The people of England responded to the appeal, but had 
‘too little influence to obtain justice for their brethren across 
the Atlentic; the king permitted his ministers to follow out 
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{heir own policy; and the parliament referred their com: 
plaints to what were aptly called “Committees of Oblivion” 
where they were never heard of more. 

A few voices were heard in the British aenate pleading the 
cause of the Americans. But though among them were those 
of a Burke and a Pitt, they were as voices crying in the wile 
dernees, unheard except by stocks and stones, and animals 
without sympathy. Their appeals in behalf of the rights of 
the descendants of Englishmen fell dend to the ground, though 
they would seem to have been calculated to awaken the dead 
from their graves. The elder Pitt, who bad in an hour of 
‘weakness buried the glory of an illustrious name in the ob 
ecurity of an empty title, vindicated the rights of our fore« 
fathers in a manner which entitles him to the lasting grati« 
tude of their posterity. 

“For God's sake,” said he on one occasion, when address 
ng the House of Lords—“for God's sake then, my lords, let 
the way be instantly openeé fr reconciliation, I say in« 
stantly, or it will be too late. The Americans tell you—and 
remembet it is the language of three millions of people—they 
tell you they will never submit to be taxed without their own 
consent. They insist ons repeal of your laws. ‘They do not 
ask it ag a favour; they claim it asa right. They demand it. 
And I tell you the acts must be repealed—they soil be re~ 
pealed. You cannot enforce them. But the bare repeal will 
not satisfy this enlightened and spirited people. What! se- 
tinfy them by cancelling a bit of paper—« piece of parchment! 
No, my lords! you must go farther; you must declare you 
have no right to tax them. Then they will confide in you. 

“There are, my lords, three millions of whigs in America, 
‘Three millions of whigs with arms in their bands, which every 
one knows how to use, are a formidable body. ‘There are, I 
teust, twice as mapy whigw in England; and I hope the whigs 

‘Fas hed eam erunted Marl ef Chatham. 
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in both countries will unite, and make a common catse in de« 
fence of their common rights. They are united by the strong. 
est ties of sentiment and interest; and will, therefore, I hopes 
Sy to support their brethren. In this most alarming and dis- 
‘tracted state of your affairs, though borne down by disease, L 
have crawled to this house, my lords, to give you my best ad- 
vice, which is, to beseech his majesty that orders may be in= 
tantly despatched to General Gaga to remove bis troops from 
Boston. Their presenee is asouree of perpetual irritation and 
suspicion to those people. How can they trust you with the 
bayonet at their breasts? 

“ They have all the reason in the world {o believe that you 
mean to deal them death or slavery. Let us then set about 
this business in earnest. ‘There is no time to be lost. Cvery 
moment ia big with danger. Even while J am speaking, the 
decisive blow may be strack, and millions involved in the 
consequences, The very first drop of blood that is shed will 
make 8 wound perhaps never @ de healed—a wound of such 
‘Uncommon malignity as will never be closed. It will mortify 
the whole body, and hasten, both in England and America, 
that dissolation to which all the nations of the earth are des- 
‘tined.” 

But when were mother-countries ever just to their children ? 
"The inflexible policy has ever been to make their industry trie 
botary to their own laxury and ambition; to make them the 
rich pastares for foragmg their own greedy dependants; to 
insult and harass them with indignities and restraints of every 
kind, and finally to leave them no altemative but slavery or 
resistance mito death. The voice of wisdom, justice, and 
patriotism——tha sloquence of inspiration and virtue combined, 
‘Darsting as it were from the brink of the grave, was unheard. 
"The knife was placed at the throat of America, and the pro 
pheoy of the great staterman was falfilled. 

‘The immediate qvcasion which produced the fret act of re+ 
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sistance on the part of the Americana was an attempt to ine 
troduce a cargo of tea into Boston, on which a duty of three- 
pence a pound was laid by act of parliament. Trifling as it 
‘was, it involved the whole principle of the right of taxation 
‘without representation, and the patriotic inbabitants of Bos- 
tou, who had before signalized themselves on various occa- 
sions by their etern resistance to every encroachment on their 
rights, proceeded to settle the question in a summary manner. 
A party disguised as Indians entered the vessel, and threw 
the whole cargo overboard. Such was the admirable secrecy 
with which this was meditated, proposed, and performed, that 
though every effort was made by the royal governor and his 
instruments to discover the actora, not one hetrayed himnelf, 
or was betrayed by the others. To thie day the names of a 
large portion of these daring patriots remain either question« 
able or unkaown 

‘When this proceeding became known in England, it called 
down the vengeance of the ministry and 1ts subservient parlia~ 
‘ment on the devoted city. An uct was passed shotting up the 
port of Boston, and of course destroying its trade entirely. 
Reinforcements were sent to Governor Gage, and every thug 
indicated a settled determination on the part of the British 
ministry to enforce the system of taxation. These acts roused 
the indignation, while they awakened the fears, of the Ameri~ 
cans. Tho rest of the colomes conmdered that Boston was 
suffering in the common cause, and promptly resolved to make 
common cause with her. The people of New-England espe~ 
cially took the deepest interest in the fate of their capital, and 
fa generous excitement pervaded the whole country. A gene« 
ral congress of all the colonies was convened, whose first act 
‘was a Declaration of Rights, in which they asserted the an- 
cient privileges of Englishmen, professed their loyalty to the 
king, and their determination “to risk every thing short of 
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‘their eternal salvation to defend and tranmnit those rights en~ 
fire to their innocent and beloved posterity.” ‘The people 
weconded their representatives, and agreed to an abstinence 
from all British manufactures, which then constituted nearly 
all their luxuries and most of their comforta. 

In this state of affairs a spark fell among the combustibles 
and lighted the flames of a seven-years war. Congress had 
ordered a deposit of stores and ammunition at Concord, a vil- 
lage about thirteen miles from Boston. Governor Gage 
despatched » force of eight hundred grenadiers and light in- 
fantry for the purpose of destroying them. Information hav- 
ing been sent by Doctor Warren, one of the early martyrs in 
the cause of freedom, the inhabitants of Concord and ite 
vicinity prepared for the reception of the enemy. 

Arriving at Lexington, the British mot a party of about 
twenty militia and thirty or forty unarmed spectators. Major 
Piteaim, who commanded the former, rode up to them, and 
cried out, in a furious tone, “ Disperse, you rebela—lay down 
your arme and disperse.” This insalting command not being 
promptly obeyed, he discharged his pistol, and ordered his 
men to fire. He was immediately obeyed, and the inhabitants 
fied, while the British continued their fire. This at length 
provoked resistance; the inhabitants returned the fire, and 
several were killed on both sides. 

‘The British continued to advance omQmpcord. The news 
of the affair at Lexington had spread like fire on a prairie 
through the neighbourhood, and roused a spirit of resistance. 
Armed men seemed to spring ont of the earth; the farmers 
left their ploughs sticking in the farrows, and the horves in 
their gears, and seizing their muskets, rushed to the defence of 
their country. Intimidated, however, by the number of the 
enemy, they took a position behind a bridge, and waited for 
reinforcements, while the British proceeded to destroy the 
stores and ammunition. 
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Having done this, they marched upon the bridge to disperse 
the militia. They agam gave the first fire, which was returned, 
‘with quch effect that they were compelled to retreat. ‘They 
were pursned by the Ameruans; who, now roused to von 
geance, no longer stuod on the defeusnve. As they fled to 
‘wards Boston, it was like running the gauntlet. The woods, 
‘the windows, and the stone fences were ahve with irritated 
freemen, and every shot made its mark on the enemy. The ball 
rolled, and gathered asit rolled; and before the enemy retamed 
to Boston, two hundred and seventy-three, in killed, wounded. 
and prisoners, had paid the forfeit of shedding the first blood 
in the canse of oppression. 

‘The inhabitants of Lexington, Concord, and the neighbour« 
ing country, proved themselves on this occasion worthy 
descendants of the pious and gallant pilgrims, who bad sacri« 
fived all for liberty in the Old World, and braved, in the same 
eause, the dangers, hardships, and privations of the New. Of 
the company of volunteer militia belunging to Lexington, 
eeven wore killed and ten wounded. 1¢ seems to have been a 
family of brothers, for among them were nine of the name of 
Smith, twelve of Harrington, and thirteen, one for each of the 
wtates, of Munroe, 

The name of every man belonging to the little band which 
farnished the first martyrs to liberty in thia western world, 
wbonld be recorded and remembered. The anniversary of the 
battle of Lexington deserves to be kept, and bas lately been 
commemorated in a manner equally honourable to the living 
and the dead; and long may it be before the children or the 
men of my country become indifferent to the heroism and sas 
crfioes of their humble ancestors. 

On thia occasion there occurred instances of devoted and 
persevering courage which may, and ought te be, placed side 
hy side with any thet adorn the history of Greece and Bome. 
‘The following will serve as one among many examples. It iv 
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‘that of Jonas Parker. “He had bean heard to pay that, be 
‘the consequences what they might, and let others do as they 
pfeased, he would never run from the enemy. He was as 
geod as his word—better. Having loaded his musket, he 
Placed his hat, containing his ammunition, on the ground be~ 
‘tween his fect, in readiness for a second charge. At the 
wecond fire he was wounded, and sunk on his knees; and in 
this condition discharged his gun. While loading it again 
upon his imees, and striving in the agonios of death to redesm 
his pledge, he was transfixed by a bayonet, and thos died on 
the spot where he stood and fell."* While my youthfal 
readers glow with affecting admiration over such examples of 
vonrage and patriotism in the lowly village train, let them 
receive them as lessons of what they themselves will awe to 
their beneficent country, should it evor again require wach 
sacrifices. 

I have dwelt the more particularly on this affair because of 
the momentous consequences which followed, Trifing as it 
appears in iteclf, it wav of greater maguitude in its results 
than many battles and wars in which empires were laid 
‘waste, and millions perished by the aword. It was the first 
Jink in a chain of circumstances that drew after it the fate of 
the Now, perhaps of the Old World. It was the fret wen- 
tence of a chapter which records the downfall of oppression, 
and the commencement of a new era in the history of man- 
Kind. The course of human affairs; the great change which 
in now daily operating on the despotism of power, and the 
rights of nations ; the revolation of opinions, of governmentu, 
and of things, all derived « beginning from the fields of Lex 
ington and Concord. There was shed the blood of the first 
martyrs to liberty, and from thence she dates her new-bom 
existence. 

‘+1 quote from tho fine address of Mr. Edward Everett in commemoration of 
ishatde, 
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Tho famots battle of Bunker Hill followed at no great dis- 
tance, and formed the second act of the great drama. A me- 
cond time the kindred blood of the two people who had once 
‘been friends and brothers, flowed in the eame strife of princi- 
ple on the one hand, power on the other; there was the gel- 
Jantry of the essailant met by more than eyual firmness of re- 
sistance ; and there upwards of thirteen hundred of the roya, 
urmny p2id a second forfeit to their contempt of those whom 
they denominated rebels to their king, because they refused 
‘to be bond-slaves to his ministers. The invaders here learned 
apother lesson, which taught them that those who are anima- 
‘ted by a love of liberty are never to be despised. 

The battle of Bunker lil, by wluch name it was fret 
known, and will be longest remembered, is equally memora- 
ble for the gallantry displayed on both sides, as for its im- 
prenuive influence on the events which followed. It taught 
the enemy caution, and inspired the Americans with conf- 
dence. The place is not strong by nature, nor had the militia, 
‘who took possession, time to throw up any other defences ex~ 
cept a ditch of moderate depth and dimensions and a paltry 
breastwork. They had neither cannon nor bayonet, and de- 
pended on their skill as marksmen, thcir courage as the chara- 
pions of a good cause. 

‘They had taken posnession of the hill by night, and as soon 
as the light of the dawn enabled Governor Gage to see that 
they were there, a cannonade from his ships of war was di- 
rected to dislodge them: but they stood their ground, end 
continued their work. Three thousand men, with a train of 
artillery, under Howe and Pigot, were then landed near 
Charlestown, which, in order as it would seem to exasperate 
the Americans to a more determined resistance, they set fire 
to, and laid in ashes. They then formed, and advanced to- 
wards the hill, while the American and British armiev, and 
the inhabitants of Boston, were watching the resalt in breath 


Teas expectation. Here was to be the first trial whether the 
posterity of Englishmen had degenerated in the New World, 
and the event was to decide whether they were worthy the 
liberty they were now about to assert. 

On the brow of the hil! stood the Americans in their little 
intranchment, watching with eyes that never winked, and 
Dearts that never quailed, the approach of that enemy whom 
they were brought up to beliave invincible. ‘Their supply of 
ammunition being exceedingly scarce, they were directed to 
reserve their fire till the last moment. The brave “Old Pute 
nam,” as ho is called with affectionate license hy a grateful 
people, ordered them not to throw away © single shot, nor to 
touch a trigger till they could see “ the whites of their eyes." 

‘The gallant British soldiers, for gallant they were, came 
steadily on, silent as the grave so many of tham were soon to 
oocupy, and were waited for by a foe equally silent. Not a 
word was spoken within the American Jine of defence; every 
man was marking out, with unerring aim, the victim who, 
instead of imagining he was advancing to his fate, dreamed. 
that he shold meet no resistance. But from this dream be 
‘was awakened by the messenger of death. Soon as the 
whites of their eyes became visible a thousand triggers map 
ped, and a thousand muskots at one single discharge, that 
made but one report, arrested the career of the whole body, a 
considerable portion of it forever. The British halted for a 
moment, keeping up an irregular fire, and receiving others 
more deadly and unerring. Thoy fell like armien smitten by 
the angel of death ; but those who escaped stood their ground 
manfally, maintaining the ancient renown of their country 
even ing bad cause. But the deadly fire was continued so 
rapidly, and with such horrible effects, that the commands of 
the officers were no longer heard or obsyed. Thay broke in 
confusion, and precipitated themselves down the hill, Again 
‘they were rallied ; again they were met by the same deadly 
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and determined fre, and again they were broken, and re- 
treated down the hill. Fresh troops were sent to their aauist- 
ance by those who were watching the conflict; and onos 
more, with a perseverance and intrepidity, the result equally 
perhaps of an arrogant presomption of their own superiority, 
ganda contempt for their enemy—once more they advanced 
with all the courage of desperation. But by this time the 
occupants of this immortal little breastwork bed expended all 
their ammunition, with the exception of a few rounds, and 
‘they retreated in az good order as could be expected from in 
Tegular troops, after firing their last cartridge, and dealing a 
last blow with the butt-ends of their muskets. 

‘The enemy at length gained the victory, but at a price 
‘which perhaps led him to calculate the cost of a contest that 
had thos commenced. Instead of songs of triumph there 
‘waa weeping and gnashing of teeth for breathless friends and 
comrades, or living sufferers, some without limbs, others 
pierced through the body, others bloodless as shivering ghonte. 
Xt was a sorrowfal day for England, for ehe had lost many 
‘brave soldiers, many gallunt officers, and gained no honour, 
‘The wages of ao much slaughter were but a ditch and breast~ 
work on the summit of a little bill. For this, thirteen han- 
dred and upwards of the enemy paid the price of their breath 
or their blood, The loss of the Americans was serious, yet 
by 10 means to be compared to that of the Britiah. Among 
the killed was Dr. Joseph Warren, a distinguished volunteer, 
‘whose death was deeply lamented ; and who, had Providence 
apared him to the cause of his coantry, would, without doubt, 
have becoms one of the first among those that survived him. 
But his death was glorious, and his name will ever be quoted 
aa that of one of the earliest as well as most illustrious mar= 
‘tyre to the liberties of his nattve land. 

‘These two affairs of Lexington and Bunker Hill appertain 
exclusively fo New England. It was on New England 
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ground, and by the men of New England these battles were 
fought, for as yet the more distant colonies had not time to 
come to the aid of their brothers of the East. They consti- 
tate bright pages in the history of those states, most especially 
of Maseachasetta, fortunate in being the first to be attacked, 
the first to resist, and the first to seal the charter of liberty 
‘with her blood. Truth demands this testimony, and the bo- 
nour should neither be envied nor withheld. 

‘Though the mother country had actually commenced hoe 
tulities, and the colonies resisted, still there are many clear 
indications in the history of those times that, until « consider- 
sble period after the American Congress had recommended 
and authorized strong measures of defence, few, if any, che= 
rished the idea that the British ministers would persevere in 
enforcing the claims of England to sbeolute supremacy after 
they found that the colonies were determmed to remst at all 
hazards. 

On the other hand, the British mimatry laboured under s 
similar delusion. They imagined thst the colonies had neither 
the upint to resist, nor the power to do it effectually. ‘They 
calculated securely on the long habits of deference which had 
grown up among them, their attachment to the country of 
their descent, and their apprehensions of its vengeance. They 
were taught to believe—for it in the destiny of power to be 
alwayw deceived—that the mere show of a resolution to en- 
force it would produce a prompt obedience. They deceived 
themselves, and suffered the consequences of the deception. 
‘They plunged boldly into the stream, and their pride probi- 
bited returning when they discovered the force of the current. 
Had they foreseen the difficulty of the task, it is highly proba- 
dle they would have at least temporized, if not abandoned it 
altogether. Bat even this would not have answered their 
purpose. If was the destiny of the New World to become 
independent of the Old, and nothing could have finally pre- 
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vented its accomplishment. On the 12th of June, 1775, 
Governor Gage issued a proclamation declaring the colony of 
‘Maseschusetiz in a state of rebellion ; threatening the severest: 
punishment to the insargents; and proffering pardon on sub 
taimion to all, with the honourable exception of Samues Adams 
and John Hancock. 

‘When Washington arrived at the lines of the American 
army before Boston, in the beginning of July, 1775, he found. 
the sifuation of affairs by no means promising, and now com~ 
menced that correspondence with the president of Congress, 
‘the celebrated John Hancock, from which I shall draw my 
principal materials. It corroborates the view above taken, 
when I observe that in all his early Jetters he calle the British 
the “ ministerial army,” thus avoiding direct collision with 
‘the authority of the king. 

‘His first acts were to visit the several posts and reconnoitre 
those of the enemy. His second, to ascertain the situation 
of hie army, and the means of offensive or defensive operations 
in his power. The results of the latter inquiry were suifi< 
ciently discouraging. 

"The deficiencies consisted in a want of engineers; a want 
of arms; of ammunition; of tents; of regular supplies of 
provisions; of a military cheat, that is to say, of money ; aud, 
indeed, of almost every necessary constituent of a military 
force and military action, except “a great number of able 
podied men, zealous in the cause, and of unquestionable 
courage.” He earnestly recommends to Congress a prompt 
attention to these objects, and laments the distance of that 
body, which impedes a direct and frequent communication, 

“ My best abilities,” he writes, “are at all times devoted to. 
the service of my country. Bat I feel the weighty importance 
ani variety of my present daties too nensibly not to wish & 
more frequent communication with Congress. I fear it may 
often huppen, in the course of our present operations, that I 
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hall need that sssistance and direction from them whieh time 
and distance will not allow me to receive.” 

‘Ths in a situation where ambitious and aspiring men greep 
at discretionary power, and sigh to be free from the restraints 
of legislative supervision, in order that they may follow the 
dictates of their own will, or perhaps usurp the liberties of the 
state, did Washington regret the want of a superintending av- 
thority. Throughout the whole of the straggle for liberty he 
never, on any occasion, attempted to interfere with the civil 
power, or to transcend the functions delegated to him by Con 
gtess. He considered himself only as the servant of the state 
and sought no other distinction, althaugh conthmally placed 
in cirownmstances that might have justified the exercise of al« 

But at the eame time he neither cringed nor flattered. He 
never failed to give his own opinions frankly; to point out to 
Congress what he considered proper or necessary to the com= 
fort of his soldiers or the saccess of their operations, and to 
blame, with temperate manliness, its neglect or inertnese 
His intimationa are succeeded by remonstrances, and his re~ 
soonstrances are repeated with a firm, yet respectful im- 
portunity, until the evil is remedied, or all hope of remedy 
abandoned. 

After the battle of Bonker Hill, no action of any conse~ 
quence took place at Boston. Washington, though exceed- 
ingly anxious to storm the British lines, was deterred by & 
‘want of the necessary means, and the decision of a council of 
officers, disapproving uch an attempt. Great difficulties took 
place in the mean time in consequence of the expiration of 
the term of enlistment of a large portion of the troops; the 
different organization of those of the different states, which 
precluded uniformity; together with the want of habits of 
suboriination in both officers and soldiers, who, while strug 
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ating for eivil Uberty, did not sufficieutly comprehend the new 
comnity of submitting fo the severity of a military code. 

‘These difficulties were increased by local jealousies among 
the troops of the different colonies, which, while they pro 
duced, perheps, a salutary emulation on the one hand, occa- 
ssioned on the other feelings directly opposed to a harmo~ 
nious co-operation. To remedy this, in some degree, Wash- 
ington proposed to Congress that the whole army should be 
Greased in hunting-shirts, which, while they furnished a cheap 
uniform, would do away with those petty dissensions which 
have often no better foundation than a different coloured coat 
or feather. The material for this arrangement could not, how= 
ever, be procored, and the recommendation was, conse~ 
quently, not carried into effect. 

‘Qn the other hand, the Britieh, who occupied Boston aud ite 
immediate defences, remained comparatively quiet within 
their intrenchments. It is not possible that General Howe, 
‘who commanded under Governor Gage, and afterwards sauce 
ceeded him, was ignorant of the total want of a supply of 
amunmnition under which the Americans laboured for a consi- 
derable time. Indeed, Washington explicitly states, in one 
of his letters to Congreas, this deficiency waa known in the 
enemy's camp, and expresses his surprise at the inactivity of 
Howe. Iam strongly inclined to believe it was in « great 
tmeasnre owing to his expectation of a speedy adjustment of 
the quarrel between the mother-country and her colonies, 
and » desire not to increase the difficulty of such an arrange~ 
ment by additional bloodshed. 

"The only effort made by General Howe against the Ameri- 
cans Who were investing Boston; was to dislodge them from 
Dorchester Heights, which had been taken possession of by 
General Thomss. A party of three thousand British under 
Lord Perey were sent on this errand, but « farious storm 
arrested their vemels in the passage to the mouth of the river 


‘up Which they were to proceed to fhe point of action; and 
Defore they conld repair damages, the Americans had so 
strengthened their works that the attempt to carry them by 
storm was abandoned. 

"The possession of these heights rendered the eituation of the 
enemy not a little critical, and produced a determination on 
‘the part of General Howe to evacuate Boston without any 
farther attempt at defence. This resolution was carried into 
effect on the 17th of March, 1776, and Boston at length 
yeposed in the arms, and under the protection, of its natural 
Gefenders, This event was hailed with triamph and rejoicing 
throughout the whole extent of the united colonies, where the 
ewuse of Boston waa identified with their best principles and 
most ardent affections. A medal was ordered to be struck by 
Congress to commemorate the event, and a vote of thanks 
pasted, in which the conduct of Washington and his army is 
justly characterized as equally “ wise and spirited." It wae 
indeed a rational source of exultation, to drive an invading 
army from its intrenchments with a force comparatively raw, 
‘undisciplined, and ill-supplied with every thing. The act was 
glorious, and the consequences in the highest degree impor- 
tant. It freed a patriotic and devoted city ; it gave additional 
confidence to the friends of liberty, and held forth bnght omens 
of fature successes, should the struggle continue. 

‘The conduct of Washington was universally approved by 
he friends of the good cause. His temperate ardour, exhibited 
on all occasions in seeking the delivery of the city; the firm- 
ness yet kind forbearance with which he had deslt with the 
feelings of the troops under lus command, who had suffered 
much, end were unused to the hardships and discipline of war; 
and, in short, his whole deportment had been such as to jastify 
his past reputation, and lay the solid, unshaken basis of that 
confidence in his vigour, firmness and integrity which mup- 
ported him in all the future trials of his country. 
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Tt was here too that be took a stand from which he never 
mwerved, until the British were taught by his firmness, and 
perseverancs, to abandon a system of treating their prisonera 
equally crue! and insulting. They either did, or affected to 
leok on the noble struggle for liberty, which bas since been 
consecrated by the admiration and imitation of many natious, 
as nothing more than a petulent and ungratefal opposition to 
long-established authority. While a large portion of the pro- 
ple of England sympathized in the  ronga of the colonies, the 
ministry and the soldiers considered them as rebellious suh- 
jects, in arms againat their king without cause, and without 
justice. With this impression they treated their prisoners 
with an insulting and reckless barbarity, which under no cire 
cumstances could be jnatifed among civilized nations, They 
pretended to consider them as without the pale of hononrable 
warfare, and abuved them as they would the worst of crimi- 
ale. They placed them i irons, und threatened thom with 
the gallows, 

‘Washington wrote to Governor (iage, remoustrating agamnt 
‘this barbarity. A heughty and superciliuus answer was re= 
turned, in which it was mtuaated that an escape from the 
halter was all the prisoners could expect; and for this cle~ 
mency they should be grateful, instead of complaining of their 
benefactors. To this Washington replied, “If your officers, 
our prisoners, receive from me treatment different from that 
I wished to show them, they and you will remember the oc~ 
ceasion.” Soon after, the command devol\ed on General Howe, 
who, either from a convichon that hiv severity would be re- 
taliated, or from = better motive, for some time afterwards 
adopted a milder course towards his prisoners. 
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CHAPTER, VIII. 

Character of the War. The British evacuate Bostoa, and Wazhingtom proceeds 
to NewYork. Ptateof Affairs thers, Declaration of Indepentence, Arrival 
of Lord Howe st Gandy Hook. Sends s Flag with Propostls for Concitia 
tion, Lands oa Long Island. Battle, and Defeat of the Americans, Fine 
‘Retreat of Washington. ‘This 111 Sueces does uot impare the Publis Confle 
dango in him. Abortive Meeting of Committee of Congress with Lord 
How, and Rejection of his Offers of Pardon. 

Tax war which Washington was now conducting was not 
one of brilliant victories, rousing the unthinking admiration of 
mankind by the mass of human misery they create, but of dif+ 
ficulties and disasters, calling for the exercise of all the high- 
est qualities of mind and genins to surmount, These alone 
enabled him to support the labours and vanquish the obstacles 
that, wherever he went, bristled thick in his way, and, by the 
blessing of Heaven, to secure a lasting and glorious triamph 
to the cause of liberty. 

‘The moment he perceived by the motions of General Howe 
that the British army was preparing to lesve Boston Washing- 
ton commenced breaking up his camp at Cambridge, and was 
soon on his way to New-York, whither, he believed, the ene- 
my would direct hie course ere long, although, on leaving 
Nantasket Roads, hebad sailed eastward. He passed through 
Providence, Norwich, and New-London, and everywhere di- 
rected his attention to the ardous daties devolved upon himas 
commander-in-chief. He provided for the embarkation of his 
arny at New-] j sent a reinforcement to the American 
‘troops in Canada; procareda small supply ofcannon from Ad- 
miral Hopkins at New-London; and, in short, devoted his 
time and energies to preparing for the worst that might happen. 
Everywhere he exerted the influence of his personal characte” 
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and everywhere with the most beneficial consequences. Itwas 
this infiuence, arising from a perfect confidence in his talents, 
integrity, and patriotiam, that more than once proved the bul« 
‘wark and safeguard of his country. 

On his arrival at New-York.early in the month of April, 
1776, be received a letter frum the President of Congress con- 
‘veying the thanke of that body to himself and his army for their 
conduct at the siege of Boston. He replied with his usual 
modest manliness—“<I beg you,” he says, to assure them, that 
it will ever be my highest ambition to approve myself a faith 
fal servant of the public; and that to be in any degree in- 
strumental in procuring for my American brethren a restitu- 
tion of their just mghts and privileges will constitute my chief 
happiness.” Speaking of having communicated the thanka of 
Congress to the anny, he adds, “‘ They were indeed at first a 
‘band of undisciplined husbandmen, but it 1s, ander God, to their 
bravery and attention totheir duty that F am indebted for that 
success which has procured me the only reward I wish to re= 
ceive, the affection and esteem of my countrymen.” 

‘Washington found New-York but ill-prepared for defence 
in the evant of General Howe's directing his operationa to that 
quarter. The state troops were deficient in arma, and many 
of the citizens equally deficient iu patriotiem. Owing to vas 
rious causes, the tory influence was strong in that quarter. A 
considerable number of Untish truops were always stationed 
in New-York; the officers had many of them intermarriedwith 
‘the most influential families of the province; and a number of 
‘the proprietors of the largest estates were devoted loyalists. 
Add to this, the Asis, man-of-war, lay oppomte the city for 
some time, having it entirely at her merey, and the comman- 
der threatening destruction in case of any overt act of oppo- 
sition to the mother-country. 

‘Those and other causes damped the efforts of the whigs,and 
‘delayed iocisive measures of defence, But the body of the 
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people was eound. The “Sons of Liberty,” as they styled 
‘themselves, who had represented the popular feelmg, bad 
Snally the sacendency over thar dsafit-cted opponents, and 
ayded by a body of troops from Connectient, under General Lee” 
mamtamed pomeanon of the city in defiance of the threats 
of the commander of the Ama That officer declared 
that af any troops came ito the city, he would set 
1¢ on fire, and Lee rephed—* That if he set fire to 8 mngle 
houne m consequence of his coming, he would cham a hundred. 
tories together by the neck, and make that house ther faneal 
pile” 

‘The ponsesmon of New-York, the key to the Hudson, which. 
‘forms the great geographical lne of separation between New- 
England and the South, and 1s, moreover, the most direct 
‘route to and from Canada, was deemed an olyject of the fret 
amportance. Accordingly, W ashmgton used ins utmost efforta 
to place xt in the hest possible state of defence At husrecom~ 
mendation, Congress authorised the constraction of such a 
mamber of rafts calealated to act as a sort of fire-ahips, armed. 
“hosts, row-galleys, and floating-battenes aa were deemed ne- 
coonay to the command of the portand nver They hikewate 
‘voted he employment of tlurteen thousand mihta, to remforee. 
the mam army’ under Washington 

Fitherto the Americans had been simply stroggling for thebY 
nights a» subjoeas of Englaud, but the time had now arnved 
‘when the contest was to assume an entirely different charac- 
ter, An event was at hand which was to change therelations 
between the mother-country and hei colomes, and separate 
their fatare destimes for ever, The assertion of mghtw had 
‘produced the demre of independence. ‘lo the more sagacions 
‘ofthat great and lustrous body of men which composed tha 
first Congress, 1¢ gradually became evident that, though the 
eactent relations of the two countries mght perhaps be re- 
vived for a tune, there never could m fature subsgt that 
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cordiality which was indispensible to their mutoal interests 
and happiness. Blood bud been shed; hitter invectives 
and biting insalts had been exchanged ; injuries never to be 
forgotten, and outrages not to be forgiven, had been suffered ; 
and the filial piety of the children had been turned into hatred 
of the tyranny of the mother. 

They saw, too, that were England to relinquish ber claim 
to parliamentary supremacy for the preseut, there woald be 
uno security for the fatare. The colonics wonld be left as be- 
fore, eqnally exposed fo a revival and enforcement of the ob- 
noxious claim of taxation without representation. Union 
could no longer subsist compatibly with the mutast happiness 
of the two parties, and o separation became the only security 
ogainat eternal famuly-strife. ‘The lofty pride of patrivtinm, 
which disduins to wear the yuke even of thove we have been 
accustomed {0 reverence, when it presses tov heavily, came in 
aid of these considerationy, and eufurced the only juet and ra- 
tional conclusion. 

Actuated by these Ligh motives, on the 7th of June, 1776, 
Richard Ilenry Ice consecrated his namo to the everlasting 
gratitude of his country, Ly a motion in the Congress of the 
United Colonies, that a duclaration of independence should 
be adopted. ‘Three days after the question was taken up, and 
poatponed to the first of Jaly; but in the mean time, Thomas 
Jefferson of Virginia, John .idams of Masruchuertts, Benjamin 
Franklin, of Pennsylvania, Roger Si.erman of Connecticut, and 
Robert R, Javingston, of New York, were appointed 9 com- 
mittee to draft the proposed declaration. The day being 
come, the subject was taken up, the declaratiun read, and the 
most importunt question that ever did, or ever can arise in 
this country suttled for ever, by the adoption uf that famous 
Declaration of Independence which has become the political 
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ecalogue of all who love and strive for the maintenance or 
recovery of their rights. 

‘Time has disclosed that this noble peper was written by 
‘Thomas Jefferson, of Virginia, who, had he done nothing else 
for his fame, and conferred no other obligation on his country, 
‘would deserve to be remembered in all fature time, and vene- 
rated by all posterity. It was a noble sight to see this body 
of illustrious patriots listening to the reading of a declaration 
of imjar ex, ending with an eternal abjuration of the authority 
which inflicted them; to a proposition to divurce one world 
from another; to one of the most able and eloquent exposi- 
tions of the rights of natare and nations that ever flowed 
from the pen of man. It was a sight still more solemn and af- 
fecting to see them, with steady hand and unshaken purpose, 
one after another signing their names to paper which might 
have been equally their death-warrant as their patent of im- 
mortality, and solemuly pledging themselves to an act by 
which each one placed in the deepest jeopardy “his life, his 
fortane, and his sacred hononr,” for had they failed of saccess 
each one would have died the death of a traitor. Nor is it 
among the least of the attributes of eublimity by which this 
scene is surrounded, that, of the committee which thus cut 
asunder for ever the ties which had for ages cemented two 
countries, of which the past history of the one is but the 
shadow of the future glories of the other, one was bred a 
shoemaker, another a printer. It ia thaa my young readers 
may leara that no statiun in life, however high, confers # mo~ 
nopoly of iether talents or virtue; and that, on the other 
hand, uo situation, however hamble, can effectually repress 
the energies of their heaven-inspired possessors. Neither 
rank, vor birth, nor wealth, can give dignity to weakness or 
viee; nor can any depreasion of fortane strip genius and vir- 
tue united, of their claim to direct, under Providence, the des- 
tinies of mankind. 
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‘On the eighth of Joly following, the declaration was read 
at the State-house in Philadelphia, and received with accal- 
mations, It was aleo read to each of the brigadea of those 
‘troops which now assumed the proud title of the army of the 
United States, who received it with equal enthusiaem. Lence- 
forward they were to fight under the banner, not of England, 
ut of independence ; not of the red crows, bat of the stripes 
and stars. ‘They were now emphatically the soldiers of free- 
dom, snd their courage increased with the conscionsness of 
their new dignity. Now it was that every one became seu- 
sible that he was contending for the nublest of prizes; and 
now it was that the souls of all trae lovers uf liberty were 
put to the teat, Many, who had Intherto gone hand in hand 
in the assertion of the principle of taxation aud representa- 
tion, shrank from the idea uf un assertion uf entire inde- 
pendence on the mother country. They were cither too 
much attached to “home,” ax Euglaud wan usually called, or 
they feared the consequences of the long strug zie that seemed 
now inevitable. They beheved that the British ministry 
might have been wrought upon by the colonies to relinquish 
their system of taxation, but they despaired of their ever con- 
renting to acknowledge the independence of the States. 

‘The firet years of the new-born child of Jiheity were thow 
of danger and suffering. Her cradle was arsuiled by the ser- 
pent, but she proved the sister of Hercules, and slew him at 
last. She was nurtured in bluody strife and crnel vicwssituder, 
‘but she grew only the wiser and xtronger for the buffeting of 
the waves and the violence of the storm. Lake the oak in the 
whirlwind, she became only the more deeply rooted in tho 
soil of freedom from the energy with which she withatoud its 

ashings. 

Four deys after the declaration of mdependence was 144 
to the troops, the tleet of Lord Howe, bringing a force off, 
‘wards o: twenty-five thousand men, entered the Narrovy,. 
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tween Long and Staten Islands, and anchored opposite. This 
‘was an army of veterans, commanded by officers inured to ser- 
vice, and sopplied with every requsite for prompt and decisive 
action. Tooppose them the Americans mustered, rank and 
lle, about seventeen thousand, moat of them of little experi- 
ence, commanded by officers equally inexperienced, and de- 
ficient in arms, as well as every other necessary of war. But 
they were animated by a just sense of their rights, and an ine 
flexible resolation to maintain them. 

‘The first act of Lord Howe was directed towards a recon 
ciliation between the contending parties. He eent a flag of 
trace ashore with circular letters to some of the old royal 
governors, enclosing a declaration announcing his authority to 
grant pardons “ to all who would return to their allegiance in 
proper time.” These were transmitted to Congress by 
‘Washington, and directed to be published for the information 
of the people. His lordsbip at or near the same time sent a 
letter, directed to George Washington, Esquire, affecting thus 
to deny his claim to the title of commander-in-chief of the 
armies of the United States. Washington declined receiving 
it, eaying that it was only in that character he could have 
intercoarse with Lord Howe. Congress very properly ap- 
proved this dignified proceeding. 

Soon after this Colonel Patterson was depated by Lord 
Howe to confer with the American general on the subject of 
the settlement of all differences, but withont success. “1 
find,” said Weshington, “you are only empowered to grant 
pardons; we have committed no offence, we need no pardon.” 
Colonel Patterson retamed with this answer, and both parties 
prepared for active determined war. 

‘The twenty-second day of August, in the second month of 

i independence, the enemy landed on Long Island, with a 
dea¥.gn to approach New-York in that quarter. Washington 

had th e wisdom to know that the fears of inexperience almost 
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always overshoot the mark; and that men are mont apprehien- 
sive of those dangers of which they have leaxt knowledge 
He knew that the only way to make soldiers out of raw ree 
ernita was to accustom them to facing the enemy. The in- 
experienced soldier goes info action expecting certain death, 
aud a few escapes cause him to imagine himeelf little leas than 
invelnerable. Waiting for the enemy never increnses the cour-+ 

age of on anny, and it is better to be nometimer beaten than 
to be always ranning away. 

Intlapnced by theve considerations perhapm, aud certaiuly by 
a desire to save New-York, as he lind regained Boston, 
‘Washington distributed his force to such pwint» ax were most 
accessible to the enemy, and most eavily defended A portion 
‘was wtationrd ou Long Island, to make a «(und m the event 
of General Howe landing in that yuarter. The remainder, 
with the exception of # part of the militia of New-York, 
which lay at New-Hochelle, were disyoued at different pointn 
of York Island, iu auticipatiou that the enemy might approuch 
by the way of Kingsbridge. 

Tn thin state of things every appearance indicated that & 
Dattle was tu be fought ere loug, and that its issue would, in 
all probability, decide the fate of the most important position 
in the United States. Washington prepared fur the crisis with 
courage and sagacity. Far from: sanguine, yet he did not dea- 
pair of euccew, though vvery way inferior tu the British, 

Speaking of his soldiers, he says, “The superiority of the 
enemy and the expected attack does not seem to have de+ 
pressed their spirits. These considerations lead me fo think 
that, though the appeal may not terminate so heppily as I 
could wish, yet that the enemy will not suceeed in their views 
‘without considerable loss, Any advantage they may gain I 
trist will cost them dear.” 

- Besides performing the duties of a careful and skilful soldier, 
he used evéry effort to animate and inspire those under his 
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command. He appealed to their courage and their patriotism ; 
to their sense of the wrongs of their country; to their recollec« 
tions of the past, and their hopes of the futare. In the general 
orders addressed to them on the arrival of Lord Howe, he 
says :—“ The time is now near at hand which must determine 
whether Americans are to be freemen or slaves; whether they 
are to have any property they can call their own; whether 
their houses and farms are to be pillaged and destroyed, and 
themselves consigned to a state of wretchedness from which 
no human efforts will deliver them. The fate of unborn mil- 
lions will now depend, under God, on the conrage and conduct 
of this army. Our cruel and unrelenting enemy leaves us only 
the choice of a brave resiatance or the most abject submission. 
‘We have therefore to resolve to conquer or to die. Our own? 
our country’s honour, cail upon us for vigorous exertion, and 
if we now shamefully fai! we shall become infamous to the 
whole world, Let us then rely on the goodnees of our cause, 
and the aid of the Supreme Being, in whose hands is victory 
to animate and encourage us to noble actions. The eyes of 
all our country are nuw upon us, and we shall have their bless- 
ings and praises if happily we become the instruments of 
saving them from the tyranny meditated against them. Let 
us therefore animate and encourage each other, and show the 
whole world that a freeman contending for liberty on hisown 
ground is eaperior to any elavigh mercenary on earth.” 

Agnin, as the hoar approached, he once more endeavoured to 
infuse into his army a portion of his own energy and enthusiasm, 
“ The enemy’s whole force is now arrived, so that an attack 
uwavtand will oon be made. The general therefore again repeats 
hisearnest request that every offer and soldier will have 
his arms and ammunition :m good order; keep within his 
quarter and encampments as far as possible; be ready for ac~ 
tion at a moment’s call; and ,when called, remember that 
liberty, property, life, and honour, are all at stake ; that upon 
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their courage and conduct rest the hopes of their bleeding 
country ; that their wives, children, aud parents expect safety 
from them only, and that we have every resson to believe that 
‘Heaven will crown with success so just a canse.” 

At length, on the 22nd of August, 1776, the greater portion 
of the British army, ander the direction of Sir Henry Clinton, 
Janded on Long Island, and disposed itself in » line extending 
from the Narrows to the village of Flatlands. The troops 
under General Sullivan, on the ialand, were now reinforced by 
«ix regiments, under General Patnam, who was directed to take 
command at Brooklyn, and guard all the approaches by every 
moausinhis power, The two armies were now divided by the 
range of hills called Brooklyn Heights, aud within three or foor 
milea of each other. The British superior in nambers, equip- 
ment, and discipline, and confident of success; the soldiers of 
freedom fighting under every disadvantage except that of 
good cause. 

Under cover of the darkness Sir Henry Clinton advanced 
with the van of his army to weize ou the passer of the heights, 
and, favoured by the obsccrity of the night, fell in with, and 
completely surprised and captared the American force which 
was to have guarded the approach. This incident was de- 
cisive, in all probability, ofthe action which followed. Hear- 
ing that the pass was entirely without dafence, it was imme- 
diately taken possession of, and opened to the whole division 
a passage to the country between the heights and the Eant 
River. In the meantime General Grant, with anuther body of 
the British, advanced by a different road, skirmishing with 
the outposts of the Americans. This induced General Pat- 
nam to send reinforcements to that quarter ; Lord Stirling led 
two regiments to meet the enemy towards the Narrows; 
General Sallivan conducted a strong detachment towards 
Flatbush, while a third occupied a position between that and 
the village of Bedford. 
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It waa now break of day, and the action commenced with 
8 brisk eannonade on both sides, between the troops under 
Grant and Stirling. In another direction De Heister and Snl- 
livan were engaged, and to increase the perplexity of the 
American, the British fleet began s tremendous fire on the bat- 
tery at Red Hook. This was followed, within an hour or 
two, by the approach of Sir Henry Clinton on the left of the 
‘Americans, and hy e firing in the direction of Bedford, which, 
by indicating the advance of the enemy in that quarter, alarmed. 
fhe Americans with the idea of being entirely surrounded. 
‘Thus circumstanced, great confasion began to_prevail among 
them ; and after standing their ground as long as could bu ca- 
jected under euch circumstance, they broke in all directions, 
some aceking a retreat iu the woods, and others under cover 
of the works erected on Brooklyn Heights. In this action the 
Amcricans lost nearly five huudred in killed and wounded 
and upwards of one thousand prisoners, among whom were 
three general officers. It was a severe lesson, and taught 
them that the price of liberty, as well an every other great 
blessing, is in proportion to ith value. 

"The situation of the republican army was now wuchihs to 
call for the mont prompt and decisive measures. On one hand 
they were shut in by a broad, deep, and rapid stream, on the 
other by a victorious army, waitimg only for the dawn of 
morning to attack them in their weak defences. Washington, 
who had passed over to Long Island during the battle, called 
a council of war, in which it was resolved to attempt a re- 
treat, before the wind permitted the British fleet to enter the 
East River, and thus render it all but impossible. 

‘The evening came, and the night set in with a strong wind, 
‘which made itimpracticable to cross in the boats provided for 
that purpose, and the delay of a few hours would bring day- 
light and destraction. ‘They felt as if standing on the brink 
of fate, ready to fall at every moment. Their enemies were a0 
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near that they could hear them at work with their pickaxes 
and shovels just without the lines, and distinguish the ward of 
command given by the officers in the loud tones ofa trinmphant 
enemy. At length the wind changed to a gentle breeze from 
the eouth-west accompanied by a thick fog, which added deeply 
to the obscurity of the night. ‘The army, like speechlesu 
shadows, entered the boats in death-like silence, one by one 
and in such perfect order, that the whole, together with the 
greater part of the heavy cannon, all the field-pieces, provi- 
sions, horses, waggons, and ammunition, were in perfect safety 
before the British discovered that the American lines bad been 
evacuated, 

The Americans were not yet landed at New York, when 
the fog which so providentally favoured their departare clear 
ing away, discovered the British taking possession of the spot 
they had abandoned but halfan hour befure. “uch wasthenarrow 
escape they had; for if the enemy had again attacked them in 
‘their present decreaved numbers, and under all the divadvan- 
tages of the previous defeat, it ix extremely probable that a 
blow might have been given that would have taken years, per- 
haps ages, to recover. 

‘The resalt of this affuir did not impare the confidence either 
of the troops or the nation m ther general. In this, ax ow 
every occasion of Ins life, hiv fame depended rot ou vietory or 
defeat. lls countrymen estimated hint by the just standard 
of his indefatigable exertions, Ins unquestioned integrity, lus 
acknowledged talents, aud his long-tried patriotinm, not by hix 
suceearea ; and not even ill-fortune could injure his reputation. 
‘This was always justly ascribed to # deficiency in the means 
of aucceas, and not in the leader, Such is the inestimable 
value of long-cherished character, and euch its vaat influence 
over the feelings aud opinions of mankind. succes * OT 
failure of every man’s fortune is decisively mwayed by the “Feu 
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eral extimation of his fellow-beings, and he stands or falls by 
that alone. The most despotic tyrant is depeadant, more or 
Jess, on pablic opinion. 

‘The conduct of Lord Howe after thiv victory seems to cons 
‘firm the opinion I have before stated, that his inactivity wa» 
the resolt of policy. He followed it up, not by pursuing his 
advantage, but by opening # negociation for peace. General 
Sallivan, who had been made prisoner at the battle of Long 
Island, was sent on his parole to Philadelphia with a message 
desiring a conference on the part of the royalist chief with some 
of the members of Congress, as he could not treat with it as a 
body. After some hesitation this proposal was acceded to, 
and Franklin, Adams, and Butledge deputed to receive the 
communication alluded to in the message of General Sullivan. 
‘Without entering on the particulars of the conference. it will 
he wafficient to say that it proved entirely abortive. The re 
publicans refused to be pardoned, and the royalist general hav= 
ing nothing else to offer, expressed his regrets, and ended the 
discussion. 


CHAPTER IX. 


Gloomy Stale of Aira Conduct of Wasbmgton. Operations on York 
Tatand, wad m Westchester County, Capturo of Rort Washington, and Re- 
treat of the Ameneasa into New-Jezsey, I treatment of the Amerlean Prie 
somers, Barbarities of the Henlans, Congrest not to be blamed for depends 
ang at izat om the Mllitia, Cention, Granoss, sud perseverance of Washing. 
von. Retreats to ‘Trenton. Proclamation of Amnesty by Lond Hows. 
Uisttle of Trenton. Critical sitestion of Washington, Brilliant Affair at 

“\, Princeton, and its Consequences. ‘The Arnaies retire to Winter-quarters, 


THE cause of freedom was slrouded in darkuews and gloom 
atter the defeat of its supporters on Long Island, The militia 
were discouraged, and began to be impatient to return to 
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their homes. Every appearance now indicated either the 
speedy sobjugation of America, or a long, lingering, and dis- 
astrons atcaggle, of doubtful issue. The royal army had taken 
possession of New-York soon after the battle, and a great fire 
‘had laid s large portion of the city in ruins. The army of 
‘Washington wes decreasing in numbers and spirit every day. 
‘The system of colonial goverument had been entirely broken 
up, and none other established in its place. The new states 
were like children suddenly invested with the re«ponsibilities 
of solf-government, without the experience requisite for the 
purpose ; and the internal affairs of the different communities 
‘were directed in a great measure by (Committees of safety, 
the limits of whose powers were scarcely defined, and whose 
authority the people were uuder no legal obligation to obey. 
In almost any other country anarchy would have been the re- 
sult of this condition of tlnugs; but the virtue, intelligence, 
and patriotism of the people saved the state, and the love of 
liberty supplied the place of an extublished government. 

Unawed by these difficulties, und supported by Heaven and 
his own onconynerable zeal in the cause of freedom, Wash- 
ington met the crisis ay he had alwaye met, and continued to 
meet, disuster and difficulties. He rose with the occasion 
which demanded his exertions, and was never so great us 
when he stood aurrounded by raia. Finding it hopeless to 
attempt the protection of a city, a considerable number of 
‘whose moat wealthy inhabitants were disaffected to the cause, 
with au army so entirely inferior in numbers, discipline, and 
equipments of all kinds, Washington evacaated New-York, 
and touk his station on the strong grouudy about Kingsbridge, 
which he fortified at all points, so far as his limited time and 
means would permit. 

In order to surround him in this position, (ieneral Howe, 
leaving a portion of his army in New-York, proceeded by 
water to Throg’s Neck, where he landed with the principal 
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part of his forces. CToable to oppose thie project, Washington 
had in the mean time withdrawn his troops from York Jeland, 
leaving # strong garrison at the principal defence, called after 
his name, for the purpose of occupying the attention of the 
enemy, and impeding Lin future orerations. The royalist 
general followed the army of the Americans, and a trifling af- 
fair took place at White Plains. But the cautious skill of 
‘Washington baffled every attempt to bring on a general ace 
tion, and early in November Lord Howe broke up his poats in 
this quarter and turned suddenly towards York Island again. 
Fort Washington was immediately invested at four different 
points, and heing nothing more than an embankment of earth, 
‘was surrendered after a sharp but short resistance. ‘The pri- 
soners taken here amounted to three thousand. 

Thus the republican army was daily diminishing, while that 
of the royalists had been increased by a reinforcement of tive 
thousand Hessians and Waldeckers, hired by the British 
mivistry to ansist in subduing the posterity of Britons, Wash- 
ington passed his army over into New-Jersey, leaving the 
royaliats entire masters in New-York. Terror and dismay 
overspread the whole land. The tories every day grew more 
bold and insolent ; the whigs began to dexpair of their cause ; 
the neutrals turned partisanr against their country, and the 
British general became arrogant with success. 

His condact towards the prisoners taken on Long Jeland 
and at Fort Washington was still more unfeeling and insult- 
ing than that of General Gage at Boston. Colonel Bawlings 
and some other wounded officers captured in Fort Washington 
were paraded through the streets of New-York on a cart, 
amid the jeering of the royslists, and set down at a deserted 
building of a character it would be indecent to name. ‘The 
allowance to the prisouers was scanty and of inferior quality. 
‘They were confined during the winter in churchey and wagar- 
houses, where great numbers perished miserably by cold, uu- 
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wholesome food, and al} the indignities which pride, arro- 
gance, aud unfeeling avarice could heap on them. No means 
of cleanliness were allowed them; none were within tho reach 
of their own resources, and they died in the midst of filth, the 
victims of oppression. 

In after times these receptacles were exchanged for hospital 
and prison ships, anchored at the Wallabout in the East River, 
‘These were slaughter houser, where a large portion of the 
captives were carried only to die. Confined between decks, 
in the filthy caverns of these old “floating hells,” as they 
were aptly called, as close as they could lay, and destitute of 
‘the comforts of life or the consolations of sympathy: exposed 
to insult and ribaldry; themaelves, their country, and their 
canue denounced by every epithet that could add the bitterness 
of passion to the agoniea of despair. they aufftred until death, 
instead of coming ax the king of terrors, approached as n 
emiling deliverer. 

Complaints were answered hy cares, and groans by snecra, 
laughter, and sometimes blows. In the hot weather they 
‘were roasted, as in an oven, in the holds of the vessels, whos 
uncaulked decke let in the rain upon their uncovered bodicn , 
in the winter they could only keep themselves warm hy twist 
ing their omaciated limbs together. Petty and unfeeling ty= 
rants were placed over them, as if to mock their mincries and 
answer their complaints by stripes aud curses. Deprived thus 
of air, of pure water, and of wholesome food; dentitate of 
‘the friends which misery so ofteu procures even among ene- 
mies; agonizing under the preseut, aud hopelons of the fature, 
thousands of patriotic spirits, that deserved = better fate, 
died and were buried, and forgotten by their country, which 
at thie moment cannot tell their names. Some perished of the 
sgorvy; many of putrid fevers engendend im these dens of 
misery: some died of despair, and other raving mad. 

These examples of saffering humanity on one band, and ar- 
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rogant, unfeeling cruelty on the other, are recorded not for the 
purpose of awakening the slombering passion of revenge, or 
perpetuating national antipathies. I have a better and a 
higher motive. 1 wish to impress on the minds of my youth: 
fal readers an idea of the vast value of liberty by showing 
the price at which it was purchased, in order that they may 
never, through ignorance, be guilty of the sin of ingratitude. 
‘When they shall learn, that in the midst of horrors and euffer- 
ings, not ove of those firm and virtuous patriots purchased 
relief from his miseries by abandoning or betraying the holy 
cause of liberty, they will then know better how to estimate 
their fathers, and tread in their steps, should it ever be neces- 
stry to make similar sacrifices. The name of Amold stands 
slone in a dreary and infamous solitude, as the only one that 
etained the annals of a glorious contest by betraying his 
country. 

It this treatment of his prisoners arose from bad feeling on 
the part of General Howe, it was cruel as impolitic. So far 
from quelling the obstinacy of resistance, it added new vigour 
to its action, and imparted the energies of revenge to the de~ 
sire of freedom. The spirit which is not crushed by oppres- 
sion becomes invincible, 

Bat it was not merely the prisoners that were treated in 
this nomanly and shamefal manner. When General Howe 
passed into New Jersey in purauit of Wavhington, tha inha~ 
bitants remained for the most part quietly at home, under the 
sanction of protections that were perpetually violated. The 
Tiesmans could not read Euglieh, and if they had been able, 
would Lave paid little attention to them. They had been told 
by thoes who sold, as well as by those who bought them, that 
they were going to fight against savages, who spared neither 
sex nor age; who were the enemies, not only of all govern- 
ments, bat of the wocial state, and, in short, of the whole hu- 
man race. They came under this impression, and for a while 
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soted accordingly. They, however, at length discovered their 
Mistake. They fonnd they were warring againtt men and 
Christians, When taken prisoners, they were treated with = 
kindness they little deserved- by degrees they became ac- 
quainted with the real nature of a quarrel in which the whole 
hamen race might feel an equal interest, for our cause was 
that of mankind; and long before the conclusion of the war, 
such was their pronaness to desertion, that the royalist gene 
rals did not dare to employ them as sentinels. 

Such, however, was not their comduct at the commence- 
ment of the struggle. They rioted in unrestrained licentious= 
ness among the people of New Jersey ; property was wan- 
tonly devtroyed where it could uot be consumed or carried 
away; the hen-rooats were robbed ; hogs, sheep, cattle, and 
poultry carried off; peaceable men murdered or led away pri- 
soners; women insulted, abused, and outraged by every ape 
cies of wantonness, and a scene of afflictiun and endurance 
was exhibited, as disgraceful {o one party as it was grievous 
to the other. But nothing 14 more truv, thun that the offences 
of men are revenged by their own cunseynences. This course, 
instead of quelling the spirit of resistance, only served to give 
it a new and more determined impulse. The turifty and 
elastic sapling which was thus attempted to be pulled down 
to the earth and broken, recniled with accelerated force, und 
swung the assailants high in the air. The Jeri y Blues were 
not to be subjugated by insult and aggression. From that pe> 
riod they sought no protection but the arms of freemen. The 
royalist general Lad only the satisfaction of making inveterate 
enemies, where perhaps ue might have made grateful friends, 
vr at least conciliated a quiet mutrality. ‘The Jersey farmers 
flew to arms, associated 1m iudependent parties, which finally 
acted in conjunction with each other, and rallymg their com- 
bined force, hemmed 1u the royalist army to such purpose, that 
they no longer ventared forth exept in Inrge force. Even 
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then they were greatly harassed, and often suffered serious loes. 
So much for attempting to subdue a spirited people by in- 
sulta and injuries. 

The behaviour of the militia on Long Island, at Fort Wash- 
ington, and on subseuent occasions, had very much weak- 
ened the confidence of Washington, in the possibility of sus- 
taining the contest, without a large accession of regular troops. 
He had addressed a most serious remonstrance to Congress, 
urging thie subject on its consideration, and strennously in- 
sisting on the necessity of promptly attending to the increase 
ing want of the army. “1 ask pardon,” he says, in conelu- 
sion, “for taking up Ro much of their time with my opinions? 
but I should betray that trast which they and my country 
have reposed in me, were I to be silent ou matters ao exceed 
ingly interesting.” 

‘The ancestors of thowe whu were now vontending for that 
freedom which they had sought in the wilderness of the New 
‘World had ever cherished a decided antipathy to great stand- 
ing armies. They considered them, and most justly, ax chosen 
instruments in the hands of ambitious leaders for overtarning 
the liberties of mankind. They believed that hireling soldiers 
had for tha most part neither patriotism nor integrity, and that 
they were just as likely to turn their swords against the bosom 
of their country as to defend it against the aggressions of 
others. History and experience had estabhshed the trath of 
this opinion, and the utern republicans of that unequalled body, 
the first American (‘ungress, did not relish the idea of author- 
izing a power which might in the end supercede their own, 
and after aszisting to deatroy one deapotiem, end by establieh- 
ing another. On the great general principle they were right, 
and no blame cught to attach to them for their unwillingness 
to give up their dependence on the militia. Until convinced 
by experience of the necessity of resorting to some other 
means of defence, they were perfectly justifiable in relying in 
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a great measure on this. The greatest, and the most danger~ 
ous enemy to liberty, is a popular general at the head of a vic- 
torious army; and where there is one Washington standing 
alone in moder history, there are crowds of traitorn who only 
freed their country from foreign chains to fetter it more firmly 
with their own. 

Bat for the virtuous forbearance and devoted patriotiem of 
‘Washington who shall say, that at the conclusion of the war, 
when the prizo was actually gained, the apprehensions of the 
friends of freedom might not have becu realized iv the camp at 
Newburgh. Those, therefore, who vv freely ceusure the eons 
duct of an wise and as patriotic an assemblage ay perhaps ever 
met together either iu the (ld or the New World for hesifatiug. 
to comply with the requiritions of Waskuugton for a grent in- 
ereare of the regular army, will do well to reverence their 
ecruples, rather than blame their delayx, Both wore right, 
and both acted in conformity with their respective situations. 
‘The one was charged with asnerting the independence of hix 
country by arms; the other with suntuining tho principles of 
civil liberty, by a wise and salutary caution uot to endanger 
‘the one in wecuring the other. ‘The people of the United States 
might hive become jealous of their Congress, jealous of their 
general, impatient of supporting a great ntandiug army, and 
tought, by returning to their old masters, a refuge from the 
exactions of the new. Exerciving, ar it did, a precarious ue 
thority, founded entirely on the voluntary submission of the 
reople, Congreas was right to refram from any measures that 
might have prodaced disaffection or diranion. There were 
always enough malcontents, and it woutd Lave been danger- 
ous to increase their nunibers. 

Notwithstanding all that has beer said on the subject, an 
armed nation, animated by the spirit of freedom, is the best 
defence of 3 country. Where that high duty is exclusively 
committed to a standing army, the people gradually accustom 
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themselves to rely on it solely. They become listiess amd in 
different; they imperceptibly lose every vestige of public 
spirit, and degenerate into habits which render them both un- 
willing and unable to defend their own rights, or vindicate 
those of their country. Those who remember tho battles of 
Lexington and Banker Hill, the exploits of Marion in South 
Carolina, and, above allf the memorable victory of New Or- 
leans, ought not to despise militia. Strict discipline converte 
reasoning beings into mere machines, and it is better to de- 
pend on men, than machinery, for the defence of a nation. 

After the defeat on Long Island, and the capture of Fort 
‘Washington, the cause of freedom seemed all but desperate. 
It is imponsible to contemplate the situation of affairs at that 
time, without being convinced that, under Providence, the 
chief dependence of the States was on Washington alone. 
Had he despaired—had ho faltered—had he remitted his exer- 
tions, his caution, his celerity, or his doty, all might, and 
probably would, have been Jost. But he never for a moment 
wook under the burden of his country. Relying on the good- 
nees of his cause, the support of the Great Author of all good, 
the spirit and patriotiam of hig countrymen, and, without 
doubt, sustained by 2 noble conscioumess of hie own capacity 
to guide the state over this stormy ocean, he never lost sight 
of the port for which he was steering. He always saw the 
light a-head, and steered for it with a steady eye and deter- 
mined hand. 

He bowed his lofty spint, which ever prompted him to 
meet, rather than avoid, his enemy, to stern necessity, and 
retreated as he advanced. New Jersey, which soon after 
‘witnessed and ehared in his triumphs, now saw him avoiding 
and baffling, with matchless dexterity and caution, a auperior 
foree, with which it would have been madness to contend. 
To add to his difficulties, disaffection began to rear its head 
among those who had hitherto remained quiet; and the royal- 
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ints of the county of Monmouth, encouraged by the aspect of 
affairs, were preparing to rise in behalf of the invader. 

Still Washington preserved his equanimity. Both his head 
and his heart remained true; and wherever opportunity .~ 
fered, he faced hia enemy to retard, if he could not arrest, his 
career, While the British poured on with increasing numbera 
and confidence, his own little destitute army daily decreazed. 
As fast as their short periods of service expired, the levies 
departed for their homes, leaving their General destitute of 
almost every means of opposition. The tories of New Jersey 
‘became more bold with the certainty of enccess, and the well- 
affected to the cause of liberty were repressed by the presence 
of their enemies. 

After vainly attempting to oppose the royal army, now 
commanded by the active (‘ornwallis, at Branswick, Washing- 
ton retreated to Trenton, where he resvlved to remain till the 
last moment, having first passed his baggege and stores to the 
other side of the Delaware. Ie wished to accustom hw 
troope to the sight of the enemy, and hopod that in the arro- 
gance of saccess, Cornwallis might afford him an opportunity 
of striking a blow. At this moment, his cavalry consisted of 
& single corps of Connecticat militia ; he was almoat destitute 
of artillery; and lix army amounted to but three thousand 
men, One-tiurd of these conxisted of New Jersey mi 4 
and of the others, the term of wervice of many was about to 
expire. Add to this, the almost entire want of every thing 
that constitutes the efficiency uf an army, aud my young 
readers will think that the cause of liberty buug by a single 
hair. Bat it was not so. It had right and Providence on its 
side, and it was sostained by Washington. Supported and 
animated by these, a handful of barefooted soldiers, marching 
on the frozen ground of an American winter, and tracked by 
their enemies by ther blood on the snow, achieved miraclew, 
and saved their country. 
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General Howe, encouraged by a hope that the almost des- 
perate aspect of affairs might now enforce his promises of 
pardon, iesued a proclamation, offering the boon to all who, 
‘within sixty days, appeared before officers of his appointment, 
and siguilied their submission to the royal authority. Despair 
ing of the cause, or perhaps secretly dixaffected, many availed 
themselves of this amnesty; aud a general opinion, which 
daily geined ground, prevailed among all claveen, that a longer 
contest for independence wan not only hopeless, but impossi- 
ble. Bat the maxim of virtue and wisdom is never to despair, 
‘The crisis of the fever ix nut always death, aud the Just hour 
of suffering is often the period of renovation. Light succeeds 
darkness, just as wurely as darkuess aucceeds light. Washing- 
ton never despaired. While in the fall tide of retreat, General 
Roed ia said to have exclaimed, “ My God! Genera) Washing- 
ton, how long shall we fly‘ “ Why, sir,” replied Washington. 
“we will retreat, if necessary, over every river of our coun- 
try, and then over the muuntains, where I will make a leaf 
stand agaiust the enemies of my country.” 

The royalist generals had vot yet leammed fhe lesson of vigi- 
Jance aud celerity. ‘They did nut know that presumptuous 
delays are the forerauuers of dixaster, or that the American 
Fabius was also the Americau Uanuibal, when occasion re- 
quired. If uever occurred to them that the retreating lion 
‘will sometimes taru ou his pursuers when least expected. 
Cornwallis remained inactive at Brauswick, leaving Wash- 
ington 9 few days of leisure, which he employed with hie 
usual indostry in making preparations for the ensuing cam- 
paign. He nrged congress, he arged the governors of the dif- 
ferent states, by every motive of patriotian, to take messures 
for tho safety of the country, and the success of its cause; 
and, while stimulating others, bimeelf set the example which 
he enforced by his precepts. 

‘While fie British commanders were carousing at New 
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York and Brunswick, and boasting the anticipated triumphs 
of their master; while the trae lovers uf liberty seemed al- 
ready wrapt in the shrond of dissolution; while the last sun 
seemed going down on their independence, and the last blow 
only wanting to the rain of their cause, some little gleams of 
comfort appeared. ‘The worthy governor Mifflin of Penneyl- 
vania exerted himself sucvessfully in rvusiug the good citizens 
of Philadelphia to the defence of their country. A large por- 
‘tion of them embodied themselves io arms, and fifteen hun 
dred joined Washingtun at ‘I'renton. Thus reinforced, he, 
who never remained on the defensive except against his will, 
moved npon Princeton iu a direction towards the enemy then 
at Branswick. (no his wuy, however, learning that Cora- 
wallis, having received large reinforcentent, was advancing 
hy differeut 1oates with a view to gain hiv rear, and cut him 
off from the Delaware, he changed hia purpose and crossed to 
the west bank of the nver, sv opportunely that the enemy 
came in sight at the moment. 

‘The two armies nuw remained opporite each other on the 
different banks of the river. The object uf Cormwallis was to 
croxe over, and either furce Wavhingtoa tu tight Lim, or, in 
the event of his retreating, gaiu possession of Philadelphia. 
That of the American geueral was to prevent the enemy 
crossing the Delaware. For this porpose he regorted to every 
mean in his power, slendir as they were. While thos eitu- 
ated, General Charles Lee, who had been repeatedly urged by 
‘Washington to join him aa speedily ax possible with the troops 
under his orderr, but who lad wilfully delayed from time to 
time, suffered himself to be surprised at hin quarters by a des 
tachment of the royal army, was taken privouer, and for a 
while relieved the cause of America from the michiefa of his 
services. The event, however, seemed still further to depress 
the hopes of the Americans, already reduced to the verge of 
deapair. 
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At this moment the British foros on the Delaware consisted 
of four thousand men quartered at Trenton and the neigh- 
bouring towns, Other bodies of troops were at Princeton, 
Bradewick, Elizabethtown and Hackensack. Thos a large 
portion of New Jersey was in possession of the enemy. The 
invading army, to use the words of Washington, wae increas- 
ing like o snowball, by the arrival of new reinforcements and 
accession of the disaffected, while his own force was inferior 
fo nombers, and, as uanal, deficient in all the necessary re- 
quisites for efficient action. Even these miserable elements 
‘were about dissolving. The ice would soon form in the De- 
aware, ond the British general might avail himself of it to 
cross the river and take possession of Philadelphia, for there 
‘was no force capable of preventing him. Such an event, by 
farther depressing the lingering hopes of the patrints, would 
increase the obstacles to recruiting his army, already almost 
insurmountable. It is impoarible to read the letters of this 
great man at this period without shivering at the prospects 
‘they disclose ; and at the same time receiving a conviction 
that be was now the last stay of his country. Had he faltered 
in his purposes, or failed in hia exertions, it had been all over 
with the republic. The dark night had come, and no one 
could tell when it would be mormng. 

Tn such trying moments as these, when the fate of millions 
of men, and of countles millions of their posterity ia at atake ; 
when great principles are on the verge of ruin, and every 
movement brings nearer the crisia of a nation’s fate, then it is 
that the metal of a man is tried in the furnace, and the die- 
covery made whether it is true gold or not, Where others 
sink he rises; through the darkness which hides the lemp of 
hope from all other eyes, he sees the beckoning light, and 
finds his way where others lose it for ever. Instead of de- 
spairing, he is roused to new exertion, and that which makes 
cowards of other men stimulates him only to more daring 
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temerity. He perceives that there is a crisis in the affairs of 
nations when caution is no longer safety, and to march up to 
the teeth of danger the only road to success. When the case 
of the pationt is desperate, so must be the remedy. 

To such minds as that of Washington it must often bave 
occurred that incautions men are very apt, while watching 
others, to expose themselves; that no force is strong when 
taken unprepared ; and that an enemy certain of auccess i al» 
ready half-vanquished, since, in al! probability, he will neglect 
the means to secure it. Prompted by this inspiration, and 
urged on by the absolute ueceasity of striking a blow that 
might awaken the elumbering cnergivs, and revive the almost 
extinguished hopes of his country, he formed the glorious de- 
nign of attacking the enemy at the moment he wan lulled in 
the lap of security, waiting for the freezing of the river, to 
drive the Americans before him like flakes of mow in the win- 
try tempest. 

Great was the design, and nubly was it executed, no far as 
the elements of nature would permit the exertions of man to 
be succesaful. The night was dark as pitch; the north-east 
wind whistled along the shores of the Delaware, laden with 
freezing sleet, and the broken ice came crashing down tho 
stream in masees that, as they encountered the rocks above, 
shivered into fragments, with a noise that might be heard for 
many miles, Neither man nor beast was ont that night, and 
the enemy sought shelter in the houses of the citizens of Tren- 
ton from the howling storm. But Wasbington was vp and 
doing. In the dead of the night, and amid the conflict of the 
mighty elements, the boats were launched on the bosom of 
‘the icy torrent, and after incredible exertion reached the op- 
posite shore. Without waiting a moment to learn the fate of 
the other two divisions, which were to co-operate in this 
daring adventure, he dashed forward towards his destined 
prey, through « storm of hail and snow, that rattled in the 
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teeth of hia brave companions in arms, and the dawn of day 
saw him driving in the posts of the enemy at Trenton, The 
picket-guard had no time to fire, so impetuous and unexpected 
‘wou the shock of the Americans; they retreated to where 
Colonel Ralle, who commanded the enemy, had drawn up hie 
men. That officer felt mortally wounded almost at the first 
fire, and bis troops retreated. Washington advanced rapidly 
upon them, throwing at the same time a detachment in their 
front, when, seeing themselves surrounded, they laid down 
their arms, and surrendered at discretion. A thousand pri- 
soners, with their arms, and six field-pieces, were captared on 
this occasion, at the expense of two Americans who were 
frozen to death, two killed, and a single officer wounded. 
This was James Munroe, late president of that confederation 
which he had shed his blood to cement and preserve. Thos 
two men fought here together, in the same field, and in the 
same cause, who were destined in after-life to attain the 
highest station in the world. From the signal success which 
attended the divieion under Washington, there can be no rea« 
son to doubt that if the others had been able to cross the De- 
Jaware, that morning might have been rendered still more 
illustrious, by the total discomfiture of the whole British foree 
at the different positions along the Delaware. 

Bat, even ax it was, the result of that day's business waa of 
vital consequetice to the question of independence. Had 
‘Washington failed in the attempt, it would have cost him, 
and the greater portion of his division, their lives or their 
freedom. ad thia been the case, the stream of liberty, al- 
yeady olmost dry, would perhaps have ceased to flow any 
longer. There was bat one Washington—there never has 
been but one in the world. If the Americans at this, the 
gloomiest period of their struggle, had lost him, Heaven ouly 
Inows what might have been the conueyuences. The Power 
that watched over them might have supplied the deficiency, 
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but without the wisdom and virtue of another Washington, I 
camnot see how the country could have been saved, had he 
been lost. 

Bat happily, the question was not to be tried. The result 
‘was that of entire success, so far as the plan could be carried 
into effect amid the insuperable obstacles of nature. That dey 
was the dawning of centuries, I hope, of better daya fo our 
country, Ths attempt and the success, of Washington aa- 
tonished the British; and from that moment they began to 
discover thet they had to deal with one in whose presence 
they could never sleep on their posts in safety. 

History has seldom recorded an action more daringly 
judicious or more eminently successful than the one just re« 
lated, It possesses all the characteristics of courage, enter- 
prige, and sagacity ; its conception was equally profound and 
masterly; the arrangements for itn prosecution, the time 
chosen for carrying it into effect, and the manner in which it 
‘waa borne out to complete success, all serve to demonstrate 
that the conaummate pradence of Washington was combined 
with a courage and enterprise equally admirable, and that, 
hnd he possessed the means of excrcising the latter quality, he 
would have crashed his enemy with even greater celerity thaa 
he avoided him. It was great action in its conception, con~ 
@act, and consequences ; and nothing is wanting but numbers 
to give it equal dignity with the most illustrious exploits of 
ancient or modern times. 

With a view to animate the spirits of the people of Phila 
delphia, Washington made eome little parade of marching his 
prisoners into that city, with the captured flags and cannon, 
and bristling bayonets. By thie exhibition the disaffected 
‘were overawed, and the fmends of liberty animated to new 
exertions. 

‘Throughoat the whole of the revolutionary war the prisoners 
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talon from the enemy had been aniformly treated with 
hamenity by the Americans, except in retaliation of their own 
conduct fo ours. Those captured at Princeton consisted 
principally of Hessians, and if ever provccation could justify 
inhumanity, the excesses of these men would have furnished 
‘an excuse. Both history and tradition unite in recording 
almost innumerable instances of individual cruelty, innit 
and robbery on their part, calculated to call forth the bitterest 
feelings of vengeance in the breasts of those who suffered, and 
those who sympathized with the sufferers. This was the fret 
‘opportunity of repaying them, and the humanity of Washington 
retaliated their injuries by kindness. ‘They were treated with 
every proper attention, compatible with the means in his 
power, and the result proved on this, as on every occarion 
which occurred during the war, that homavity, like honesty, 
ig always the best policy. 

‘The Heaaians, as J have before observed, had come over to 
the New World fall of prejedices againt the Americans. They 
considered them little better than savages, and treated them 
as if they were without the pale of civilized warfare. They 
were told that if taken they would receive no quarter, and, 
consequently, they gave none. Bat the kindness with which 
they were treated opened both ther eyes and their hearts, 
From this time they began to be divaffected to the barbarous 
service in which they had been employed: their feelings be- 
came enlisted in the cause of liberty; they took every oppor- 
tunity of deserting, and of all that came over, few ever re- 
tarned. Those who survived, remained among us; those who 
came to deprive us of freedom settled down by our side in the 
full enjoyment of its blessings, and became 2 portion of our 
most useful citizens. Sach are the peaceful triumphs of mercy 
and benevolence, and such the means by which the good 
‘Washington twice conquered the enemies of hia country ;—~- 
once by his valour, and again by his humanity. 
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‘The news of the brilliant wuccess at Trenton aroused the 
British commander-in-chief at New-York, who was expecting 
every day to hear of the captare or dispersion of the American 
forces. He despatched Cornwallia, who was on the point of 
sailing for England, bat unluckily for his futare reputation 
‘waa detained, into New Jersey, with a force which, in hia 
opinion, must carry all before it. Washington had also been 
reinforced, and recrossing the Delaware, once more took post 
at Trenton. Hissituation here again becameextremely critical. 
He had, with the boldness becoming iu a man conscious that the 
great erisia of his country’s fate had arrived, determined to make 
a winter campaign, with a view to wrest the whole of New Jer- 
wey from the hands of the enemy. But a force vastly superior to 
hia own was now rapidly approaching, like an impetuous tor- 
rent, to sweep him and his little army into the freezing Dela- 
ware, and the only alternatives that preented themselves 
‘were a choice of diffulties. The ste of the river was such 
as precladed either crossing on the rcv or in boat, and if he 
retrented in any other direction, he would be met by a superior 
enemy, whom he could not succexsfally oppose. 

Tn this situation, he again took council from his bold and 
masterly genius. He resolved once more to bafiie the en@ny 
hy becoming the assailant. The van of the troops under 
Cornwallis had now taken possession of Trenton, and the 
4wo armies had nothing but the Assnmpink, a email stream 
searcely thirty yards wide, between them. ‘Tradition haa pre- 
eerved the story that Sir William Erskine urged Cornwallis 
‘to an immediate attack. 

© Now ia the time,” said he, “to make sure of Washington.” 

Our troupa are hungry and tired,” replied the other. “ He 
and his tatterdemalions are now in my power. They cannot 
escape to-night, for the ice of the Delaware will neither bear 
their weight, nor admit of the passage of boats. To-morrow’ 
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sit break of day, I will atteck them, and the rising sun shall 
see the end of rebellion.” 

fy lord,” replied Sir William, ‘ Washington will not be 
theta at daybreak to-morrow.” 

‘The rising sun indeed saw another sight. It saw Washing- 

‘ton at Princeton, and the British at Trenton heard the echoes 
of his cannon cracking amid the frosts of the wintry morning. 
He bad, after replenishing his fires to deceive the enemy, de- 
parted with his usual quiet celerity,and marched upon Princes 
ton, where three British regiments were posted in fancied se~ 
curity, not dreaming of the approach of a foe. Though sur~ 
prised, the enemy made a gallant defence, and he who had 20 
long and so often been the ehield of his country, now became 
its aword. His capacious and unerring mind again saw that 
another moment had come, on which hang the destinies of his 
beloved country. The cause of freedom now quivered on the 
brink of » precipice, from which, if it fell, it might never rise 
again, 
The British force was met in full march towards Trenton. 
On perceiving the advanced guard of the Americans, they faced 
about, and repassing a small stream, advanced under cover of 
aw%od. Ashort but sharp action ensued; the militia soon 
fed, and the small body of regulars, being far overmatched, 
was broken, At thie critical moment, Washington came op 
with the corps under his command, and renewed the action. 
Seeing at a single glance that all was now at stake, and alf 
would be lost by defeat, he became inspired with that sublime 
apirit which always most animates courage and genius in the 
hvar of greatest peril. He snatched » standard, and calling on 
his soldiers to come to the rescue of their country, dashed into 
the midst of the enemy. His good soldiers, animated by his 
words, and atill more by his example, backed him bravely. 
‘The valient British cried “ God save the king,” and the sol~ 
thers of freedom shouted “Gud save George Washington 
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and he did save him. After a contest az keen as the edge of 
fheir swords, the British broke, fled, and were hotly purened. 
Some weat in one direction, some another. A single regiment 
‘took refuge inthe college, but retreated through the back-doors 
on the approach of the artillery, and the classic fane conse- 
erated to learning and science, was equally consecrated to 
victory. 

One handred and twenty killed, and three hundred prisoners, 
wore the tribute paid by the enemy to the genius, enterprise, 
and gallantry of Washington. The Americans lost sixty-three, 
‘whose names, like those of many other humble champions of 
freedom, are buried in their graves. The name of General 
Mercer, who fell early in the action, is alone bequeathed to 
posterity, and deserves to be remembered, though not alone. 
He is recorded as one of the most precious of all our martyrs 
to the shrine of liberty; and his lose, which was deeply 
mourned at the time, will be long regretted, not on his own 
account, but that of his country, He who expires in the arms 
of victory, and in defence of his liberty, lives long enough ; for 
he has lived to leave behind him a name that will never die. 

‘That morning, when Corawallis opened his eyes to the dawn, 
the south bank of the Assumpink was aa silent as the grave, 
and nothing but « few waning fires remained to designate the 
spot that was a few hours before alive with homan beings. 

“Where can Washington be gone?” asked the royal general. 
At that moment, the distant roar of cannon was heard in the 
direction of Princeton. 

“There he is,” answered Erskine, “rehearsing the tragedy 
of Colonel Balle.” 

“ By Jove! he deserves to fight in the cause of his king,” 
cried the other. 

Bat he was fighting in a cause far higher than that of kings. 
‘He was sustaining the cause of freedom, and the rights of hie 
country. 
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‘Thos once more did ths heart of all America throb at the 
news that light had come out of darkness, and hope sprang up 
with renewed vigour from the regions of despair. Twice had 
the republicans expected to hear that all was lost, and twice 
had they heard that victories had been snatched from a supe- 
rior and hitherto trinmphant foe. The genius of liberty again 
held up ber head amid the gloom that surrounded ber, and 
fiapped her wings for joy. Her votaries, who had partakenin 
her despair, shared in her rojoicings, and now, for the aret 
time since the catalogue of disasters, which, one after the 
other, bad depressed the very souls of the stoutest advocates 
and defenders of freedom, did there awake in the bosoms of all 
a noble prophetic consciousness, that the land which had de- 
termined to be independent was capable of achieving the boon. 
In ten days, Washington had changed the whole aspect of 
affairs, and given to his country a respite, if not a deliverance, 

Soon after this second victory, the enemy went into winter~ 
quarters at Brunswick and the adjaccnt villages, leaving 
‘Washington master of the ground he had gained by his gal- 
Jantry, wisdom, and perweverance. 
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CHAPTFR X. 


‘Winter Operations. Exlogium on the First Congress. Plen of the euming 

Campaign, Successful Caution of Washington. Hows changes bis Plans. 
Lands ut the head of the Chesapeake, and advano towards Philedelghis, 
‘Ratle of Rrundywine, Lafayette Woanded. Howe enters Philsdeiphis, 
‘Battle of Gerrmgntown. Operations along the Delaware, Ret Bank. 
‘Desh of Count Donop. Opershions tu the North. Savage Warfare, Bate 
eof Bennington, Repulse st Fort Stanwix. Desetion of Burgoye's Ine 
lians, Battle at Derals Heights. Surrender of General Burgoyne, and dalle 
‘ate Conduct of his Conquerors. 


‘Tax cersation of actual hostilities, produced by the British 
army entering into winter-quarters, brought no relaxation to 
‘the labours of Washington. It was his fate to straggle with 
difficuities that had no intermission, and obstacles withou$ 
end, during the greater part of seven anxious years of almost 
perpetual disappointments and mortifications. Always act- 
‘ing, and compelled to act on the defensive without the means 
of defence, except waen compelled by inevitable necessity, 
he rushed back on his enemy, gave him a single blow to check 
his arrogance for a moment, and then bowed his spirit to the 
yoke of fate. 

iw winters were employed in pointing ont and urging on 
Congress and the different governors of the states the adop- 
tion of nach measures as experience and disesters had proved. 
indispensable to the finsl success of the cause; in soothing 
the feelings of his suffering soldiers, smarting under every 
deprivation; im providing as far as practicable against the 
severity of the winter, which smote them with tenfold kesa~ 
ness in their destitute situation, and in preparing for another 
year of trial and vicissitudes. Bat the vigour of his mind 
‘was equal to that of his body, and both were sustaiged by.g 
conscioumess of night, amm.ed b, tae paw fame of pee 
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‘triotiem. That which made others despair, only braced bim 
4m new exertions; and the burden which would have crashed 
‘8. common spirit, like the ballast of a noble ship, only made 
him the more difficalt to overset. During the whole winter 
he continued to baraes the enemy by skirmishes and sur 
prises, 
‘Nor did he stand alone, the single pillar of the state, 
though assuredly the keystone of the arch. ‘That illustrious 
body of patriots, the first Congress in time, in “talents, inte- 
grity, and patriotiam that ever convened in the United States, 
‘was not behind-hand in the noble strife, In the midst of de- 
feat and disaster, when the past presented little elee than a 
long black catalogue of woes, and the finger of the future 
pointed to nothing but an aggravated repetition, that body 
stood firm asa rock by the side of Washington. It rejected 
all offers of pesce without independence; it debated the 
great questions, embracing life and death, infamy and fame, 
freedom and slavery, with a temper, a firmness, aud dignity 
which neither ancient nor modern times have equalled. The 
boasted Senate of Rome eat unmoved at the approach of the 
barbarian chief; but the members of the old Congress of the 
‘United States exerted themselves to ward off the ruin of 
their country, rather than submit to it like philosophers. 
Limited as were their means, and stil} more limited their 
authority, they bore themselves like the true fathers of the 
state. They seconded the recommendations and remonstrancey 
of Washington, with @ tempered experience which taught 
‘them not to press too heavy on « people already discouraged by 
‘H-success, and impoverished by the vicissitudes of war; and 
‘with a noble patriotism which made them cautious how they 
. interfered with the sacred rights of the citizen, in providing 
\,for the wants of the soldiere in defence of their country. 
Dey voted the enlistment of more men; they gave every aid 
in pips Up the regiments already authorized to be raised; 
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they conferred on Washington powers which enabled him 
for six months to act independently of. their orders; and on 
all oceasions, by unanimity, talent, integrity, and frmmess, 
#0 conducted themselves as to merit the gratitude of all pos 
terity. I wonld enumerate them one by one, but my young 
readers cannot look into the recorda of their country without 
seeing them shining like stars in the firmament, nor listen to 
the ‘voice of their countrymen without hearing their names 
coupled with blessings. 

The plan ultimately adopted by the royal general for the 
ensuing campaign was fer more extensive and better ar 
ranged than that of the preceding, which had been in a 
great degree the result of circumstances. The design wan, 
that General Howe, with the main body of his army, ahould 
proceed to the sonthward by sea, and advance with the fleet 
up the Delaware upon Philadelphia, which, it was sup. 
posed, must ultimatly fall into the hands of the enemy. The 
experience of the royal general had not yet taught him that 
‘the possestion of our cities was not the eubjagation of the 
country, and their importance was much overrated. Another 
object was, however, connected with the invasion of Pennsyl« 
vania. It neceasarily called the attention of Washington to 
that quarter, and in a great measure prevented him from 
aiding, either personally or by detachments of his army, in 
impeding or defeating the other portion of their plan, which 
‘was conceived with great judgment and skill. While Wash- 
ington waa thus employed in defending other portions of the 
Union from the inroads of a superior army, Burgoyne was ap- 
proaching from Canada, with a powerful force, to act in con= 
jonction with Sir Henry Clinton, who commanded a large 
body in New York, in obtaining the entire command of the 
Hudson River, thus separating the north and the sonth. 
‘Thus divided, and incapable of giving each other mujual aid, 
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it was supposed that each would in succession fall an easy 
prey. Judicious as this plan might seem, it resulted in a 
catastrophe as little anticipated as it was decisive. The ut- 
most stretch of human wisdom and foresight often does no- 
thing more than weave the web of its own destruction. Tha 
current of the stream cannot be changed by swimming against 
it, and what Providence hath decreed, man mey not gainsay. 
‘The plan of proceeding by sea to the Delaware was probably 
‘the result of the admirable caution of Washington, who had 
taken = strong position on the Reritan, which rendered it 
dangerous for General Howe to move against Philadelphia 
in that direction, leaving the Americans in his rear. 

‘Washington had gone into winter-quarters at Morristown, 
in New Jersey, within lees than thirty miles of Branswick, 
where the troops of Cornwallis were disposed, and little more 
from the British head-quarters in New York. His harassed 
and ill-provided soldiers required repose after a campaign of 
unceasing fatigues, wound up by two victories, gained by 
‘men marching and fighting on the frozen ground, with scarcely 
8 shoe to their feet. 

‘The campaign of 1777 opened under gloomy auspices, and 
promised to the republican cause little ele than disasters. 
‘The army of Washington was totally inadeynate in numbers, 
discipline, and equipment, to cope with the enemy, with any 
prospect of success. General Howe, with twenty thousand 
veteran troops, was preparing to embark for the Delaware, 
‘whence he wes to moveon Philadelphia; while Burgoyne was 
approaching with about half that number, backed by hordes of 
savages from the north. The genius of liberty was enclosed 
between two fires, and once more a fatal crisis seemed ape 
proaching. 

About the latter end of July, or beginning of September, 
General Howe, having changed his original destination, 
lnnded at the mouth of Elk River, at the head of Chesapeake 
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Bay, and proceeded withost interruption to Brandywine 
River. Bere he was met by Washington, who was deta. 
amined to make an effrt to save the capital of Pennsylvanis. 
‘The consoyuence of this me-ting was a pretty severe dateng 
of the Americans, who retreated, and were followed by the 
enemy, who took possession of the city in despite of aj) Wash- 
ington’s efforts to prevent them. 

‘It was in this battle that the name of an illustrious Franch~ 
aan first became associated with the history of eur country. 
Lafayette, who had heard of the noble struggle going on in 
the New World, panted to take part in the cause of haman 
freedom, and evading the commands of his king, came among 
us, and fourht during nearly the wlle period of the war on 
our side. He shed his firat bloud on the banks of the Brandy- 
wine, which, wlule it flows, will perpetuate his name, 
His sacrifices aud services were great and great was his 
reward, He associated his name with that of Washington, 
and shared and will for ever share with him the gratitude of 
increasing millions of freemen. 

But the enemy did not retain peaceable possestion of Phila- 
delphia, Washington hovered near, and wherever he way there 
was no peace for the invadurs of his country He watched 
them with unceasing vigilance; kept them in perpetual ap- 
prehenuion of attack, and entailed on them the necessity of 
being on their gaard day and night. At length, svcing an 
opportunity favourable to his purpose, he determined to avail 
himgelf of it with his usual ardour, which was at all times 
equal to his caution, He was now, in consequence of various 
reinforcements, at the head of twenty thousand men, and 
Get-rmined fo act on the offensive. 

"Phe British forces bad been exposed, in some degree, by the 
mode in which they were distributed. A portion was in Phi- 
iadelphia, from whence the line of encampment extended 
aeroae (2-rmantown, 2 long, straggling village, conmsting, at 
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that time, prinoipally of ston houses, stretching along either 
adds of the road for nearly two miles, In this situation it ap- 
peared to Washington that a portion of the enemy at this vile 
Jage might be surprised and cut off, and he promoptly resolved 
@n the undertaking. 

His dispositions for this purpose were made with equal can- 
tion and celerity. But the nice co-operation of the different 
parte of the plan, which was indispensably necessary to ite 
success, could not beattained. At seven in theevening of the 
4th of October, the Americans removed from their encamp- 
ment, and just at the dawn of the morning, a division under 
General Sullivan encountered and drove in the outponta of the 
British. He was quickly followed by the main body, which 
immediately entered into action, but it was more than half an 
hour before the left wing came up. Each of these parties 
‘were succesful in breaking the enemy; bet Lieutenant- 
Colonel Musgrave, with a emall body of British, having taken 
poasession of a strung atone house, annoyed the Americana 20 
much by his fire, that they stopped to dislodge him. ‘The time 
lost in this attempt, which was unsuccessful at last, was a Be 
rious disadvantage. The ground too was difficult, and the 
obscurity of the morning prevented Washington from seeing 
distinctly what was going forward. The co-operation 
of the different parties was broken; the delay in attacking the 
stone house, and various accidents, against which no foresight 
can guard, impeded the success of the attack. The enemy 
rallied, and became the assailants, The brigade under Geperal 
Greene, after a sharp encounter, was broken; the right wing 
faltered ; the division of Wayne, in falling back on its frienda, 
‘was mistaken for their enemies, and confusion became general. 
‘Woshington, perceiving that all hope of success was lost for 
that time, reluctantly yielded to the dieappointment of his 
sanguine hopes, and retired from the fisld, which at one mo- 
ment had promised him a harvest of laurels. He retreated 
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about twenty miles, and halted at Perkiomen Creek, where, 
receiving a reinforcement of Virginians, he turned back, and 
remamed his former position in the vicinity of Philadelphia. 

‘The British fleet, which landed General Howe and hisarmy 
in the vicmity of Chesapeake Bay, had afterwards entered the 
capes of Delaware, and eailed up that river for the purpose of 
aiding the operations of the land forces. ‘Various small en- 
counters took place at Mud Fort end Red Bank, near Philadel~ 
phia, and it was in an ineffectual sttempt on the latter that 
Count Donop was mortally wounded, and taken prisoner.— 
He received the kindest attentions from the Americans, and a 
memege from Washington, expressing his sympathy. These 
acta of magnanimous forgetfulness of injuries, it is said, over 
came the dying soldier, and brought tears into his eyes. He 
Yeplied to the messenger of Washington—“ ‘Tell him,” said. 
ho, “that I never expect to riee from my bed; but if I should, 
my first act shatl be to thank him in person. He died regret- 
ting the service in which he had embarked against a people 
0 humane: and he is one of those whose fute is lamented by 
his enemies. 

Bat the means within the grasp of Washington, though di- 
rected with consummate skill and courage, were at all times 
insafileient to produce any result, but those of partial and 
temporary successes. Always inferior in numbers, or in all 
that constitutes the efficiency of numbers, his triumphs eon~ 
sisted in delaying the operations of the enemy, rather than 
preparing the way for his own. That, during successive years 
of defensive war, under every circumstance of discourage- 
ment, he raved his army, and his noble cause from utter ruin, 
ia more to hia honour than gaining victories and conquering 
nations with superior means. The enemy at length succeeded 
in forcing © way for their ships up to Philadelphia, and ob- 
taining the necessary eupplies through their co-operation. 

In the mean time the war raged furiously in the north and 
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in the noath. The country wae bleeding at its heart and ite 
extremities. Burgoyne, with a victorious army, snd « band. 
of savages, advanced from Canada towards Lake Champlains 
and, pouring into the state of New York, let loose all the hor 
rors of civilized and savage warfare. The detested union of 
the tomahawk and scalping-knife with the cannon and the 
bayonet, of Christian white man and pagan red map, was 
once more exhibited in all its horrors. Indian warriors end 
Christian soldiers now fought side by side, and it reamed 
doubtful which claimed the pre-eminence in reckless barbarity, 
"The one seemed to have forgotten what the othernever knew, 
and the tragedy of Miss M’Crae will for ever attest the con- 
sequences of this infamous association of civilized arts and 
savage ferocity. The apology of Christians for the barbarity 
of their Indian alliea is, that it was impossible to restrain 
them ; but it should be recollected, that those who let slip the 
whirlwind are respoumble fur its devautations, and that, to 
put arma in the hands of savages, whu never spare, is to be- 
come an accomplice in all their atrocities. 

Throughout the whole of this struggle, the policy of the 
British ministry, which most assuredly did not act in accord- 
ance with the feelings of the people of England towards the 
United States, was harsh aud unfeeling, ae it was weak and 
impolitic. There were times, and many times, during the 
more early periods of the war, iu which the cauee of liberty 
feomed no desperate, that its advocates might have been sub- 
dued by kindness and forbearance. But, fortunate for the fate 
of freedom, and for the future destiny of our country, when- 
ever our affairs were at the lowest ebb, or whenever the Bri- 
‘tish general offered the olive-branch with one hand, with the 
other he at the same time perpetrated additional insulta and 
injuries. He had to do with a people who might have bean 
concilinted by kindness, but whom barbsrities could never 
wabdue. He preferred the wind te the san, and tha conse~ 
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quence was, that the Americans only girded their cloaks more 
manfilly abont them. 

‘The high hills of Vermont and New Hampshire echoed to 
the groans of the blood-stained valleys of New York, and the 
Green Mountain Boys, seizing their unerring rifles, rallied in 
‘the cause of their country and countrymen. ‘The first check 
given to the triumphant invader was given by the militia of 
‘Vermont, by those who have ever since been distinguished by 
the honourable title of Green Mountain Boys, thoagh they pos- 
essed the arms and the souls of heroic men. On the memor- 
able heights of Bennington, the Hessians were once more to 
foal the courage and humanity of those who, while defending 
their own lives, respected the lives of their most obnoxious 
enemies. 

Here Breymen and Baam, two experienced officers who had 
‘been despatched to procure supplies of cattle and horses, and 
to secure or destroy a depot of provisions collected by the 
Americans, were met by Starke, and bitter was the greeting 
he gave them. Colonel Baum, failing in Lis first objects, forti- 
hed himeelf in a favourable position, and waited for hiv asso- 
ciate Breymen. Before he had time to arrive, the Green Moun+ 
tain Boys rushed upon his intrenchmente with such irresistible 
impetuosity that nothing could stand before them. The val- 
Jeys rung with the roaring of cannon answered by a thousand 
echoes of the mountuins, mingled with shouts and dying 
groans. On the first assault the Canadians took to their heels; 
Baum received a mortal wouud, and not # mas of all his com~ 
panions escaped—all were killed or taken, and six hondred 
Germans totally annibilated. 

Tqnorant of the fate of his old comrade, Colonel Breymen 
came up a few hours afterwardy, where he met his victorious 
enamies instead of conquering friends, He was received, not 
by the shaking hands of welcoming comrades, but by the 
‘winged messengers of death from the weapons of his fous. 
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His troops, after sustaining a few fires from the tnerring riftes 
of the Grean Meuntain Boys, broke and sought shelter in the 
woods, where, by degrees, they were at different times nearly 
all taken. 

‘Thiu was another crisis in the great cause of liberty. The 
fortunes of Burgoyne had hitherto rolled on the flood tide of 
uninterrepted success, Bat it had become high water with 
him, and the tide ebbed as rapidly as it had flowed, leaving 
him and his fortunes high and dry ashore. About the eame 
time thet the parties of Baum and Breymen were destroyed, 
‘the force co-operating with Burgoyne under Colonel St. Leger, 
consisting of British and Indians, being met by a flerce reaist~ 
ance, and alarmed by a false report, raised the siege of Fort 
Stanwix, an important position on the Mohawk, The Indians, 
discouraged by a tedious series of approaches, which resulted 
in a total disappointment of anticipated plunder and massacre, 
deserted their allies and departed fo their woods; while Gene= 
ral Gates, who commanded the American force in the north, 
was daily rein reed by brave spirits flocking from the flelds 
and the moury,08. Arnold, who afterwards devoted himself 
‘to never-dyingyafamy, was thera; and Morgan, whose fame 
is equally immortal, was also there with those famous rifle 
men whose every shot was death to an enemy. 

‘The approach of Burgoyne from the north was connected 
with the expected movement of Sir Henry Clinton, with e 
force from the south. They were to meet at Albany. Bat 
one never arrived there, and the other went against his will, 
since he was carried ss & prisoner, where he anticipated 
entering aa & conqueror. 

After many severe encounters and much hard fighting, in 
which Arnold, end Morgen, and Dearborn, and Brooks, and 
many others I have not space to name, distinguished them- 
selves and won praises from their countrymen, there was 
been & sight worth beholding. At the mouth of the outlet of 
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Saratoga Lake, and close to the side of the Haden, there lies 
a rich meadow, extending a considerable distance up the 
stream. It is beautiful to the eye, but far more precious to 
the heart of every true lover of liberty. On the morning of 
‘the seventeenth of October, in the year 1777, on that spot 
was seen the first British army laying down its arms and sur- 
rendering to the eoldiera of freedom—but not the last, It 
‘was one of the brightest mornings that ever opened on this 
New World, for it heralded the rising of the eun of freedom, 
which for a Jong while had sunk below the horizon. It was 
the dawn of high aspiring hopes and gallant confidence. It 
taught the repablicans to rely on themselves, and others torsly 
on them. It relieved the country from an army of enemies, 
and it was the precursor to an army of friende. The alliance 
with France was the first fraits of the surrender of Burgoyne. 

Smarting as the Americans were under the recollection of 
Tecent barbarities, and elevated by success, on this occasion 
they displayed a delicacy of feeling, a refined magnanimity, 
which under all circumstances, were singalerly bonourable. 
‘They had faced the British in the heat of battle, in the pride 
of success, but they turned their backs in the hour of hu- 
miliation. When the army of Burgoyne laid down its arms 
in the green meadow on the bank of the Hudson, not an 
American was to be seen. Who shall say our fathers were 
not worthy of liberty ? 

The field of Saratoga will always continue to awaken in 
‘the minds of all trae Americans the proudest recollections, It 
is associated with an event which, more than any other that 
occurred during the revolutionary war, contributed fo ite 
happy termination, and carried with it a train of consequences 
of which the commencement is only known, and the end can 
only be anticipated. Neither the field of Marathon nor the 
pase of Thermopylz: possess auch claims to the veneration of 
those who sympathize in the great cause of Liberty throughout 
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the world. It is embalmed in ite vast consequences, for the 
devotion of fature times, and every succeeding age will only 
give it new interest and dignity. No native of this land of 
freedom should ever pass it without pausing to contemplate 
‘the scene, and dwell for a while on the triumph achieved on 
this apot by the patriotism and valour of his father, The 
noble river and the smiling meadow were its witnessea; and 
while the one continues its course, and the other remaina green, 
it can never be forgotten. 


CHAPTER XI. 


Number of Bargoyne’s Army. New Hopes of the Friends of Libertys 
‘Conduct of Gates. Intrigue to supplant Wethington. Parhament. Lord 
Chatham. Suienngs of the Army at Valley Forge. Paper-money. Howe's 
Inactivity. Proceedings of Parliament. Bull of PaciBcstion, and its Ree 


caption by Congress. General Howe Revigns. Hus Character, Sir Henry 
Clinton, He evacuates Philadelphia. 1s followed by Washington. Battle 
‘of Monmouth, and conduct of General Lee, He 1s tried and ventenced to = 
‘Year's suspension, Hila llfe, Character, sad Death, Reflechons on the 
Colonial Foeing. 
Tar army of Bargoyne consisted of about ten thousand men 
on Jeaving Canada, bat was redaced to nearly one-balf that 
nomber when it laid down its arms at Saratoga. At thesame 
time that the republicans rid themselves of this formidable 
foe they acquired a fine train of artillery, seven thousand 
stand of arms, and a large quantity of military stores. Thas 
failed a plan which threatened the moat fatal consequences 
to the canne of liberty, and now it was that even the least 
sanguine spirite looked forward to ultimate success, But the 
boon, though within their grasp, was not yet gained, and 
Providence permitted new trials, as if to show the value of 
the prize by the cost of its prrobase, 
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‘This great event, it was thought by Congress, would check 
the advance of Sir Henry Clinton up the Hudson, and relieve 
General Gates from all apprehensions from that quarter. It 
‘was therefore resolved to reinforce Washington by drawing 
detachments from the northern army. He accordingly de- 
puted the celebrated Hamiltsn, then a very young man, act- 
ing as bis aid, to urge General Gates to » speedy compliance 
with the ordara of Congress. 

Hamilton states in a letter to Washington, that General 
Gates discovered much unwillingness to diminish his force, 
and urged his apprehensions of an attack from Sir Henry 
Clinton, as # pretext for declining to furnish the reinforos- 
ments required. There are, however, strong reasons for be= 
Jieving that his conduct originated in other motives, 

It appears that an intrigue had been set on foot to displace 
Washington from the command, and substitute General Gates 
in his place. The capture of Bargoyue, by whomeoever 
achieved, had carried the reputation of General Gates beyond 
that of any other man in the nation, with tie exception of 
Washington, if, indeed, he was an exception; and a emal) 
party was formed in Congress, aided by a few officers, not al- 
together dastitate of claims to distinction, to place him at the 
head of the armies of the United States. 

How far General Gates participated in this project, whe- 
ther he was an active or psssive instrament, is a question 
which 1 have no disposition to discuss. Whatevor may have 
been the real merits of this officer, and his agency in bringing 
about an event so auspicious to the future fortunes of the 
United Statea as the capture of Bargoyne, still, aa the com- 
manding general, who would have been held responsible for 
‘the failure of the attempt, he cannot be separated from the 
glory acquired by ita sacceas, His name is embodied in his- 
tory; it occupies an honourable station among the herves of 
the revc'ition ; it bxs become a part of the inheritance of na- 
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tional pride; it belongs to the people of the United States, 
and I would not, if I could, throw any additional shade over 
its brightness, 

Bat what is already knowa, cannot be buried in oblivion. 
It is certain that he became vain of his reputation; indalged 
in ely invendoes against fhe commander-in-chief, and seemed. 
Giveatiefled or unessy under the burden of hie glory. His 
whole deportment exhimted a striking contrast to the calm 
eelf-poised, self-mpported dignity of Washington, who, whe- 
ther in prosperity or adveraty, succese or defeat, asiled along 
in his high sphere of action, like the eagle, far above the heads 
of thore around him, without effort or noise. You never saw 
‘the motion, or heard the fapping of his wings. 

Happily for the good cause, and fortunately for the des- 
tinies of our countzy, the intrigue proved abortive, The army 
under Washington, the good people of the United States, and 
even the aoldiers of General Gates, rejected with honest dis- 
dain the idea ofa change. There was that in the cheracter of 
the great Father of his Country which led confidence captive, 
something that, like the charmed armoar of romance, blunted 
‘the sharpest weapon of calumny, and warded off the poisoned 
arrow. He had gained a fame which even misfortune could 
notinjure. General Gates received the command of the force 
destined to act against Lord Cornwallis in the south, where 
hin snocess did not justify the anticipations of his friends, or 
his enemies. He died at New-York, long after the revolution, 
and those who best knew him wondered at the caprices of 
fortune, 

‘The news of the captare of Burgoyne was received in Eng- 
Jand with dismay, in France with exultation. The venerable 
Chatham once more raised his voice for an immediate cesen= 
tion of arms, and broke forth into a strain of vehement and 
inspiring eloquence against the cruelty of associating savages 
in the warfare of civilised nations. “My lords,” said be 
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“who 1m the man that, in addition to the disgraces and mise 
chisfa of thia war, has dared to authorize and associate with 
our arma the tomahawk and ecalping-knife of the savage? to 
call into civilized alliance the wild aud inhuman inhabitants 
of the woods? to delegate to the merciless Indian the defence 
of disputed rights, and to wage the horrore of hie barbaroos 
warfare against our brethren?” But the voice of humanity, 
patriotiam, and inspiration fell on the ears of the deaf, The 
Ministers carried their measure by the usual majority, and 
corruption and vengeance triumphed for a while longer over 
justice as well as policy. 

During the severe winter whicl: followed the eventy I have 
related, the army of Washington, quartered at Valley Forge, 
in the neighbourhood of Philadelphia, auffered almost incredi> 
ble hardships. Since the battle of Brandywine, they had re~ 
ceived neither soap, vinegar, or any other articles allowed by 
Congress for necessary comfort. A large portion had but & 
shirt, and some none at all. Many were confined to the hoa~ 
pitals because they lad no shoes, and between two or three 
thousand remained incapable of duty because “they were 
barefooted and otherwise naked.” Their food was often in- 
sufficient, and of bad quality; and, in short, they were desti- 
‘tate ofall those comforts which conduce to physical strength and 
mental power. 

All this while they were within a fow miles of a superior 
foree, and without the excitement of hope ; for the prospect of 
‘the future seemed bat a reflection of the present. Cau we 
wonder, my young countrymen, that these poor, naked, starv~ 
‘ing soldiers of freedom pined to return to their comfortable 
homes? or can we blame them, if, when their term of mervice 
expired, they were unwilling to enlist again? Is it a subject 
of surprise or reproach that under these accumulated circum= 
stances of discouragement and suffering, the patriotic spirit of 
‘the people almost perished under its burden, or thatit became 
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difficult to rouse and animate the militia, or inspire them with 
confidence For my part, so far from censuring our fathers 
for their want of spirit and activity, I cannot but reverence 
and admire that noble firmmess, which, animated by the loveof 
liberty, resisted the pressure of uch a weight of woes, and re- 
fused all offers of pardon or conciliation unaccompanied by in- 
@ependence. Let my young readers ponder on these things, 
and then ask of themselves, who shall cast the first stone af 
the tombs of their fathers? Let them imitate their virtues, in~ 
stead of censuring their memory. May Providence grant that 
the posterity of these much enduring men may emulate their 
patriotiem, and flen the freedom they won for us will never 
be surrendered at the shrine of luxury or on the altar of fear. 

‘The sufferings of the army, now,as on all occasions, pierced 
the bosom of Washington. In addition to this source of an- 
guish, his proud epirit, conscious of meriting the gratitude of 
his country by every exertion of valour and of virtue, had to 
bear up against certain elights of Congress, and certain cen- 
sures elsewhere, that indicated a want of confidence. Of these 
he however took no notice. He had higher objects than his 
own feclings to demand his attention; and continoed to urge 
on the attention of Congress the sufferings of his poor soldiers» 
‘who on one occasion were without a aingle ration. With all 
the energy of trae feeling, and with a manly confidence in his 
own claims to be heard and respected, he exhorted Congress 
to remedy the defects of the commissary department, where 
‘these wants principally originated ; and, with the boldness of 
truth, lays the blame where it ought to reat. 

“1 declare,” said he, in one of his lettere—“1 declare, that 
wo man, in my opinion, ever had his measures more impeded 
than I have by every department of the army. Since the 
mouth of July we have had 20 assistance from the quarter« 
‘mester-general; and to want of assistance from this depart- 
ment the commissary-gencral charges great part of his de= 
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ficiency. To this Imay add, that notwithstanding 1t 18a stand- 
ing order, often repeated, that the troops shall always ave 
two days’ rations in advance, that they may be ready at any 
sudden call, yet scarcely any opportunity haa ever offered of 
taking advantage of the enemy that has not beeneither entirely 
thwarted, or greatly obstructed, on that account.”” 

Congress had fallen into the common error of inexperience* 
in complicating rather than sumplifying the organization of the 
commissariat of the army. It was the fashion to establish a 
board for every thing, and to create a number of separate 
‘wheels, each one in some degree independent of the other, and 
therefore each liable to impede the actionof the whole. So far 
‘was this pernicious practice carried, that, on one occasion, 
‘when the estabhahment of a whole raft of boards bad been 
proposed Ly some buyy-body mm Congresy, it 1s related that the 
late Judge Peters, of Penueylvanta, then a member, rose, and 
‘with gravity moved that the word “board” should be expunged, 
and that of “ shingle” inserted im it place. It ia waid that the, 
amendment was fatal to the bill, and acheved whet no arga- 
ment could have accomplished. From that time the verymen- 
tion of boards excited a anule in Congress. 

Benides the privations of the army, which have been just 
specified, they had now to encounter # new euemy, in the de~ 
precistion of paper-money, that traitor to ite country mm time 
of danger. ‘This depreciatiou, slow at first, soon acquired an 
accelerated motion, and, like » whecl running down hill, its 
‘peed increased in proportion as it reached the bottom. The 
officers and soldiers soon began to fiud that they were paid, 
if at all, in paper which was loung its value while passing 
from the hand to the pocket. 

Experience has more than once demonstrated the ruinous 
consequences of a resort to the issae of paper-money on the 
partofagovernment. The mischievous facility of multplyiag 
it; the effect that multiplication has on the prices of all the 
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necessaries of life and the meins of condacting military ope« 
rations; the fluctuations in its value, arising from the increase 
or diminution of public confidence; and the certainty of ite 
fieal depreciation, when that depreciation will surely be most 
pemicious fo the interests of the public aud to individuals, alt 
seem to demonstrate that it is an expedient which only a 
stern necessity can justify. That necessity presented itaelf 
at the crisis of our revolution. The public liberty, the exist 
ence of the nation, was xt stake, and the sacrifice of the 
fature waa due to the present emergency. But its conse- 
quences proved ruivous to many thousands in the end, and 
the catastrophe of the “continental money,” as it was called, 
remains as an example and a warning to future generations, 
‘The extravagance of the parent, which beggars his children, 
is not more reprehensible than that of a government which 
entails ite burdens on the posterity of its citiens, and thus 
makes them responmble for its mistakes, its ambition, and ite 
prodigality. 

In the account of his expenditures during the revolutionary 
‘war, presented by Washington to the auditor-general of the 
‘United States, there in exhibited = curions scale of the pro= 
gress in the depreciation of paper-money, according to the 
rates from time to time established by Congresy, which vainly 
attempted to regulate this impracticable medium. From the 
beginning of the year 1777, when it was first issued, it re- 
mained at par value, and was equal to silver and gold until 
the October following, when it began to depreciate, at fires 
slowly, then more rapidly. At the close of the following year 
two thousand paper dollars were worth three hundred and 
fourteen in specie; in November, 1780, one thousand paper 
dollars were worth twenty-five in specie; in May, 1781, 
twenty thousand paper dollars were worth five hundred in 
specie; and by the end of that year they were worth nothing. 
‘The confidence of the people in the government and in each 
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ofeer was univervally shaken; the idea of having been de- 
esived by their rulers produced resentment and disaffection ; 
the ignorant and confiding became the dapes of the wary and 
‘unprincipled ; hundreds of thousands of citizens were reduced, 
‘to beggary; and thus the miseries of want were added to the 
evils of war. 

‘Yot still, notwithstanding these appalling difficulties, Wash- 
ington did not for a moment remit his exertions. Being au- 
thorized by a resolution of Congress, he directed that all the 
provisions within twenty miles of hin camp should be seized 
for the use of his army. The expedient procured a temporary 
supply, but was soon rendered inoperative by the farmers con~ 
caaling their products, and pleading entire poverty, 

There are points beyond which human nature cannot be 
safely pushed. A single individual may be found willing to 
give away ali to his country, but such sacrifices cannot be 
expected from whole communities. 

In spite of these accumulated obstacles, Washington opened 
the campaign with his asual activity. General Howe, either 
ignorant of the deplorable state of the republican army, too 
cactious in his movements, or perhaps overawed by tho su- 
perior genius of Washington, and recollecting that while 
storming his camp at Valley Forge he might be marching into 
Philadelphia, neglected to take advantage of the present state 
of affkira. By so doing he lost an opportunity which never 
afterwards presented itself to him or his successors. Tho 
eventa which immediately followed the opening of the cam- 
paign of 1778, not being either striking or decisive, will be 
passed over, expecially as Washington wea not personally en- 
gaged in them. 

‘The proceedings of the British parliament now became ex- 
coedingly interesting. Not long after the rejection of Lort 
Chatham’s motion for a suspension of arms between England 
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and the United States, and a like fate of others of a similar 
natare, the British minister, Lord North, himself brought for- 
‘ward a plan of pacification, which was adopted by a great 
majority. Before, however, the preliminary steps could be 
taken, the news arrived in England of a treaty of alliance 
having been concladed between the United States and France. 
‘The propositions were in consequence burried off to America, 
in the hope of preceding the arrival of the treaty. 

‘Washington received the bill of pacification, and immedinte- 
ly forwarded it to Congress, with a letter axpressing his fears 
of its consequences, if the conditions became known to the peo- 
ple. ‘The propositions of the British government were referred 
to a committee, which made an able and spirited report onthe 
subject, and exposed, with the keenest analysis, ita unsatin- 
factory, insidious, and insulting movisions, The propositions 
of parliament, and the report of the committee of Congres, 
were both published. Soon after this oocurred, a French fri- 
gate arrived having ou board Mr. Deane, bearing the treaty 
between the United States and the French king. This event 
‘was hailed with joy throughout the whole country, as thepre- 
Jude of a certain successful isuue to the cause of independence. 

General Howe had now taken his departure for England, 
whither he carried with him but little glory. He was an ex- 
perienced officer in European tactics, but wanted energy, en- 
terprise, and activity, and was utterly unable to cope with 
‘Washington, who, if he had possessed the meens which the 
former commanded, would have quickly annihilated him. 

General Charles Lee, who had more wit than discretion, 
thos describes Howe in a letter to Dr. Rash :—‘ He is the 
most indolent of mortals. He never took further pains to 
examine the merits or demerits of the cause in which he was 
engaged, than merely to recollect that Great Britain was said, 
40 be the mother country; George the Third, King of Great 
Britain; that parliament was called the representative of 
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Grea Britain ; that the king and parlisment formed the m- 
preme power; thet supreme power is absolute and uncen- 
trollable; that all resistance must consequently be rebellion ; 
and, abova all, that he was a soldier, and bound to obey in all 
cases whatever. 

“ These are his notions, and this is bie logic. But through 
these absurditas {cond distiizuish, when be wan at tee 6 
self, rays o} triepdslup and guvd-uature breaking out 10 us 
true he was seldom left to himsclf; for never poor mortal, 
thrust into high station, was surrounded by auch fools and 
scoundrels. I believe he scarcely ever read the letters he 
signed. You will hardly believe it, but 1 ussure you it is a 
fact that he never read the curious proclamation issued at the 
head of Elk, till three days after it was pubhehed. You will 
say Lam drawing my friend Howe in caricature: but this in 
his real character. He is natarally good-humoured snd com- 
Placent, bat illiterate and indolent to the last degree, unless 
as an executive soldier, in which capacity be in all fre and 
activity, brave and cool ae JuYus Camar, [fin understanding 
is rather good than utherwive, hut was totally confounded and 
stopified by the immonarty of the tnek imposed upon him. He 
abut his eyes, fougut his Lattles, drank his bottle, adviend with 
his counsellors, received orders from North and Germaine, one 
more absurd than the other, tovk Galloway’s opinivn, shut hia 
eyes, fought again, and is now, T suppose, to be called to ace 
count for acting according to his metractions.” 

He was eucceeded in his command by Sit Henry Clinton, 
also ao officer of experience and reputation. But none ever 
gained lasting laurels at the expense of Washington, and least 
of ail, Sir Henry Clinton. The alhance with France, and ita 
anticipated consequences, rendered an entire change of mes- 
sures necessary on the part of the enemy, and the new com- 
mander prepared tc evacuate Philadelpbia, with 2 view to 
concentrating his force at New York. 
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‘This design waa executed, and the enemy marched through 
New Jersey, with Washington hanging on his rear, eager to 
strike a blow. He had so long been harassed by the necessity 
of perpetually retreating, that the idea of pursuit animated 
him to new exertions and new vigour. At length the lion 
‘bad tarned on his pursaers, and almoat for the first time since 
‘he assumed the command, could Washington indulge the bias 
of his temper, which ever prompted him to decisive action. 
His caution was the result of judgment and necessity, and 
every backward step he took was like bending the bow the 
‘wrong way. It went against the grain. 

Now, however, the tables were somewhat tumed. Though 
atill actually inferior in force, he was equal in numbera, and 
hoped most ardently that Sir Heary Clinton would afford him 
‘an opportunity of attacking him in his march through New 
Jersey. He proposed the question to a council of offlcern, 
‘where it was strenuously opposed by Steuben, Du Portail, and 
General Lee. But this did not deter him, and he resolved that 
‘the enemy should not escape without a blow, if an opening for 
atriking it occarred. That opportunity soon presented itself 
and was seized with avidity. 

‘The march of Sir Henry Clinton was directed towards Mid- 
Gletown, from whence he intended to embark his army for 
New-York, and had now arrived at Monmouth, a smal) town 
sitaated on high ground, not far distant from the bay of Amboy, 
and presenting a strong position. Another day's march would. 
bring him to the heighta of Middletown, where he would be 
unassailable. This, then, was the last opportanity that might 
Present iteelf, and Washington determined to avail himself of 
it in despite of the opinions of the council of officers. 

Accordingly he made his dispositions for an attack the mo- 
ment Sir Henry Clinton moved from the high ground at Mon- 
mouth, and General Lee was directed to assault his rear, while 
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the remainder of the republican army opposed him on hia 
flanks. 

The twenty-eighth of June, the day on which this battle 
‘was fonght, was intensely hot. There was not a breath of air 
stirring, and the sun shone ont without a cloud, making the 
bayonets and musket-barrels glitter in the eyas of the opporing 
hosts. The domestic herds had retired into the shade, ond 
every animal except man sought shelter from the burning heat. 
‘The panting soldiers could hardly bear up against the burden 
of their arms, and the horses that drew the artillery were in a 
foam. The very birds forgot to sing their songs that morning. 

At the dewn of day the army of the enemy had taken up its 
line of march towards the heights of Middletown, and left the 
strong position at Monmouth. Washington, hearing a firing, 
presumed that Lee was now engaged, and came rushing on to 
second him, when, to his utter astonishment, ha found that of- 
ficer in full retreat. 

“Tn the name of God, General Lee, what has caused this 
ill-timed pradence ?” said Washington. 

“T know no man blessed with a larger portion of that ras« 
cally virtue than your excellency,” retorted Lee, sarcastically. 

‘Washington rode on furiously, for now, for once in his life, 
ill-oonduct, aggravated by insolence, had conquered his equa- 
nimity. He called to his men, and they answered his call with 
three gallant cheers. He ordered them to charge the enemy, 
and they obeyed him without hesitating a moment, The roy= 
alints atterhpted to turn his flank, but were manfully repuleed. 
‘They tamed in another direction, and met the valiant, steady 
‘Greene, who drove them back with his cannon, while on the 
instant, Wayne, at the head of his legion, gave them sucha 
severe and well-directed fire, that they ceased to act on the 
offensive, and took post in their stronghold once more. The 
extreme heat of the day, together with their exertions in the 
fight, bad exhausted the vigour of both parties; some died of 
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mere fatigue, and others fell victims to their eagerness to aDay 
their barning thiret with cold water. Washington ordered 
his soldiers to be prepared for renewing the action early in 
‘the morning ; but when that came, he found that the British 
hhnd decamped in the silence of the night, and were now 90 
far on their way to Middletown Heights as to destroy all 
hopes of overtaking them, or preventing their embarkation. 

On no occasion during the whole course of the war, did 
‘Washington appear greater that at the battle of Monmouth. 
‘The extraordinary retreat of Lee, and his subsequent inso- 
Jence, had roused him to the highest point of energy, and 
awakened all the heroiem of his character. He animated his 
troops hy his voice; he inspired them by his actions, and in- 
fased the magnanimity of his own soul into the nouls of his 
gallant troops. He expored himself to every danger of the 
day, and seemed determined to make up by his own exertions 
for the miscondact of the arrogant Lee. Ones who always 
fought by his side, when higher duties did not call him away, 
has since borne testimony that the spirit which avimnted,and 
the genius which directed, the successfal operations of this 
gallant battle, was that of Washington. Greene, Wayne, 
Morgan, and many others distinguished themselves highly on 
this occasion, and richly merit to share with him the honour 
of that day. They were the well-tempered weapons, but his 
‘was the woul that directed them. The enemy claimed the 
victory on this vccasion ; but a victory succeeded by midnight 
retreat is hardly worth contesting. 

‘The republican army was indignant at the conduct of Lee, 
wad his disrespect, to give if ifs mildest name, to their beloved 
chief, called forth a burst of feeling in behalf of his insulted dig- 
nity and virtue, Washington, however, was silent on the aub- 
ject. Hewas aware of the mischief arising from factions inan 
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‘axmy, and probably expected an apology or explanation fréws 
‘the offender. But the subsequent steps taken by Lee precluded 
ali further forbearance. He received a letter from that offlcer, 
couched in the most haughty and supercilious terms, and de- 
manding reparation for “the very singular expressions” made 
use of by Washington on the occasion to which I have re- 
ferred. To this » reply was sent, assuring him that, if he felt 
himeolf aggrieved, he shoald soon have an opportunity of vin 
dicating his conduct before a court-martial. He was accord- 
ingly tried shortly sfter for disobedience of orders, for misbe- 
haviour before the enemy, and for disrespect to the commander= 
in-chief. ‘The sentence of the court suspended him from duty 
for one year, and was unanimously approved by Congress. 
‘This terminated his military career. He retired to his estate 
in Berkeley county. Virginia, where he lived a few years of 
folly and ecceutricity, and finally, at Philadelphia, closed a 
life which he might have made useful by bin talents, had they 
been directed by the steadiness, pradence, and wisdom of 
Washington. 

General Charles Lee was a native of Chester county, in 
England, and descended from an ancient family of that name. 
Ho entered the British service, commanded » company of gre- 
nadiera at Ticonderoga, in the old French war, where he was 
shot through the body. He afterwards eerred in Portugal 
‘under General Burgoyae, and subsequently in the Polish army, 
where he was at the period of the passiog of the stamp act— 
Be then returned to England, and used all his influence in be- 
half of the colonies. Shortly before the commencement of 
hostilities, he arrived at New York, and enlisted himself 
among the most ardent of the Whigs. After visiting all the 
large cities, and making himself known to the principal poli- 
tical leaders, by his ardour and eloquence in the cause of 
literty, he purchased. a pluatation in Berkeley county, Virgi- 
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sda, near his old friend Horatio Gates, with whom he had 
served in days of yore. 

One of the worst consequences of the colonial state is, the 
feeling and habit of inferiority which it never fails to produce 
‘on the part of the colonists. Treated, as they alwayz are, by 
the mother country, with arrogant superciliousess, or stern 
tankinduess ; deprived of all the privileges of equality : accus- 
tomed to see every day instances of preference towards tho 
‘patives of the parent etate, and to submit to their assumptions 
of superiority, they gradually acquire « dependent feeling, and 
‘in time acquiesce in a degrading distinction, which overawes 
their spirit, and depreases their geniva, 

‘This was, in a great degree, the state of the public wind at 
the period when the people of the United Colonies felt them- 
selves called upon to accept the alternative of submiesion or 
resistance. They cherished exaggerated ideas of European, 
and most especially British, superiority; and when it became 
necessary to take up arms in defence of their rights, to have 

‘served in the British army was the great recommendation to 
rank and honours. Hence, while Green, Wayne, Morgan, and 
many others on whom natare had bestowed the talents for 
command, entered the service as inferior officers, such men as 
Gaten and Lee were appointed to the highest stations in the 
army, without doubt because they were born in England, and 
had borne a British commission. With the exception of Wash- 
ington, it was thought next to impossible to find a native of 
‘the colonies capable of directing extensive military operationa; 
and the history of our revolution sufficiently exemplifies the 
existence of this sentiment, in the all but successful intrigue 
to place General Gates in s situation for which he was greatly 
disqualified, end where his incapacity would in all probability 
ave rained our cause. 

‘This feeling of inferiority depressed the enersies and dis- 
couraged the efforts of the Americans daring the whole 
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struggle for liberty. It damped their ardour, and checked 
‘their enterprise; it weakened their confidmca in them 
selves, und at all times operated as a mghtmare upon 
‘their visions of success, Jt oatlived the era of Indepen+ 
dence, end it lives atill, though with diminished, and grado- 
ally diminishing vigour. it no longer, indeed, plays the po- 
litical tyrant; but it sways our opinions, insinuates itvelf into 
our social habits, influences our tastes, drevs, and modes of 
living, and having resigned as prime mioister of American 
effsirs, continues still to govern by a sort of back-stairs infia~ 
ence, I hope my youthfal readers, who form the rising hope 
of their country, will live tosee her emancipated from: thix lant 
and strongest thraldom, and thet they themselves will not only 
ausivt at ite funeral but give it the death-blow. I¢ in time 
‘that the people of the United States, who have long boasted 
of their superiority, should xt least begin to feel that they are 
equal to other nations. 

‘This colonial prajddice operated in favour of Lee. He was 
offered and scospted the rank of majorgenerat. Lee talked 
well, and wrote with a keun, satcastic vigour, which in often 
mistaken for a capacity to perform great action. But he 
never distinguithed himself in the canse of freedom. He 
blamed Washington, he blamed Congress, and he blamed every 
body; but he did nothing himself, When called upou by the 
eommander-in-chief to march to hia assistance at Trenton, in 
the darkest hour of peril, he delayed under various pretexts, 
and at length suffered himself to be surprised and taken pri~ 
soner, in a tasnner that excited the contempt of his euemies, 
and the Inughter of hie friends. It was suspected, and on 
grounds by no means destitute of probability, that he wished 
to ruin Washington in order tu sutceed him. is conduct” 
the battle of Monmouth seemed to corroborate the susp’ 9 
and without doubt operated on the court-martial ty “7Pe04 
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him from service. His example fornishes a ealutary warning 
against prematore confidence, as well as a decizive proof that 
experience in one mode of warfare is only an obstacle to sac~ 
cess in a new service and a new world. Without doubt La-~ 
fayette, Montgomery, Kosciusko, De Kalb, Steuben, Pulaski, 
and various others of tess distmction, performed important 
services to our cause, and aided m purchasing for us the bless. 
ings of liberty. They ment the lasting gratitude of the peo- 
ple of the United States, as well for what they did, as what 
they were anxious to do; and they enjoy, in this new world, 
areputation winch amply repays them for all the services they 
ever rendered. Still, however, the best trust of a nation is in 
its own children, rt own experience, and its own home-bred 
energies. Foreign aid may asmst in attaining to independence, 
‘but it cannot be preserved, except by ourelves, It was, per= 
haps, fortunate for the Umted States that European policy and 
national rivalry were sofficiently strong to overcome the 
‘temptation to make them pay dear for the aid they received, 
and gave them from the general fate of all those who call to 
their assistance an auxiliary more powerful than themselves. 


CHAPTER XII 


‘Wopes derived froma the new Posture uf Affaire. Arrival of the Trench Fleet. 
Drfileudes about Mibtary Enquette. Dispute betwen Count d’Estanng and 
General Sullivan, Washington sull compelled to act om the Defensive, 
Brush Army marches ap the Hudson. Affur st Egg Harbour. Bnituh Fler 
dupersed by attorm. D'Estaing exls for the West Indic. ‘The Army erecta 
‘Flute am the Highlands and goes into winter-quarters, Washington's Spring, 
‘He dusuades Congress from attacking Canada. 


gm sun of liberty seemed now slowly emerging from the 


‘ikgloud in which 1t had been enveloped, with fow inter 
als, ai@f since the battle of Long Island. It had oovasion- 
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ally broke ont for a little while af Princeton and Trenton 
only to retire again into deeper obscruity. The surrender of 
Burgoyne the alliance with France, and the honourable re- 
salt of the battle of Monmouth combined to give new life to 
hope, but at the same time relaxed the vigour of perseverance, 
‘The storm seemed to have reached the crisis of ite violence, 
and the lighthouse and the haven appeared in distant perspec 
tive. The craw of the vensel fell asleep, and the pilot remained 
awake at the helm. 

The battle of Monmouth was quickly followed by news of 
the arrival of a powerful French fleet, under Count d'Estaing, 
at Chingotesgue Inlet, in Virginin. On board this fleet was a 
large body of land forces, and the intention of the (‘onnt had 
been to strike the mouth of Delaware Bay, with a view to 
shutting up the British fleet in that river. A long passage of 
nearly threo months prevented the success of this well-laid 
plan, and probably saved both the British feet and British 
army, Congress communicated the arrival of our allies to 
Washington, and directed him to co-operate with the French 
commander. 

‘Thie co-operation was a delicate affhir. Hitherto the French 
had always been looked upon as enemies by the people of the 
United States, All their ware hed been with that nation, and 
tha recollection was rendered more keen by its connection 
with Indian atrocities. Besides this, there is always o 
jealousy, justified by universal example, on the part of 
‘weaker nations against their more powerful allies, who have 
almost invariably only assisted in breaking the chains of 
others in order to rivet their own. They always eell their 
favours at a high price. The French government, with o 
polite delicacy, had conferred on Washiogton the rank of 
Heutenant-gensral in the armies of France, which placed him 
on an equality with Count d'Estaing, who, besides beleg com- 
tuindér of thé French fest, wis alao a lieutéanat-gewtral. 
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‘The allied forces commenced their operations in New-Eug~ 
land, where diffleulties soon occurred in relation to military 
etiquette, and the right of directing the combined army, The 
rank of D’Estaing, as a lieutenant-general, placed him above 
every American officer except Washington; and Sullivan, 
who commanded the forces of the United States in that 
quarter, being only 2 major-general, the French admiral in- 
sisted on his right to command the combined attack on New- 
port. Sallivan, who had been cautioned by Washington 
against any collision in points of mere punctilio, proposed, and 
‘the French admiral assented to, an arrangement, by which the 
Americans were to precede him in landing, and the French 
teoops to follow under the Count in person. The latter, how- 
ever, soon after declined to act in conformity with this stipa- 
lation, and insisted that the landing and the attack should be 
simultaueows. Other trifing punctilios impeded the frst 
operations of the allies, and a spirit was excited which might 
have destroyed all the benefite of the French alliance, had not 
the appearance of a British fleet produced the necessity of a 
good understanding, or at least, for a time, separated the con- 
tending parties. D*Estaing determined on offering battle to 
the enemy ; but, previous to sailing, informed General Sulli- 
van that on returning he would accede to his wishes, Thus 
‘a feud, which might have had a most injurious effect on the 
fatare operations of the allies, was arrested before it had 
setiled down into a confirmed spirit of opposition. 

But the consequences of these disputes remained festering 
in the bosoms both of the French and American officers, and 
operated on the hearts of the people of New England, who, 
more than all the rest, were disinclined towards France. 
‘Their carly annala were filled with affecting instances of suf- 
fering inflicted on their forefathers by the inroads of the French 
and Indians of Canada and the eastern border, and they had 
ever been accustomed to look upon them as their beredifary 
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enemies, The claims of D'Estaing were, therefore, peculiarly 
Grating to their recollections and their pride; and at one time 
it was feared they might go so far as to withhold supplies 
from the French fleet. Sallivan, too, indulged himself in some 
expressions, in a general order, which gave great offence to 
D'Estaing, who appealed to Congress, That wise and tem- 
perate body passed a resolution approving his conduct, and 
expressing ite confidence in his zeal and attachment to the 
ante; and Washington, ever the instrument of good to his 
country, soothed his wounded feelings by letters, which oper~ 
sted a0 effectually, that from that time to the final consam- 
mation of the revolution at Yorktown, there was no other 
atroggle between the French and Americans but that of cour- 
tesy and gallantry. Bat still, though the threatening storm 
was thus averted by a wise forbearance, the lesson is impor- 
tant, as showing that it is best for nations to fight their own 
battles in their own cause, and to depend for success on their 
single exértions, aided by the blessing of Heaven. But for 
‘the aasistance of France, tho contest might have lasted, per- 
haps, a little longer; but my firm conviction is, that the final 
issue would have been the aamo. In the words of the great 
Chatham, “Three millions of freemen, with arms in their 
hands, can never be conquered.” 

‘Washington was now in New Jersey, watching with eagle 
eye, the movements of the British in New York. His old fate 
still parsed him. The British ministers, in anticipation of 
‘the consequences of the treaty of alliance between France and 
the United States, had reinforced their armies and navy to an 
extent that placed him again under the necessity of employing 
‘the shield instead of the sword in defence of his country. He 
‘was still compelled to ward off the blows of the enemy, rather 
‘than inflict them. AD that was left him was to act the sleep- 
less watchman to the midnight plenderer. 

In the latter end of the month of September, the British 
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army, in two columns, one on either side of the Hadeoa, 
moved up that river, sweeping all before them. The object 
of Washington was now to secure the pames of the High- 
lands, and be accordingly held himeelf in readiness for that 
purpose. The enemy, however, after completing bis foraging, 
returned to New York. It appeared that the design of thiv 
display on the Hudson waa to cover an expedition to Egg 
Harbour, where a large quantity of merchandise end a num- 
ber of vessels were destroyed. The operations of the French 
float were all this time impeded by its inferiority to that of the 
British. The latter, however, while off the harbour of Boston, 
encountered a great storm, which caused its dispersion for a. 
time, and D’Estaing took the opportunity of sailing for the 
‘West Indies. 

Nothing of consequence occurred within the sphere of 
‘Washington's action until the close of the campaign. The 
enemy detached a large force to operate in the South during 
the winter, but sufficient remained for the protection of New 
York against all the efforts of Washington, who soon after- 
wards went into winter-quarters in the Highlands and the 
vicinity. 

Here the army erected hute, and breasted the wintry winds 
and storms of the mountains as well aa they could. Though 
destitute of many comforts, and but indifferently clothed, 
their situation was so far preferable to that of the preceding 
winter at Valley Forge, that the contrast made them quite 
happy and reconciled them to many privations, ‘The remains 
‘of these huts are still to be seen in the Highlands; and a 
spring, from which Washington weed to drink, is consecrated 
to his name. It bubblea forth from the roots of a free in a 
little grove of oaks, growing just at the brink of a beautiful 
cascade, which falls into a chrystal basin below, = descent of 
sixty or seventy feet. its waters are much cooler than the 
surrounding springs; and 20 beautifully clear a6 to afford no 





‘tmaapé emblem of the character of him who preferred then to 
all others. 

"The lant great service of Washington, during this your, was 
dissnading Congress from carrying into effect a magnificent 
‘Blan for the ensuing campaign. ‘This was no less than the 
conquest of Canada, which had always been « favourite object 
ever since the commencement of the war. This sheme was 
franght with consequences which might, and probably would, 
have gone far to ruin our cause, ‘The bloody plains of Abra 
lam attest the difficaltien of such an enterprise; and in all 
Probability the waning resources necessary to the mfety of 
the ntator, would have been wasted on = hopeless enterprise, 
which even ifit bad succeeded, would have had no decisive 
influence on the resalt of the great etrugele in which we wero 


‘The first intimation that thas plan had boon decided on, was 
reoeived by Washington in letter from Congres, desiring 
kim to write to Franklin, then minister at Paris, to endeavour 
to induce the court of France to aidin its execution. Instead 
of complying with thn request, he addressed « letter to that 
‘ody, couched in the most respectful terms, yet detasting, with 
manly firnmess, the dificcltios in the way of this wild project, 
and offering wach unanswerable reasons against all probability 
of snocess, that it was promptly abandoned. Thux every: 
where, at all times, and in al) situations, did Washington 
Prove the guardian of his country 
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CHAPTER XIII. 


Consequences of the Altance with France. Remission of setivity on the part 
of Cangrems nad the People. Ths Brituh Munsters routed to new extations, 
Incitements of Washington to Vigulanes and Preparation, Wants aid divaf- 
fection of the Troops. Mutiny of the Connectuut Lene. Overtures for 
Pasifcation rected by Congress. Mauscre of Wyoming. Captcre of 
Stony Folnt, General Wayne, ‘The Tide of War flows toward the South, 

One of the ill consequences almost always attending a ra- 

liance on the assistance of others, is a remission of our own 

exertions, Self-dependence, united with » firm belief in the 
justice of our cause, and the consequent aid of the Being 
whose great attnbute is to side with the right, are the best 
foundations for success in every honourable pursuit, Themo- 
ment of the treaty of alliance with France was the crisis of 
greatest danger to the cause of liberty. I am strongly inclined 
to think that this event did not greatly accelerate the inde- 
pendence of the United States, since it gave them a ground of 
hope distinct from a rehance on their own efforts and re- 
eources. They now considered their cause beyond the reach 
of ruin, and from thet moment seem to have remitted their 
exertions to arrest ite destruction, 
Independently of this pernicious consequence of almost all 
foreign alliances, the connection with France without doubt 
aggravated the offences of her former subjecte in the eyes of 
the English ministers, and, above all, in those of the people of 
England. It was a new effort of disobedience, which entailed 
on Great Britain a war with France, and fmelly with Spain 
and Holland. The necessity of the case, and the feeling of in- 
dignation, combined to produce nsw and more vigoreus af- 
forts, and the result of the French alliance was an augmenta~ 
tion of the British force in this country which more than coun= 
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terbalanced that of France. Daring the whole of the two 
mucceediug campaigns, Washington was obliged to act on the 
defensive with diminished means ; and there were times when 
tho prospect of s successful termination of the great atraggle 
for liberty, was more gloomy if possible than it ever bad been 
before. That issne still, as it ever did, depended not on the 
‘will or the interests of rival despots, but on Washington, the 
countrymen of Washington, and the great Belng who inspired 
him with virtue, talents, and courage to save hia country. 

During all this while, though deprived by the apathy of the 
states and the people, who now dreamed their independence 
wecure, of the means of active service, he continued to be the 
guardian of their safety. He lost no opportanity to urge his 
impressive warnings against tho dangers of this false security ; 
he conjured them to rosist the delusions of « foo sanguine 
ope; he called upon them loud and often to prepare for fu- 
tare and inevitable misfortune, if they continued to rely on 
others alone; and with the wisdom of inapiration foretold, 
that, if they fell asleep in the cradle of this false security, they 
‘would he awakened to dismay and dentraction. 

Aminute detail of the militery operations in which Washing= 
ton was personally concerned, ia not within the compana of 
my design, and thore which took place in the two following 
years are in themselves inconsiderable. The army wes saf- 
fered to dwindle away until it amounted to less than three 
thousand; tha depreciation of that miserable eubstitate for 
value, paper-money, followed by its total annihilation as a 
medium for procuring the comforts and necessaries of life, and 
the consequent inability of Congress to pay even this small 
army, prodaced the most disastrous consequences. Disaffec- 
tion spread among the troops; the Connecticut Line matinied > 
and the farmers, having lost all faith in the ability of Con- 
grees to pay for their produce, refused to trost any longer in 
‘the promises of that body. It is within the knowledge of the 
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‘writer, thet the army in the Highlands would bave been at 
times dostitate of provisions, had not the then deputy com- 
wniseary-general pledged his personal credit to the farmers of 
‘Wostchester and Dutchess counties. By this act of patriotism 
he served the cause at the expense of his own ruin. 

During this period, also, the British ministry made another 
attempt at conciliating the United States. Commissioners 
‘were appointed, and preliminaries discussed; but as nothing 
‘was said abont an acknowledgement of independence, the ne- 
gociation entirely failed, as in all previous cases. Disappointed 
in this, the commissioners resorted to corruption, and attempts 
‘were made to bribe certain leading members of Congress.—- 
Here too they failed. That illastrious body could neither be 
cajoled, threatened, or bought. It was on an occasion which 
occurred about this time that, in reply to the offer of a large 
sum of money, the president of Congress, General Reed, ut- 
tered a sentiment worthy the best days of Greece or Rome.— 
“Tam poor,” said he, “very poor, but your king is not rich 
emongh to buy me.” It is by such examples of virtue that na- 
tions become illustrious, and the most humble citizens im- 
wortal. 

Among the military events that occurred during the period 
of which I am writing, the most affecting and best remem- 
bered is the destruction of Wyoming, and the massacre of the 
inbobitants of that beautiful valley. All accounty agree in 
painting this secluded region as the abode of peace, innocence, 
and happiness. If ever there was a community whose harm- 
yesmess might have disarmed hostility, and whose raral hap- 
Pines would have excited sympathy rather than envy, it seems 
to have been the people of the little settlement of Wyoming. 
‘They had never joined in the war, and were as incapable of 
injaring the enemy, as they were of defending themscives.— 
Bat a band of savage Indians, and of white men as eavage a5 
‘tacy, rasbed upon them in the silence of the dawn; their dé 
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fenders, who bad come to their amistance, were overpowered, 
and massacred in cold blood; the fruitful fields were made 
scolate, the houses burnt to the ground, and the valley Jong 
after remained a desert. Neither age nor eex was spared, and. 
nothing left behind but ruins and bleaching bones. It was a 
scene that disgraced humanity itself; and though pains have 
‘been taken to cast the stigma alone on the savages, nothing 
can wash away the guilt of having paid and employed them in 
a service that led to such merciless doings. The tale is con- 
eecrated to the remembrance of posterity, in history and long~ 
lived song, and the fate of Wyomjng will never be forgotten. 
Other atrocities occurred in different quarters, and almost 
everywhere on the expored frontier the tomahawk and ecalp- 
ing-kufe were at work upou the beads and hearts of our suf- 
fering countrymen. 

Another event more gratifying to the pride and vanity of 
my youthfol readers, which took place in the following year, 
was the capture of Stony Point, by General Wayne, ane of the 
most gellant exploits of the war. Anthony Wayne was a na- 
tive of Cheater county, in the atate of Pennsylvania. He en- 
tered the army about the commencement of the revolutionary 
‘war, with the rank of colonel, and very soon acquired the re 
patation of » gallant soldier. He wan raised to the rank of 
brigndier-general, and was engaged in several actions, in 
which, though occasionally unfortunate, he always oonduoted 
himself with singular bravery. There wan not an officer in 
the American army of s higher character for intrepidity; and 
‘whenever there was any hard fighting, Wayne was pretty cer- 
tain to be selected by Washington to bear a part. He distin- 
guished himself by several victories over the British and In- 
diane at the South; and euch was the estimation which the 
‘state of Georgia placed on his services, that a valuable plan- 
and greatest exploit was that of totally defeating the Indians 
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on the Miami, after they had gained two stecessive victories 
over Harmer and St. Clair. This decisive action paved the 
‘way for the treaty of Greenville, and for ever freed that por- 
tion of our frontier from Indian depredations. He died at 
Presque Isle, on Lake Erie, leaving behind him a reputation 
szorad t none of his contemporaries for valour and intrepi- 


To this gallant officer Washington committed the etorming 
of Stony Point. He had in view an attack on the enemy’s poste 
at and about King’s Ferry, which he decided to take in detail 
vather than risk a general system of operations, which the 
failure of a single lmk might render ineffectual. Stony Point 
‘was one of the most inaccessible of these, and in addition to 
its natural strength, was defended by six hundred of the 
enemy, under Colonel Johnson. 1t was inteniled to take it by 
surprise, and for that purpose the hour of midnight was chosen 
for the attack, 

‘The night came, and at the appointed hour the little band 
marched in dead silence to execute their dangerous purpose. 
‘There was but one way of approaching this strong position, 
and that was over a narrow causeway, crossing a marsh. 
They advanced without speaking a single word, with un~ 
loaded muskets and flred layonets, preceded by the forlorn 
hope, consisting of two parties of twenty men each, one com= 
manded by Lientenant Gibbon of Virginia, and other by 
Lieutenant Knox. They gained the works without being dis- 
covered; for the enemy ttle dreamed of an attempt on their 
strong position. A few minates after twelve the attack come 
menced ; the Americans dashed forward undera heavy fire, which 
nothing daunted the brave soldiers; they fired not a single gun 
in return, but carried the fort atthe point of the bayonet, with 
the loss of about one hundred killed and wounded. Of these, 
seventeen were of the party of twenty under Lieutenant Gib« 
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bout. ‘The lom of the enemy was sixty-three killed, and ups 
‘wards of five hundred prisoners. 

‘This was a glorious affair for the victors. The amallness of 
the numbers engaged does not diminish but increase the gal- 
leatry of the actors, since courage is often gained from num- 
hers, and cowards freyuently become bold from being wur- 
roanded by hosts of friends, Every man of this little party 
bebaved nobly. Wayne received a slight wound in the head, 
‘which stunned him for a few minates; bat, supportad by hia 
aides, on either side, he continued at hiv post, and entered the 
fort with the foremost of hia companions. Colonel Fleury, 
Major Posey, Lieutenants Gibbon and Knox, equally distin- 
guished themselves, and their names are preserved among the 
gallants epirits who in the Lour of peril deserved well of the 
country. 

‘Thia affair recalled the attention of Mir Henry Clinton from 
Connecticat, whither he had sent an expedition under Governor 
‘Tryon, and he advanced ap the Hodson towards the Highlands, 
where he reposteseed himeelfof Stoney Point. Finding, how- 
ever, that he could not attack Washington with any chance of 
snccess, in the strong position he occupied, Bir Heary fell 
back upon New York, and devoted lin attention to the aflaira 
of the South, whither the tide of war wes now flowing. 
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CHAPTER XIV. 

Biante of the Routh. Marlon, Anecdote. situation of the Northerm Army. 
Wiranes and Patnotisn of the Army and People. Eftets of the French 
Alliance. Papermoney. Defects of the Molitery Kstablishment, Duspoah 
tiou to Mutiny. Resolution of the Officers to Reugn. Prevented by the 
Indluence at Washington, Bank in Philadelphis. Petnotism of American 
‘Women. Repostulation of Washington with Congress. Incurnion of the 
Enemy into New Jersey, and noble conduct of the Jersey Blues. Washing- 
tom, Clinton come from the South, Invades New Jersey, and retires, 
arrival of a French Flect and Army. Operations in comsequence. Close 
of the Campaign, 


Tae states to the south of the Potomac had early partaken in 
‘the sufferings of the war. Virginia had been ravaged by Dun- 
more; North Carolina, Soath Carolina, and Georgia hed not 
escaped. South Carolina, most especially, had partaken of 
more than her fall share. Many of the inhabitants of that 
atate ware loyalists, and bore an inveterate hatred, not only 
to the cause of liberty, but to all its aupporters. Internal 
fires burned within the bosom of the state, while the flames 
raged on ita borders. The Britieh, probably instigated and 
exasperated by the representations of the tories, repaid the 
‘wrongs alleged to have been inflicted on their friends, by re- 
taliating with still greater severity. At one time the enemy 
even finttered himself that the southern states were conquered. 
Bat there was still a spirit stirring within their bosome, which 
amight be repressed for a while, but could not be sabdued. ‘The 
fiame of liberty was kept alive in the pine-barrens, the 
swamps, and the mountains, by Fickeus, and Sumpter, and 
Huger, and Horry. Above all, there was Marion, who, when 
all seemed lost, retired to the woods, and with a few fol- 
lowers, worthy of mch a leader, kept the war alive, when 
ecarcely @ spark was lelt to kindle it into a flame. 
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Among the fine spirite of the revolation, there were few 
‘whose character and services are more worthy of remem- 
brance and admiration than those of Francis Marion. He 
‘wns aman of great talents es well as great courege. His 
patriotiam was warm and thrilling, and his love of liberty 
wpoonquerable. After the fall of Charleston, Tarlton and his 
myrmidons insulted and ravaged the lower parts of the state 
almost with impunity; and the tories became imboldened 
to new acte of ilt-neighbourhood, if not of inhumanity, to 
their unfortunate countrymen. ‘Their houses were burned, 
their plantations laid waste, and thar wives, mothers, and 
daughter inanlted and abused. There was no force that 
could make head against external and internal enemies, and 
the country lay at their mercy. 

Tn thia situation the services of Marion were invaluable. 
Patient of fatigue, and capable of enduring every privation; 
intrepid and cautions; nick and persevering; e soldier and 
@ philosopher; he never remitted his exertions to sustain 
what remained of the liberties of hus country, nor ever de- 
paired of ber cause. (Collecting together a little band of 
hardy and active spirits, he retired into the inaccessible 
swamps where he watched his opportunity, darted out on his 
enemies, struck bis blow, and before it wae known whence 
he came, was safe in his woods again. Witbin his sphere, he 
might be said to have carried on a war of ius own, for the 
Btate authorities were distant, inagcessible, and almost 
destitute of power. His monde of subsisting bimeelf and. his 
soldiers is affectingly illustrated by the following atnking 
anecdote derived from an old fellow-soldier of Marion, many 
years ago. 

While occupying one of the fastnesses, in the midst of a 
swamp, ® British officer with a flag, proposing an eXchange 
of prisoners, was one dey brought blindfold tohiscamp. The 
exploits of Marion had made his name now greatly known, and 
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CHAPTER XIV. 

Btste of the Bouth, Marion, Aneedots. Situation of the Northern Army. 
Firmnant and Patriotion of the Army and People. Etthets of the French 
Allisnoy. Paper-money. Defects of the Milltary Establishment, Dispork 
ton to Mutiny, ‘Resolution of the Officers to Resign. Prevented by the 
Tafiuenes of Washington, Bank in Philadelphia, Patriotiem of American 
‘Women. Expostulation of Washington with Congress. Tacursion of the 
‘Bnemy into New Jetery, and noble conduct of the Jersey Bluss, Washing- 
‘tom, Unto comes from the South, Invedes New Jersey, and rotlrea, 
Arrival of s Wrench Fleet and Army. Operations in consequence. Clots 
of the Campaign. 

Tax states to the south of the Potomac bad early partaken in 

the wofferings of the war. Virginia had been ravaged by Dun- 

more; North Carolina, South Carolina, and Georgia had not 
escaped. Sonth Carolina, most especially, had partaken of 
more than ber fuli share, Many of the inhabitants of that 
state were loyalists, and bore an inveterate hatred, not only 
to the enuse of liberty, but to all its supporters. Internal 
fires burned within the bosom of the state, while the flames 
yaged on its borders, The British, probably instigated and 
exasperated by the representations of the tories, repaid the 

‘wrongs alleged to have been infticted on their friends, by re- 

talinting with stil! greater severity. At ono time the enemy 

even flattered himself that the southern states were conquered. 

Bat there was still a spirit stirring within their bosoma, which 

might be repressed for a while, but could not be subdued. The 

flame of liberty was kept alive in the pine-barrens, the 
swamps, and the mountains, by Fickens, and Sumpter, and 

Hoger, and Horry. Above all, there was Marion, who, when. 

all seemed lost, retired to the woods, and witha few fol- 

lowers, worthy of such a leader, kept the war alive, when 
scarcely a spark was lelt to kindle it into « flame. 
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Among the fine spirita of the revolution, there were faw 
whose character and services are more worthy of remem- 
‘brance and admiration than those of Francis Marion, He 
‘was a man of great talents as well as great courage. His 
patriotism was warm and thrilling, and hix love of liberty 
‘unconquerable. After the fall of Charleaton, Tarlton and his 
myrmidons insalted and ravaged the lower parts of the state 
almost with impunity; and the tones became imboldened 
to new acts of il-neighbourhood, if not of inhumanity, to 
their unfortunate countrymen. ‘Their houses were bamed, 
their plantations lard waste, and their wives, mothers, and 
daughters insulted and abused. There was no force that 
could make head against external and internal enemies, and 
the conntry lay at their mercy. 

In this situation the services of Marion were invaluable. 
Patient of fatigue, and capable of enduring every privation; 
intrepid and cautious, quick and persevering; a soldier and 
fa philosopher; he never remitted lus exerhons to sustain 
‘what remained of the Liberties of his country, nor ever de+ 
wpaired of her cause. Collecting together a Jittle band of 
hardy and active spirits, he retired ito the inaccessible 
swamps where he watched he opportunity, darted ont on his 
enemies, ntruck his blow, and before it was known whence 
‘he came, was safe in bis woods again. Within his sphere, he 
might be said to have carried un a war of lus own, for the 
State authorities were distant, inacceanible, and almost 
destitute of power. His mode of subsisting himeelf and his 
soldiers is affectingly illustrated by the following ntnlary 
anecdote derived from an old fellow-soldier of Marion, many 
years ago. ‘ 

‘While cocupying one of the fastneuses, in the midst of » 
swamp, 8 British officer with a flag, proposing an excbange 
of prisoners, was ons day brought blindfold tohiscamp. ‘The 
exploits of Marion had made his name now greatly known, and, 
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the officer felt no little cariosity to look at this invisible war- . 
tior, who was so often felt but never seen. On removing the 
bandage from his eyes, he was presented to a man rather 
below the middle size, very thin in his person, of a datk 
complexion and withered look. He was dreased in a home- 
apun coat that bore evidence of flood and field, and the rest 
of his garments were much the worse for wear, 

“Y came,” said the officer, “with » message for General 
Marion.” 

*¥ am he,” said Marion; and these are my soldiers.” 

‘The officer looked around and saw p parcel of rough, half 
clothed fellows, some roasting sweet potatoes, others resting 
on their dark muskets, and others asleep with loge for their 
pillows. 

The business being settled, the officer was about to depart, 
when he was rather ceremoniously invited by Marion to stay 
and dine. Not seeing any symptoms of dinner, he was in~ 
clined to take the invitation in jest; but on being again 
pressed, curiosity as well as hunger prompted him to accept. 
The general then ordered his servant to wet the table and serve 
‘up dinner; upon which the man placed a clean piece of pine 
bark on the ground, and raking the ashes, uncovered a 
quantity of sweet potatoes, These constituted Marion’s 
breakfasts, dinners, and soppers, for many a time that he 
‘watched the flame of liberty in the ewamps of South Carolinas 

Some jests occurred at this patriarchal feast, but in con- 

glusion the conversation took a serious torn. The British 
officer learned, in reply to various questions, that Marion and 
his soldiers were serving without pay; living without 
quarters; sometimes half-clothed, at others half-starved ; 
aud expressed his mty for their situation. The reply of 
Marion ought never to be forgotten by my youthfal readers. 

“ Pity not me,” said the soldier of freedom, miling ; “ I am 
happier than you, for I am fighting to free, while you are 
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striving, to enslave your conntrymen. When I am hungry, I 
comfort myself with the hope that Iam doing something for 
my fellow-creatures ; when I am cold and wet, 1 warm myeelf 
withthe conscionsnem that I am suffering for my country, 
and when the cause in which 1 am engaged, and for which I 
have pledged my life, seems shrouded in gloom and despair, 
T still recollect that there is yet virtue in man, and juntice in 
hie Maker. ‘Tho children of my country in after generations 
may never hear of my same, or know thet I laboured in their 
canse; but on my soul, sir, the thought that 1 am now contend- 
ing for their freedom and happiness, is what I would not exe 
change for the feelings of any man that lives, or ever lived, 
who was the oppressor of his fellow-creatures.” 

The soldier of Britain made no reply. He returned to his 
commander with a serious, nay sunowfal countenance; and 
on being yuestioned as to the cause, made this remarkable 
answer .— 

“Sir, I have seon an Amencan general, hie officers and sole 
diers serving without pay, without shelter, without clothing, 
without any other food thau routs and water—and they are 
enduring all these for liberty! What chance have we of sub- 
doing @ country with such men for her defendera?” It an 
said be soon after threw up his commnon and retired from 
the service, either in consequence of a change in his feelings, 
or of hopelessness in the success of the cause in which he had 
engaged. 

Such was the deplorable state of affairs in the South when— 
failing in all his attempts to avail himself of hie superior 
foree, by the consummate skill and caution of Washington, 
whose talent for war was every year perfectmg under the dif- 
ficulties he was doomed perpetoally to eacounter—Sir Henry 
Clinton, leaving a sufficient force to protect New York, car 
nied the wer into that quarter with more vigour than ever, 
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‘He besieged and took the capital of South Caroling, which 
sorrendered the = 2th of May, 5780, and with it the whole south. 
ema army under General Lincolo. Washington had previously 
atrennously edvised against shutting up or risking armies for 
‘the defence of cities, and the event, as in every other case in 
which he gave his decided opinon on military afthirs, jostifled 
his sagacity. 

By this disaster the whole southern section of the United 
States was left exposed to the incursions of the enemy. They 
conld derive no assistance from the American army in the 
North, which was now weakened in numbers, and above all, 
‘by want and misery. General Schuyler, the old Roman aol+ 
dier, of whose value Congress had again become vensible, in 
restoring him to his command, thus writes to Washington 
about this period :—“ At one time the soldiers ate every kind 
of horse-feed bot hay. As an army, they bore it with the most 
heroic patience ; but sufferings like these, accompanied by the 
‘want of clothes, blankets, will produce frequent desertion in 
all armies ; and so it happened with us, thongh i¢ did not cre- 
ate a single mutiny.” Sach were the misertes our fathers bore 
for asuccession of years, rather than forfeit the great prize of 
Jiberty ; and let those who dere question their patriotism, be- 
oause they sometimes complained, put themselves in their places, 
and say what they would have done. Nothing, indeed, oan 
be more ungratefal and unjustthan to impeach the firmness and 
virtne of a people who, for almost eight years, were by tars 
the prey of an irritated, arrogant enemy, who disdained to 
concede to them the courtesies of civilized warfare under pre= 
tence of their being rebels, and who endured all these euffer- 
ings rather than submit to anticipated despotism. Much leas 
ought the descendants of those firm and unconquerable pa- 
triots to detract from the merits of the poor soldiers who 
gained victories in the dead of winter barefooted, and endared 
defeats, sharpened aud aggravated by hunger, cold, and 
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deepair of better days. Instead of wonderiog that they did 
nO more, we ought to conmder their doing what they did 
little leza than a miracle performed by patience, courage, and 
patriotian. 

Auother aad and gloomy period succeeded the towenng 
hopes wakened by the alliance with Frauce. Ae yet it had 
done nothing but draw down on the head of America a greater 
weight of vengeance and powcr. The French fleets brought 
with them, or were followed by, superior fleets of the enemy, 
which checked their operations on our coasts; and when they 
departed for one place, took advantage of ther absence to 
poourge those whom they came to protect. Pubhe credit, too, 
was now at the lowest ebb, and paper-money approaching 
rapidly to that catastrophe which sooner or later, in every age 
and pation, 1s sure te come in the hour of deepest calamity, It 
in the traitor who pianders his country im peace, and betrays 
it in war; the paramite tht clings to the vigorous oak in the 
days of its strength for support, and assmty in choking it when 
it begins to wither and decay. 

Congreas could now procure no supplies fur the army in 
exchange for promises, whose fulfilment depended on a dis+ 
tant hope, every day apparently gettng farther off; and the 
poor soldiers, who sought to mitigate their wants by the 
sacrifice of the earnings of their blood, were paid, if paid at 
ail, in rags, which even Time himself could not keep pace 
with in depreciation. It became impossible to graduate the 
pay of the army to the rapid depresmon of the medium of pay~ 

i ment, and the ewiftoess of the decent every mument indicas 
ted that the bubble was now about to burvt. The seliieh, 
cowardly policy of shifting the burdens of the present to the 
broad shoulders of the future, was now exemplified in a state 

cof affairs that threatened irretrievable ruin to a cause which 
had already cost the people years of misery and soffering to 
sustain. Panic confidence was destroyed and indepeadence 
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tottered on her throne. The pay of « field officer would not : 
furnish provender for his horse, and that of a common soldier * 
could find nothing in the shape of a want within the compass 
of his means. 

Owing toa lack of uniformity the military establishment, 
‘arising in a great degree from the different quotas of the states 
Deing placed under the supervision of those who sent them, 
and not of Congress directly, and the means or will of some 
of the states being greater than others, it frequently happened 
that the troops of one state would be, at least partially, #ap> 
Plied with necessaries or comforts, of which the other were 
wholly destitute, Thus, tu the miseries of want, was added 
the aggravation of ecving others in comparative plenty ; for 
though the soldiers sometimes shared with each other, it was 
not to be expected that they would atrip themselves to clothe 
a atranger, or divide their last morsel with any but a cor 
friend or near relation. 

In thin state of affairs, a strong disposition to sai 
began to manifest itself among the common soldiers which 
was not checked by an exertion of the influence of the 
officers, They too were waffering hke theit fellow-noldiern; 
thone who had private fortuner were compelled to expend 
them, aud those who depended on their pay were left desti- 
‘tute by the worthlessness of psper-money. Theofiicers of more 
‘than one line unsnimously announced their determination to 
resign, and without doubt, if they had carried this resolution 
into effect, it would have been followed by a voluntary dis- 
‘bandment of the whole, or 8 greater portion, of the army, 
‘But whenever the genius of freedom despaired, she bad re- 
course to the wisdom and influence of Washington. What 
neither Congress, nor any other man or men could do, he did, 
"The love, and confidence, and veneration of his soldiers was 
the sceptre of his dominion over their minds. He reigned by 
the force of his character and the purity of his virtues. He 
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called to him the officers who were about to take this fatal 
step ; he reasoned with them on the duties of patrictiem, and 
‘the sacrifices which every man owef to his country in her 
hour of peril; be referred to the pest, as furniehing rational 
grounds of hope for the futare; and by the force of his elo- 
quence, aided by the weight uf hix character, at length wrought 
on these gallant spits tu devote themselves again to the 
noble cause in which they had ruffered eo much and so long. 
‘Thus, once more did Waslungton, by the authority, not of 
hie station, but of his virtues, ward of another imminent 
danger that hovered like @ black cload over the hopes of the 
fatare. 

‘The immediate wanta of the army were at length relieved 
by the expedient of a bank i Philadelphia, whone object 
was the supply of provisions and clothing, by mcans of a 
capital of three hundred thousand pounds. Daring the whole 
course of a long war, full of disasters and suffering, the 
females of the United Statew had exhibited 4 patriotiem 
‘worthy of their fathers, husbands, sony, and country. The 
details of the insults they endured from the insolence of tri- 
umphant foes, the dangers they encountered in their unproe 
tected homen from their barharity ; the privationa they auffored 
from the plunder of their desviated fieldy and gardens, while 
their protectors were far away, fighting the battles of their 
country ; all these, ifcolected in one mas, would forma pictare 
ecarcely paralleled in the aunalsof war. Chnvtian and pagan, 
red manand white man, Briton and Heasion, loyalist and Wale 
decker, seemed to vie with each other in an utter contempt of 
the courtesy due to a virtuous female, every-where, and 
under all circumstances, The wrongs of women escape 
through the wide meshes of history, but they are preserved. 
in the hearts of their children; and the recollection of the 
insults of our mothere is rendered still more affecting, as 
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well as endearing, by that noble firmness which enabled them 
to bear them all without turning traitresses to the sacred 
cause of their cunntry. 

‘The traditions of oar revolution abound in the most affecting 
instances of female courage and patriotism, such as posterity 
‘will do well to imitate, should the time ever again errive for 
suchsacnfices. (lten did they wuffer their houses to be burned 
over their heads, their persony tu be maulted, and their lives 
to hang by a mingle bair on the ferucious mercy of « drunken 
soldier, rather then betray the haunts of their defenders, or 
give the leaxt item of information that might be serviceable to 
theenemy. Often did their industry contribute to the comforts 
of the army, uud often did they wacritive those little fineries 
that women love, at the brine of patriotiem. Thin, at the 
time of which tans writing. the ladies of Philadelphia came 
forward and gave large donatious of money, and the products 
of their industry, for the relief of the suffering army. Sach 
iuntances whould be frequently held up to the imitation of our 
daughters, who, tuo many of them, seem to have not only 
thrown away that noble simplicity which wad the character> 
istic of their mothers, but also that affecting patriotiwm by 
which they were o highly distinguished. 

In this gloomy cris again we hear the paternal voice of 
the good Washiogtun urgmg on the tardy footetepe of tired 
patriotiam. He thus expoxtulater with Congress, whose diffi- 
culties were not iafenor to his own. It had to deal with a 
people atrogyling for freedum, and jealouy of authority even 
‘when it uriginated in themmelves. While opposing the en- 
croachmente of parliament, they equally dreaded those of Con- 
greta. That body exercised no supremacy but what was 
voluntarily conceded by the states. It could recommend, but 
not enforce. Its influence was that of character, and its au- 
thority was founded on necessity. It is therefore unjust, as 
well as ungrateful, to blame it for not exercising promptly a 
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power which it did not possess, On the expected arrival of 
‘the French fleet to commence the campeign of 1729, Washing- 
ton thus addressed Congress, referring to his entire ignorance 
of the force which would be at hie disposal when called upon 
to co-operate — 

“The season 1s come wheu we hase every reason to expect 
the arnval of the French firet, aud yet, for want of bemg mn- 
formed on « point of nach primary cuneequence, it 18 imporm= 
‘ble for me to form a system of co-operation 

«] haveno basis to act apon, and of course, were this gene- 
rows succour of our alls now to arrive, F should find myself in 
the most awkward, enariassing and punfal situatiun. ‘Tho 
genera) and the admiral, ax soon a» they approach our coast, 
will require of me a plan of the meavures tu be pursued, and 
there ought of nght tu be one prepared, bot circ umatanced at 
Tam, I cannot tmagine, of even conjecture From theee cone 
mierations, I yevterday suggested tu the committee the india 
pensable neceeuty of their wating sun to the wtates, orging 
‘them tu give immediat, aud preem information of the mea- 
fures they hase taken, and the rewutt Ibe intereet of the 
wtates, the honour aud reputation of uur counuls, the justice 
and gratitade due to our allies, all require that I should, withe 
out delay, be enabled to agcertam and ifurm them what we 
can or caunot undertake Tins im a pout which ought ‘sow 
to be determined, on the anccese of which all our future oper- 
tons may depend, bat on which, for want of kuowing our 
roepects, I can make no decision For fear of mvoluing the 
feet and the army of our allies in crrcumstances which would 
expose them, if not seconded by ur, t material incunvemence 
and hazard, I shall be compelled to suspend it, aud the delay 
may be fatal to our hopes * 

‘The enemy, wh> on all occamons mecalculated the patnot- 
ism of the Amencan people, presuming op the duscovtents of 
the army, aad the state of the public mind in New Jemey, 
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which was represented in exaggerated terms, in the beginning 
of June made an attempt in that quarter. A force of five thou~ 
@and men under General Knyphausen, landed at Elizabeth- 
town-poinf, and marched inty the interior es far us Springfield. 
But the Jersey Blues were true to themeelves, and their cause, 
and ther country. The militia flew to anne, and gave the 
enemy wuch a receptin thet be halted at Connecticut farms, 
after havig in revenge act fire tu thet settlement. Other ex- 
cesses, unworthy of a magnanimous nation, were committed 
uring this excursion. The wife of a clergyman was wantonly 
shot throagh a window, while sitting aurrounded by her chil- 
dren. It was thus that, in the lowest ebb of their fortunes, 
the people of the United Ktates were roused to new exertions» 
‘by conduct as impolitic as it was irreconcilable with the 
‘weagen of civilized warfare, or the dictates of humanity. Yet 
the Americans on no occasion ever retaliated. 

During thie period, Washington occupied the hills between 
Springfeld and Chatham, where he remained a wituess of 
‘what he cuuld not prevent. His force consisted of lees than 
four thousand rank and file, as usoal, ill provided with the 
means of rendering even that efficient. He eaw the felds of 
his country Inid waste, its homes in smoking ruins, and the 
females « prey to lawless vivlence, and, while his great apirit 
panted to chase the spoiler from the tand, was without the 
‘means of either arresting or revengmg the wrongs of his be~ 
loved countrymen, Yet he never despaired, or remitted hiv 
exertions, The even tenor of his well-poised mind remained 
undisturbed. He watched with incessant vigilance for an op- 
portonity of checking and panishmg the invader; he toiled 
himeelf; himwelf set the example of fortitude and patience, 
while, at the eame time, what fate had denied him todo by 
his sword, he endeavoured to do with his pes. He called 
upon those who directed the civil affairs of the states to exert 
their influence and their energies to enable him to defend the 
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liberties of bis country, and never ceased urging them, with a 
dignified and decorous firmuess, to the adoption of meavnres 
for the uafety of the good cause. In many instances, they 
were animated to the passage of Jawe for this purpose, but 
the delays, perhaps difficulties, of carrying them into execu- 
tion, were such as, in very many cases, prevented Washing- 
ton from availing himself of their benefits until the oppor 
tunity had passed away never to return. There can be no 
doubt whatever, that if hie means hed in any degree corres- 
ponded with those of the enemy, he would have finiahed the 
war in a single campaign. But this wan at no time the case, 
‘and least of all now. (General Kynphaueen, finding it impos 
sible to bring him to action, or to take advantage of hie rasbe 
ness in the admirable position he had chown, returned once 
more to Elizabethtown, there tu wait the arrival of Bir Henry 
Clinton, who, having, as he vainly supposed, conynered the 
oath, was about to return to gather fresh lanrels in the 
North. 

‘That event took place about the middle of Juue, and added 
to the already-overwhelming force of the enemy, who resumed. 
bis operations im New Jersey with new vigour. Rut meeting 
‘with a brave resistance at tle bridge of Rahway, and dircou- 
raged, perhaps, by the spint and vigoar displayed on that oc- 
easion by the regular troops under General Greene, the British 
commander turned back once more tu Ehvabethtown, from 
‘whence he pased over to tuteu [viand. 

In the month of July following, tle reach fet, under the 
Chevalier Ternay, having on board wx thousand troops, under 
Count Rochambeau, appeared off Rhode felaud. The anxiety 
of Washing! m had been extreme that the states shuald be 
Prepared to co-operate with ther allies with an efficient foree. 
He wished hia country tu be jilaced on a reepectable footing 
by the side of France, and not to owe her safety or indepen 

gs 
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dence to foreigners alone. But this men of many triale, this 
noble-spirited citizen, this unconquerable patriot, whose strug~ 
aie for the libertics of his country was one long series of dis- 
appointment and mortification, was doomed once more to eme- 
tain the bitter feelings of wounded pride—the noble pride of 
conscious worth and eminent wervices, 

‘The plan which he had urged for recruiting his army, hed 
indeed been partly adopted. But such were the inevitable 
delays attending the action of a government which might re- 
commend, but not enforce, its meanurex, and wach the discou- 
vagement« which stood in the way of enlistment, that Wash 
ington could form no reasonable extimate of the force with 
which he might be able to co-operate with the French, and 
consequently propose no feasible plan of operations. This 
‘was the more mortifying to his feelings, as the French army 
had been placed by the court of France entirely under his di- 
rection. By this arrangement all difficoltics with regard to 
punctilio were ohviated ; the I'reach were always to give the 
post of honour tu the American». to whom they were con- 
aidered in the light of euxiharivs, and thenceforward there 
existed between then: u harmony, equally honourable to both 
parties. 

The arrival of the French fleet and army rendered it now 
imperative on Washingtun tu present to their commanders a 
deflaitive plan for the campaign. He accordingly communi- 
cated to them au arrangement for besieging New York, in the 
forlorn hope that the means of fulfilling hte part would in time 
be farnished lhim hy Congres and the states. 

« Prevaed on nll sidve,” he says, in 3 letter to the former, 
“hy a choice of difficulties, in a moment which requires de- 
cision, ¥ have adopted that ine of conduct which comported 
‘with the diguity and faith of Congress, the reputation of these 
tates, and the honour of our arms. 1 hare sent on definitive 
propouala of co-operation to the French general and admiral. 
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Neither the period, the season, nor a regard to decency wold 
permit delay. The die is cast, and it remains with the states, 
‘either to folfl their engagements, preserve ther credit, and 
mpport their independence, or to involve us im dugrace and 
fefeat. Notwithstanding the failures pointed out by the com- 
mittee, shall proceed on the suppomtua that they will ul+ 
timately consult thar own interest and houour, and not euffer 
‘us to tai! for want of means which it fpevidently in their power 
to afford. What bas been done, and 1s doing, by some of the 

tes, confirms the ominron I have entertamned of xoffictent re- 
sources in the country (if the dixpomtion of the people to sub- 
mit to any arrangement for calling them forth, I ree 20 reas 
sonable givund of doutt If we fail for want of proper exer 
tions 10 any of the goveramente, [ trust the responsitity will 
fall where it ought, and that J shall wtand justified to Congress, 
my country, and the world ” 

‘Thon who retlect on the character of Washington, #0 totally 
diveuted of the shebtert dispomton to declan or exaggerate 
—with what o noble, patriotic caution he avorded tranacend- 
ing the powers committed to him hy Congren, and every ape 
pearance of dic tatug to that body, will wee m thin extract the 
atruggle uf bivmind He Id conunitted Inmselt, on the hour 
of stern necessity, by an engagement to the French comuand> 
era, which at rested 1m Congress (v enable bim to comply with. 
“ The die ws cast,” ax he ays with a bret solemmty; and he 
calls on Congress and tar stats to enable Inm to fulfil bes 
sword, and save hiv own honour ax well as thet of ie country, 
‘This was provably the most pamfu} period of lus hfe; and no- 
thing bat bis ardent dovetion to hte cuantrs, jorued perhape to 
an wuate and heaven-mspired conmc1ouauens that her destinies, 
under Providence, in w great measure hung on hia persever- 
ance, and that sf now he deserted her, confumon would follow, 
probably mpelled him whl to retam an arduous atation, iu 
which he met with such tntter mortrfications. The iden of 
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‘being obliged to forfeit that word which to him was sacred, 
nd which he had thus pledged to the gallant soldiers of France, 
soust have carried with it a pang, which nefther misfortune 
nor personal suffering conld equal. There ie something singu- 
Jarly affecting, to my mind, in contemplating the sitastion of 
‘Washington, not only at the present time, but during the pre 
coding years of the revolutionary straggle. 

‘The picture preeented to my imaginaton is that of « lofty 
and expanded mind, stroggling with difficulties, not for an 
hour or « day but through a long series of years, each one in- 
creasing the weight of his cares, and investing him with stili 
more insuperable difficulties. He was indeed a man of many 
cares, perplexities, disappointments, and sufferings; and no- 
thing could have supported him in these endless trials of his 
patience, his fortitude and bin intellect, is body and his mind, 
but that consciousnem of duty which 14 founded on the Rock 
of Ages, anmated and mapired by a patrotiam which nothing 
could shake or undermine. Wath him the ammating principle 
‘was neither the Jove of glory nor the ambition of power. His 
station for a long series of years offered him no hope of the 
‘one, no present possession, and scarcely avy anticipation of the 
other. Many is the time, no donbt, that, metead of glory, he 
looked forward to exile, or an ignommous death ; and instead 
of the wreath of victory, anticipated a crown of thorns. ‘The 
conquerors of kiugdomy and the desolators of the world fade 
into utter insignificance when brought face to face with the 
man of our pride, our affections, and our reverence; and far 
greater, as well us far more un olyect of admration and love 
doea he appear, ty my mind, in the mdst of disaster and de~ 
feat, than did Caewar when making hus trromphsl entry into the 
capital of the world, laden with the spoila and followed by 
the captives of a hundred nations of barbariane. 

‘The plan proposed by Washington for the seige of New 
‘York contemplated that the French troops should leave News 
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port, and the Americans rendezvous at Morrisania, opposite 
York Inand, where they were to forma junction. It was 
indispensable to the success of the arrangement that the 
French should pomsess x naval superiority over the British. 
But this was effectually prevented by the arrival of six ships 
of the line, sent by Admiral Graves to reinforce the squadron 
at New Yori. 

‘This turned the scales completely ; and instead of the allies 
Desieging the British in New York, the English admiral forth~ 
with wailed to Rhode Island to attack the French. At the 
game time Sir Henry Clinton proceeded with eight thousand 
men, as was supposed, with a design of co-operating, and. 
‘Washington prepared for an attack on New York in bis ab- 
sence. This brought sir Henery speedily back to this old 
quarters, which movement of cours? arrested the design of 
‘the American commander. 

‘Thus all prospects of a junctoo of the alhed furces of 
America and France were surpended for a time, wuttl the ex= 
pected arrival of a fleet from the Went Indies, under Count 
@e Guichen. The policy of the French government in ita cow 
operation with the American had a two-fold object, each of 
which interfered with the other, and often came near render+ 
ing both abortive. One wan to assixt America, the other to 
protect the French West India islauds. ence in the history 
of those times, the conduct of the French admirals, in ap> 
pearing at one moment licra, and the next eailng for the West 
Indies, which might otherwise seem strange to my youthful 
teadere, is explained by the necessity of following the move- 
ments of the fleet of the euemy. 

Instead of the arrival of the Count de Guichen on the const 
of the United States, the news came thet he had sailed for 
France, By this unexpected movement. which created great 
disappomtment both among French and Americans, the British 
land and naval forces were each left in the ascendency, and 
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the allies forced to act on the defensive. Washington, bow: 
ever, still cherished 2 determination to attempt New Tork 
the first opportunity; when the arrival of Admiral Rodney, 
‘with eleven ships of the line, rendered al] further prosecution 
of the design utterly hopeless, unt) a change tovk place in 
‘the relative force of the contending parties. 

‘The high-wroaght expectations to which the French alliance 
had given birth, thus ended, for the present, in disappoint 
ment. Hope deferred 1s said to be more harasging than hope 
‘utterly lost; and the absence of any fsvourable results from 
the co-operation of the French forces, bad a worse effect on 
our cause than the failure of our uwn unaided exertions. 
‘While we depended on ourselves alone, we looked forward to 
defeat, and armed ourrelves with pativnce and fortitude for a 
Jong period of suffering. But the moment of the French 
alliance war hailed ax the beginning of a new and more 
prosperous era, which would xpecdily be followed by victory 
and independeuce. Roth Congress and the utateshad remitted 
their exertions ; the Americans bad ceased to depend on them- 
selvex, and instead of reapmg ther own svanty barvest, left 
the field to be sown by others 

No man more deeply felt the bitterness of the dinappointe 
ment of the apparently jurt expectation of the people of the 
Thited Staten than Waehington. The campaign of 1780 had 
passed, without bringing with it a single advantage. It had 
been in a great measure active, ax well ag inglorious; and 
the army of freedom retired ouce mure to ite huts in the 
Highlands, ax full of wants, and more hupeless of their being 
supplied than ever. These circumstances prepared the way 
for events which agai, and with still more mgour, threatened 
for ever to aumhilate all the hopes even of the most sangaine 
friends of the great cause of mankind. 
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CHAPTER XV. 
‘Treason of Arnold Cepture and Death of Andre, 


‘Tax clone of the year seventeen bnodred and eighty was dis- 
tinguished by the discovery and defeat of a conspiracy that, 
had it succeeded, might have lung deforred, if not put a final 
penod to, the hope of mdependence Arnuld who bad diw- 
‘tanguished himeelf on vanivus ovcastons as a brave, active and 
elalfal officer, was now about to become infamously immortal 
by betraying the country which he had w gallantly defended, 
‘Had he pureued the baht track im when be commenced bis 
career, throagh all thy viciait ides of the struggle, he might 
have left behmd hun a uame second tu W uehington alone in the 
muhtary anpals of the rsolnion Nat he preferred to stand 
firet in the records of infamy, to hve aluue im igcommious 
solitude, as the only traitor that defonne the pages of our 
history. He was a great soldier, bat uot an honeut man. Ne 
possenaed the taleute to xerv¢ Jus country, bnt wax withont 
that virtue which 1s the ouly true haxis of wustnous actions, 
He could remet the vents of his county, but not his own. 
He wanted the firmness ty be prident, and the integnty to 
overcome those temptatious whith inujpiudeuce throws in every 
men’s way. He weurred debte, and sold himeelf and bis 
country, not to pay them, but to procure the means of new exe 
travagance. He finely feil into the botromlesa ynt of afaray 
and no one jatied 4 man who was falve to bis country, with 
the raample of Wactungton befor iam — Is fate ought never 
to be forgotten, because it farninhes iucontestible evidence, 
that without mtegrity and prudence no man can ever become 
truly great Ife may rive to a certain height, but like the youth 
mm classic fable, the moment he approaches the sunbeame of 
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temptation, the wax of his wings will melt, and be will fal! 
never to rise again. 

‘He who is despised or hated by his school-fellows, will oel- 
dom live to be respected or beloved by men. The bud thatis 
cankered by the worm produces no fiill-blown rose; and the 
worthless child becomer the villam man. It appears, from 
eubsequent investigations, that Armld was au evil-dis- 
posed boy, and equally hated and feared by hie associates, 
He was a tyrant and a traitor at the nme time. He de- 
ceived them into confidence, and then punished them for their 
credulity. He led them into transgreasion, and became 
their accuser. My young readers may be almost sore, that 
be who in his youth pursues wuch a course an this, will 
end in guilt and crime. 2!v may never be ina wituation, like 
Arnold, to betray hs country, but ww whatever condition be 
may be placed, he will be equally nmsehiev ous and worthless, 
To check the earhest bend of the young plant ie the only way 
to make it an upright and stately tree. 

‘The vain prodigahty of Arnold produced the want of money, 
and placed him in the way of temptation; for the clamours of 
the creditor are the whoupingr of the owl, foreboding mischief 
and rain. His wants led him to huve recourse, while in Phila- 
delphia, to the mout irregular and unbecomug means of sup~ 
plying them. ‘This brongiit tum into collision with the autho- 
ites of Pennrylvania, and under the censures of Congress. He 
demanded a trial, and was sentenced to be reprimanded by 
Washington. He porsesved not the pride of mntegrity, but had 
his full share of that baver substitute which shrinks, not from 
the commission, but the exposure of crime. That pride was 
deeply wounded, and the mild lessun he received from hia 
virtuoaa commander, instead of operatmg in favour of his 
reform, only determined him to deeper and darker tranagres« 
sions. 

Teappears that either before, or shortly afterwards, he in« 
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vated a correspondence with the Britsh in New York, and 
‘only waited to become worth buying to propose the purchase 
to thr Henry Clinton. That opportumty offered iteelf whev, 
‘at hus solicitation, he was placed mn vommand of the pust of 
‘West Point, which was not only the key to the Highlands, 
Dat at that time the head-quartem of the Amencan army, and 
‘the very stronghold uf hbety. It wae now that Armold me- 
ditated the final «ousmmmation of hiv treason In conyunc- 
fhon with Mayor John Andre, adjutant-general of the Bretuh 
army, he matured a plan which, bad st been successfully exe= 
cuted, would in all probability have eventnated iu the capture 
of the eatr army, and all the mibtary atures deposited at 
‘West Pot, sir Henry ( hoton waa to proceed by water to 
‘the Highlands witn all hia force, where be would tnd the 
American troops dixpersed in mtuations which would render 
Gefence ymposmble and ther capture certain. The absence 
of Washington in ( vonecticut furniehed the favourable mo~ 
‘ment. 

To give the lant fimeh to thi fatal eclome, the Vulture 
sloop of war wee sout up the mver, au near the Highlands as 
‘was prudent, bearmg Andre to an interview with Arnold, 
who had come down to Haverstraw for this parpore Ac 
cordingly they met, and settled the final prelimmanes of the 
momentous project Bat Providence, that seems ever to have 
‘watched over the hiberticy of the United stutes, interpomed 
nenes of obstacles, apparently tnfling in themvwlves, but de> 
Gimve im their consequences Andre was to have been put on 
board the Vulture by daylight m the morning, but that vessel 
had been cbliged to remove so far down the river, by a fire 
from the shore, from a small cauuon, that the men appointed 
to row the boat, which belunged to a man of the name of 
‘Smuth, refused to perform the task. They either feared detec 
tion, suspected something wrong, or were, as they pleaded, 
too muck fatagued for such « service. 
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1¢ then became necessary to provide for the return of Andre 
by land. ‘The district of country between the Highlands and 
Kingubridge, or Spiking Duyvel, was at that period neither 
in possession of the British or Americana, It was called 
“ between the lines,” and, lke the borders of England and 
Beotland in former times, was subject to the inroads of both 
partion, That celebrated *cholar and divine, the Reverend 
Timothy Dwight, President uf Yale College, in his excellent 
travels through New England and New York, bas given the 
following striking and affecting picture of the condition of 
this unfortanate people. 

“Yn the autumn of 1477 1 remded for some time in this 
county.« The lines of the Brittsh were then in the neighbour~ 
hood of Kingsbridge, and thos: of the Americany at Byram 
River. These unhappy people were therefore exposed to the 
depredations of both. Often were they actually plundered, 
and always were they liable to this calamity. They feared 
everybody they uaw, aud trasted nobody. ‘They yielded with 
akind of apathy, aud very quietly, what was avked, aud what 
they auppused it wax tmposuble tu retam. If you treated 
them kindly, they reveived at coldly, uot as kindness, bat as 
compensation for injuries done them by others. When you 
spoke to them, they answered without good or ill-nature, and 
without any retuctance or hemtation; but they subjoined nei- 
ther questions nor remarks of their own; proving, to your 
fall conviction, that they felt no interest 1m your conversation 
or yourself. Both their countenances and their motions had 
lost every trace of animation aud of feeling. Their features 
‘were smoothed, not into serenity, but apathy; and instead of 
Being eettied in the attitude of quiet thinking, thoroughly ine 
dicated that all thought, beyond what was merely instinctive, 
had abandoned their minds. 

* Their houses, in the mean time, were in a great measure 

© Westchester. 
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of desolation. Their furmture was extenmvely plun- 
@ered and broken to pieces. The walls, floors, and windows 
‘were iyjured by violence and decay, and were not repaired, 
‘Decause they had not the means of repsrring them, or because 
they were every day eaposed to a repetition of the same ine 
junes Therrcattle wer, gine ‘Their enclosures were bornt, 
‘where they were capable of becoming fuel, and im every caso 
thrown down where they were not ‘Their fields were covered 
‘with a rank growth of weeds and wild gran. Amid all thie 
appearance of desolation, nothing struch my eye more forcibly 
than the sight of the great rnad,—the passage from New} ork 
‘to Boston Where I had heretofury «en a succesaon of horere 
and carnages, aod Ife and bustle lent a <prghthnesy to all 
the warrounding oly cts, nut a single, <ulitary traveller was 
vimble from week tu werk, or from month to month The 
world was motionless, silent, and aid, except when one of 
‘thoee anbappy peopl ventured opon a rare and lonely excur- 
mon to the house of a orighhon: no les unhappy A acouting 
party, traversing the cugutry in yuest of cuemies, alarmed the 
inhabitants with eapectat.ony of new ingunes and eufferinga. 
‘The very tracks of the caniagey were overgrown or obli« 
terated The grase was of full Jength for the scythe, and 
strougly realized, to my mind, the proper import of that pics 
tureaque declaration of the song of Deborah ‘In the days 
of Shamgar the son of Anath, im tle days of Jael, the high- 
‘woya were unoccupied, and the travellera walked thruugh 
by-paths The inbabrtants of the sihages ceased—they ceased 
in Ierael”” 

Suoh was the state of thie devoted country Yet still, as 
it was powilue that Andre might encoanter sume of the Ame- 
icana on bys ronte to New ‘ork, it was determined, after 
mutch oppomtion on ns part, that he should lay amde bie uni- 
form, and put on s disguise 

‘Thos voluntarily relinquishing hus character of a soldier, be 
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‘was passed over to the east side of the river, and furnished. 
by Smith with a horse, Smith also accompamed him as faras 
be thought necessary or pradent, and then, bidding him fare- 
‘well, returned to lus hume. Andre pursued his way without 
‘meeting any interruption, or encountering a mangle obetacle, 
and was congratulating him-elf, ag he afterwards declared, on 
being now in wafety, when, in the act of crosng a httle 
bridge, near the village of Tarrytown, he was stopped by = 
young man, dressed as a countryman, who darted out of the 
‘woods, and seized hiv bridle. 

He was completely taken by eurprise, and acted as mew 
umually do in euch situations. He avked the young man, 
whowe name was John Paulding, where he came from? He 
replied, “From below,” a phrase signifying that he came from 
the British posts im that direction. “And #0 do J," cried 
Audre, expecting to be ammvdiately released But this con- 
fession betrayed him, and on the appearance of two other 
young men, who were called out hy the first, he discovered 
his impradence. It was then that he produced his pava from 
Arnold, which would have probably assured Jus release, but 
for the prenwuus declaration, that he came “from below.” He 
was taken into an adjviming wood, and searched, without 
making the least resistance: and nothing bemg found fo ex- 
cite muapicion, the young men began to waver ander hs 
threats of the vengeance of Arnuld, should they deta him 
any longer. 

Before they let him go. however, it wax proposed to 
aearch his boots, which had hitherto escaped their atten- 
‘tion; and now, for the first time, Audre turned pale. He dine 
covered an unwillmgness that excited suspicion, and they 
‘wore obliged to resort to threats, before they could induce 
him to submit. On pollmg off lus nght boot, a paper was 
discovered, which at once indicated his burmess. It was a 
plan of West Pomt, the dispomtion of the army, and of 
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every particular necessary tu the success of Sir Henry Clin- 
ton, This, and other papers concealed in the boot, all in 
the handwriting of Arnold, disclosed the nature of Andre's 
mission, and at the same time the smportance of the prize. 

It was then that thes: three youths, ncarcely at the age 
of manbuod, and steeped ty the very pe in poverty, re 
meted those temptatuns winch had placed ther vames among 
the impensbable records of the times. ‘They were the sons of 
reputable families in the county of Wentchester, but they were 
poor, and ther poverty had been rendered more pressing by 
the evils and exceasexvf war. Their parcuis lived ‘ between 
the lines,” and were cynally subjected to the nyunes of both 
parties, Andre offered them any reward they should demand, 
and pledged Limself to remain ax a hovtage wherever they 
pleased, unt) the reward way received. “Ff you would give 
me fen thousand guineas. you should go nowhere but to hend- 
quarters," seplwd Paulding, and the seutiment war echoed. 
by hia cumpamun«. 

‘Aa they proceeded tu the juarter of Clone! Jameson, who, 
‘was the nearest offleer, Andre remainod at firet mlent and sad, 
‘until they topped for refreshment at a mall country ina.— 
Here he entered mto sume conversativn with the young men 
and seemed more cheerful. During the rest of their journey, 
be acarcely uttered a word. 

‘The capture of Andre dirconcerted for ever the nefanous 
schemes of Arnuld. Jameson, who scema to have been a 
weak and credulous man, permitted Andre to wnte him a 
Jetter announcing his capture, m the expectation, probably, 
that he would take measures for lus release Bat the only 
use he made «f bie aufurmatiun was to flee with all speed, 
Jeaving his wife tu the mercy of thuse he attempted to betray, 
ang his name to their execrations. Ie succeeded in reaching 
the Vulture, whence be proceeded to New York. Here he 

‘+ Testumony at the tril of Andre. 
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amet the rewards of that treason which the virtue of three poor 
youths had defeated; he received from the British general 
the rank he had forfeited in his own army ; distinguished him- 
self by his impertmence, his gusconade, and his cruelties; ree 
tired to England after the conclusion of the war, where he 
lived « life of mortification, poverty, and worthleumess, and 
died a death worthy of his never-ending infamy. His mame 
remains, and I trast ever will remuin, the blackest blot upon 
‘upon the annate of bis country; and as he had no predecessor, 
so may he never lave a successor to his vast inheritance of 
shame. 
Andre, who had hitherto persisted in calling himself John 
Anderson, perceiving now the impossibility of farther decep- 
tion, wrote a letter to Washington, announcing hie name and 
rank, and hinting that ihe treatment of certain prisoners taken 
at Charleston, might materially depend on that which be re~ 
ceived. This avowal has been oftyn, indeed, uniformly cited, 
8a proof of candour and magnanimity; but in reality there 
appears but little of either in avowing what can no longer be 
concealed. Hix subsequent conduct was manly and becom- 
ing; he was tried, condemned, and executed as a spy, amid 
the regrets of his enemies, who, suftened by bis youth, and 
penetrated by the circumstances of hie inglorious death, lee 
mented his fate, and heartily wished fur some other victim. 
By his countryquen he was cousidered a martyr to his loyalty, 
and by the Americans the hero of a romantic tale of unmerited. 
misfortune. ‘They forgot that he had been deep in » dastardly 
plot of treason against a people long stragglivg in vain for 
liberty, and now gasping in the toils of subjection ; they volun- 
tarily refused to remember that the success of his acheme would, 
in all probability, have almost ruined the cause, and to say 
the least, have added to the catalogue of their miseries other 
long years of saffering ; and they only desired to remember the 
high-coloured picture of a young man of brilliant destinies, 
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periaking rgnominioasly m the outset of lus career, under @ 
gallows surroonded hy enemies, who af that moment became 
ius friends, and forgave bim all be intended to do against 
them. 

But the real heroes of this strikmg tale, are the honest 
and lowly youths who saved their country fiom such ummiment 
perils, by the xmple eaereme of an incorruptible tegnty, ami- 
mated by an ardeut potrvtrm. The fuctrtious brilhancy 
thrown around Andre by his rank, his accomplinhments, has 
manly firmness in dying, and the eumewhat ostentatioun dis- 
play of rhetoric m his letters to Washington, fades into in~ 
mgmficance when compared with the nuble wpectacle of honest 
poverty resiating temptations, to which one uf the most dase 

inguished warnors ot hie country bad gost yielded ‘The moral 

lesson afforded by these almost buys, when they had ne grpy 
to witness their honvsty, and ue world looking 00 ¢§ samire 
thei wIf-demal, 19 one that canuut too deeply be nnpronned on 
the muds of my young rvaders, and .tin fur this reason I have 
dwelt on it with les brevity than the uature of the work 
otherwise requires. All who read these detala may mmitate 
the example, for there 1 nu situation m life that precludes @ 
man from doing his daty to bis countr; This 19 a call made 
on all mankind, from the lughest to the lowest, and none can 
refase to answer promptly, without violating onu of the highest 
obhgatons of nature. 

‘Wastungton honoured thea: young men with testimomes of 
hus approbation; fongrees bestowed on them a silver 
meda), an annuity, and a unanimens vote of thanks the 
state of New York gave them cach a farm, and the names of 
Jobn Paulding, Iease Van Wart, and David Willams, have 
ever mnce been quoted by their countrymen as synonymous 
with incorruptible integnty and honest patriotiem, The ex= 
ample they afford cannot but be usefol to the youth of my 
conntry, by showing that, no station in hfe precludes them 
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New rlentis sary J 

‘Taw year 1761 comi.has w7!th eventa more ominons of that 
total destruction of all the bopes of our coautry, than any the 
ad preceded them. The patience and fortitude of the soldiers 
of the Revolution had been too sorely tried, and could endare 
po more. ‘The army was now in winter-quarters in New Jer~ 
eey, and among the Highlands of the Hudson, suffering many 
hardships ana privations; stinted of food deficient in clothing, 
and without pay. The soldierx conndered themselves, in some 
measure, abandoned by their country, which they, perhaps 
{jnstly, accused of ingratitude; and » portion of them resolved 
no longer to fight for that freedom which promised nothing but 
poverty, debts, and a jail. 

Onfthe nightof the first of January, a period urually devoted 
to festivity, the Praneylvania tine, emounting to thirteen ham~ 
‘dred men, tuned out under arms in their quarters, near Morrise 
town, in Now-Jersey, annowncing their determination to march 
‘where Congress was sitting, and demand » redress of grier~ 
oces, They declared they would throw down their ers 
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and retum home, unless this was promptly granted; and 
nelther the influence of their commander, General Wayne, nor 
of other distinguished officers, could deter them from their pure 
pose. Theirdemanda were, an immediate discharge to all who 
had served three years, an immediate payment of all arream 
ages, and pay in hard money to all who should choose to 
tetam totherr duty. Tw whole body took up ita tine of march 
towards Princeton. The miluence of their oflicers, the repre- 
mentation of Congress, aud of the eaecutive authorities of 
Pennsylvania, all proved ineffectual. ‘They had recerved pro- 
mises more than enough, and they nuw demanded their mme- 
dinte performance. 

However reprebenuble may have been the conduct of these 
men, their subsequent cuure suflicently proved that it did 
not originate in apy unworthy motive. It way the consequence 
of persona! hardships and suffering, nut of divaffvction or cuw- 
ardice. When the fiery-apuited Wayue, ther commander, 
‘threatened them witha cocked pixtol, they exclaimed, with one 
voice, “ General, we love you, we respwet you, but if you fire 
you area dead man. We arenet gomg to denert to the enemy, 
‘Were he in might at this moment, you would see uv fight 
under your orders in defence of wur country. We love hberty, 
but we cannot starve.” ‘Their after conduct proved the trath 
of these professions. When sir Henry Chnton, hearing of 
thene proceedings, despatched emissaries tu tempt them to 
hia side, by a promce of great rewarda, they aparned the pro- 
77a), seized the tempters, and delivered them up to their gen- 
eval, Such behaviour aa this, in some measure atoned for their 
desertion, sod mingles admiration with cenaure. 

‘Washington was at New Windsor, on the Hudeon, mme= 
diately above the Lighlandy, when the news of the matiny 
reached him, which was before the civil authorities of Penn= 
sylvania had yielded in a great mensure to the demands of the 

r 
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mutineers. He was placed in s situation of great embarrass- 
ment. He equally felt the justice of tha demands of the poor 
soldiers, and the danger of compliance, To deny them might 
‘be followed by perseverance in the course they had taken; to 
yield to threata, made with arms in their hands, would, be- 
yond doubt, encourage others having equal cause of com= 
plaint to pursoe a similar course. 

‘Under these circumstances, he declined to interpose that 
personal authority and influence which had hitherto been #0 
uniformly saccessful in quelling the discontents of his army. 
He despaired of snceoss, and did not choose to risk a failure, 
which might give a decisive shock to his dominion over the 
minds of his soldiers, and be the forerunner of a habit of dis- 
obedience fatal to his authority, which he felt wae mainly 
based on their affection and confidence. It is probable, too, 
that having failed from year to year in his exertions to im- 
press upon Congress and the states the importance of a new 
and better organization of the army, as well as more atten- 
tion to their wants, he might rationally conclude it was best 
to leave to the civil authorities the settlement of difficulties 
justly referable to their own conduct. They required a seri« 
ous lesson in the shape of an example, since precept had 
failed in prodacing a reformation. No immediate danger 
could result from the withdrawal of the Pennsylvania 
line in the dead of winter, and now was, perhaps, the best 
time to imprees upon Congress and the state authorities the 
absolute necessity of providing for the future pay and wank: 
of the army. 

He justly concladed, that if = compliance with their 
‘wishes was accorded to the mutinous soldiers, it had better 
‘he done by the civil power than the commander-in-thief, 
who, by yielding to the demands of soldiers with arms in 
their hands, would give an example fatal to the future disci. 
Bline of the army and his own authority. Accordingly, be 
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contented himself with recommending to General Wayne a 
watchfal vigilance over the movements of other portions ot 
the army in his immediate vicinity, and advinug bim to draw 
the refractory line to the weatern side of the Delaware, for 
the purpose of rendering it more difficult for the enemy to 
tamper with them in their present state of excitement. 

‘The executive council of Pennsylvania having yielded to 
the demands of the mutmous soldiers, the consequences of 
this successful violence soun became apparent in the conduct 
of the other divisions of the American army. A considerable 
portion of the Jersey brigade took up arms, turned out, and 
made demands similar to those 80 successfully aseerted by 
their neighbours of Pennsylvania; aud there was reason to 
fear that a general disatfection would ere long manifest itvelt 
by similar effects in other divisions. 

‘Washington, who deliberated with great caution, acted 
with celerity when be had decided. He had foreseen the con- 
sequences of complying with demands which, thongh just, 
‘were ill-timed, and made in a manuer destructive to all mili- 
tary discipline. Perceiving also thot in ali probability every 
additional example of successful mutiny would be a signal 
for others, he determined at onee to tuke prompt und decisive 
measures towards the Jersey brigade. He directed the Ame- 
rican General Howe to march against the new mutineers; to 
make no terms with them under any circumstances; and 
whether they surrendered their arms, or resisted by force, to 
seize and heng a few of thei ringleadera in the presence of 
their confederates. No remwtanve was made to General 
Howe; the nutineers laid down their arms; two of the most 
active were shot, and the remainder returned to their duty to 
a country which nothing but a series of hardship and priva- 
tions, difficult for the most patriotic to beat, had prompted 
them, in a moment of impatient suffering, to desert. 

Presuming that these ominous lessons might carry with 
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them an inflnence which all his own unanswerable represen- 
tations had failed to exercise, Washington seized this crisis 
to renew them. He wrotea circular letter, referring to the 
eventa just related, and urging on the states the falflment of 
their ongagements to the suffering soldiery. While he repree 
hended their conduct, he pointed ont the justice of their com- 
plaints. They were frequently in want of provisions, and 
one of the usual modes of procuring enpplies, only to be june 
tifed by the law of necessity, was sending out parties to 
seize them wherever they were to be found. Such expedi- 
enta, besides being necesearily uncertain, carry with them the 
groesest violation of the right uf property, accompanied by 
insult and all the aggravations of lawless violence. Nothing 
can operate more powerfully to render a people disaffected to 
the noblest principles than a resort to such desperate mea 
sures; and that the inhabitants of the Cuited States #0 gen 
erally remained faithful to a cause which entailed upon them 
the wrongs, not only of enemies, but of friends, ia a proof of 
patriotism which should be remembered with gratitude by 
their posterity. 

Believing, as I do, that the life and actions of Washington 
exhibit one series of the finest moral lessons to be found in 
those of any other herv, ancient or modern, and that his 
military fame, high as it is, must yield the palm to his wisdom 
and his virtues, Iam the more solicitous to dwell on those 
situations which, though they perhaps may not excite the ad- 
miration of such as delight only in brilliant victories and 
boundless congueste, are far more worthy the imitation of 
mankind. It is my peculiar object to make my young readers 
folly sensible of his patrictimm, his fortitade, his patience, his 
forbearance, his firmness, bia perseverance, hia integrity, and 
his diginterestednese. I wish to show them that there has been 
atleast one man in the world who could not only reaist the long- 
continued forrent of difficulties, disappointments, and mortifi- 
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cations which are accustomed to overpower others; bat, what 
is far more rare and admirable, triumph without effort over 
the allorements of thst fatal ambition, which, like the dragon 
in the Revelation, has drawn a third, yea, ninety-nine in a 
hundred, of the stare from heaven, and enst them to the earth. 

In estimating the greatness of his character, we are not to 
consider the vastness of his actions, but the difficulties of thar 
performance, and the great qualities necessary to vanquish 
them, In this respect he stands superior to all who have yet 
followed him: and as the consequences of his actions have 
been, and are likely to be, more lasting and beneficial than 
those of any patriot of any age or country , 0 were they the 
resalt of a rare combinations of virtue and mtellect, that places 
him on a level with the mighty train of events to which be 80 
materially assisted in giving birth. For theae reasons, I dwell 
most particularly on those difficulties which called forth bis 
virtues, and furnished their best illustration. 

‘While thus surrounded by half-starved, half-clothed, mutm- 
ous soldiers, Washington, during the winter of 1781, com- 
menced a military journal, the contents of which are peculiarly 
interesting. Itbegins with enumerating the wants of his army. 
While dwelling on this melancholy record, my youthful 
readers, should they reflect a single moment, cannot but 
pause, with mingled sympathy and admiration, on the man 
who, in the midut of such difficulties, never despaired. For 
myself, it isonly since I first entered on this attempt to delinee 
ate the character of the Father of his Country, that I have be~ 
come fully sensible of his claim to that most noble and affect- 
ing of all titles a nation or a monarch can bestow. Had he 
served tho latter, he might perhaps have become a noble; but 
‘the goddess of liberty, through the universal voice of her vo- 
taries, bestowed on hima title greater than that of Monarch 
‘of fhe Wosld. He thas gives the summary of his means, or 
rather his Gefleiencies :— 
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Instead of having magazines filled with provisions, he had 
only « scanty pittance, acattered at far distences, and often 
out of his reach. 

Tnstend of arsenals well supplied, he had scarcely any, 
and these the workmen were fast abandoning for want of 


ry. 

Instead of necessary field-equipage, the quarter-master- 
general was just at the time applying to the states to pro~ 
vide it. 

Instead of » regular system of transportation, and funda to 
defray the expense, be had neither one nor the other. ‘The 
‘whole was done by a resort to coercion; forcing the people to 
contribute the means, and thus souring their tempers and ali- 
enating their affections. 

Instead of regiments, completed according to the recom- 
wendations of Congress, and his own urgent remonstrancee, 
scarcely @ single state had more than one-eighth of its quota in 
‘the field. 

“Jn a-word” he adds, “instead of having every thing in 
readiness to take the field we have nothing; and instead of 
having the prospect of a glorious offensive campaign before 
us, wo have » bewildered apprehension of a defensive ono, 
unless we should receive a powerful aid of ships, troopa, and 
money from our generous allies, and these at present are too 
contingent to depend upon.” 

In this situation, labouring under the weight of difficulties, 
not one of which can be traced to any neglect of his own, and 
which year after year he Lad laboured to prevent, Washington 
remained true to himself and his country. He neither remitted 
his zeal nor his exertions, but continued right onward in the 
path pointed out by his high destinies and duty. His deter- 
mination strengthened with his difficulties, and that which 
discouraged others only animated him to persevere. He had 
faith in himeelf, faith mn the justice of his cause, faith in the 
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protection of Heaven, and he went forward on his dark ca~ 
veer, hoping every day to emerge into « clearer aky and a 
brighter sunshine. 

Daring the campaign of 1781, the war raged principally in 
the neighbourhood of New York, and in the South. It 
brought with it little success, and awakened no new hopes. 
‘Washington remained in the North, hoping to be able fo take 
advantage of the diminution of British force in the former 
place, in consequence of the large detachments sent against 
the latter. All he could, he did, by giving his best advice to 
Congress, and to the officers in command at the South, and 
using every effort to employ Sir Henry Clinton in the North in 
such @ wey as to prevent his still further reinforcing Corn 
wallis in the Carolinas. He even diminished his own little 
force in the Highlands, by sending important relief to that 
qoarter, now groaning under the weight of a powerfal and 
vigorous invader. 

His manly disinterestedness appeared, not only in thus di- 
vesting himself of the means of acquiring glory, perhaps of 
‘the power of avoiding defeat and disgrace, but in aprivate act 
‘which deserves equally to be remembered. While the British 
fleet was lying in the Potomac, in the vicinity of Mount Ver- 
non, & message wan sent to the overseer, demanding a supply 
of fresh provisions. ‘The usual penalty of a refusal was setting 
fire to the house and barns of the owner. To prevent this 
destruction of property, the overseer, on receipt of the mea- 
sage, gathered a supply of provisions, and went himeelf on 
board with a flag, accompanying the present with a request 
that the property of the general might be spared. 

‘Washington was exceedingly indignant at this proceeding, 
an will appear by the following extract of a letter to his over- 
weer. 

“Jt would,” be writes, “have been a Jess painful circum~ 
stance to me to have heard that, in consequence of your non- 
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comptience with the request of the British, they had burned 
my house, and laid my plantation in ruins. You onght to 
have considered yourself as my representative, and should 
have reflected on the bad example of communicating with the 
enemy, and making a voluntary offer of refreshment to them 
‘with a view to prevent a conflagration.” 

To the dimination of his forces, and the increasing disaffeo- 
tion of those that remained under his command, was now 
sdded a quarrel between the states of Vermont and New 
York, originating in a dispute about their respective bounda- 
ries. Congress had interfered by an act of mediation, which 
did not satiafy either party and of consequence prodaced only 
additional irritation. Washington at once saw the conte- 
quences of a division of the state and with that paternal 
solicitade which, more than any thing else, entitles him to the 
appellation of Father of his Country, wrote to the Governor of 
‘Vermont, desiring to know the real grounds of the contro- 
‘verwy, and the designs of the people of that state. The gover- 
nor frankly replied, that “they were determined not to be 
placed under the government of New York; that they would 
oppose this by force of arms, and join with the British in 
Canada rather than submit to that government.” Such a 
resolution as this menaced the dissolution of the confederacy, 
and consequent ruin of the canse in which 60 much blood had 
een shed, and so many hardships endured. In this state of 
things, Washington addressed another letter to the Governor of 
‘Vermont, characterized by such a temperate wisdom, such a 
weight of argument, such nice impartiality, and such profound 
good sense, that it wrought upon the Legislature of Vermont 
to pansa, and finally to accept the propositions of Congress. 
‘The danger which menaced the rain of our home and our 
country was thus arrested; and again were they indebted, in 
a great degree, for thair preservation to the guardian spirit of 
wisdom, virtus, and moderation which had so often watched 
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over them in the hour of peril and darkness. It was not slone 
in the day of battle that his decisive influence wag seen and 
felt. It was active, vigilant, and untiring, everywhere and 
‘at all times; and whether the storm approached from within 
or from without, whether by uight or by day, it ever found 
him active and at the helm, ready and able to protect the ship 
equally from the mountain wave, the secret rock, or boiling 
whiripool. 

‘The campaign of 1780, which had ended without advantage, 
commenced with little prospect of better times in 178]. ‘The 
genius of Washington was naturally ardent, if not impetuous, 
and thongh through the whole course of the war he had been 
compelled to act on the defensive, the history of his life and 
actions proves, that when opportunity offered, or circamstances 
jnatified it, he always preferred decisive measures to cautious 
delays. It was necessity alone that prevented his giving, 
rather than avoiding battle. He never turned his back on an. 
enemy, except when it was madness to face him. He felt 
that the deatinies of his country were confided to his care, and 
that for the gratification of his own personal feelings, or the 
chance of gaininy « brilliant renown, he had no right to gam- 
ble with each a mighty stake. Hence we find him continually 
risking his own fame by cautious delays and timely retreats, 
but never the safety of his country by intemperate rashness. 
"The conrae of other heroes is only marked by tombs and dewo- 
istion. They left nothing behind them but ruins, while the 
fruit of his labours is an emancipated world. 

One grest object of his solicitude had always boon to die- 
lodge the British from the city of New York; and, as han 
‘been before related, this was the basie of the plan first pre- 
sented to the French admiral, on his arrival in this country. 
‘That object wa~ prevented by an accession of force to the 
British fleet, which deprived the French of the superiority ner 
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orasary to its snocess. But it was not relinquished by Wash- 
{ngton, who was fully aware of the great advantages which 
the British derived from the possession of = central port, sc- 
Cessible at all seasons of the year, and situated at the month 
of a great river, the command of which, coald it be complete 
Ty attained, would separate the confederation of the states 
into two parts, and prevent their co-operation with each 
other. 

‘Thus, whenever Sir Henry Clinton diminished his force in 
New York by detachments to the South or East, Washington 
‘was on the watch to take advantage of the occasion; justly 
considering that the fall of that city would, in al} probability, 
he decisive of the war. A plen for this purpose had been 
@rafted at Hartford, by himself, Count Rochambeay, and other 
officers of distinction, and it owas, while absent on this oc- 
cesion, that Arnold took the opportunity of arranging hie 
treasonable plot with Major Andre. 

‘The finances of the United States were now in # desperat 
condition. Paper-money was worth absolutely nothing, and 
they had no other. Credit was eo far exhausted, that the 
farmers had no longer any faith in the promises of Congress. 
‘The event of the great struggle for liberty seemed every day 
more and more doubtful, and should it prove disastrous, those 
promises would be of no value. In thia state of things 
Colonel Laurens, an ardent patriot, a gallant soldier, and an 
accomplished gentleman, was depated by Congress to re- 
present their difficulties to the court of France. 

He carried with him a letter from Washington, stating in 
clear and distinct terms the situation of affairs, and the pros- 
pects of the future. It eet forth that the United States had 
‘Deen compelled to a series of exertions beyond their strength, 
and of contributions which hed exhausted their natural re- 
wources; that any revenue they were capable of raising would 
be entirely insufficient to enable them to continue that war; 
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that forced contributions had, from necessity, been frequently 
resorted to, and, if continued longer, would entirely alienate 
the affections of the people, and produce a revolution in 
the public feeling fatal to the success of the allies; that 
besides this serious objection, the temporary supplies thus 
procured were totally inadequate to the wants of the 
army ; that the patience of the troops wes entirely exhausted, 
and mutinies of a serious and alarming nature had occurred 
‘in consequence ; that a loan of money by France was abso- 
lately necessary to revive public credit, avd give vigour to 
fature operations; and that, next to thiv, a naval superiority 
in the American seas was equally indispensable to the succesu 
of any enterprice that might be undertaken, 

He also urged the capacity of the United States to repay 
any loan that might be granted, they having both resources 
and inclination. These representations, aided by the favour- 
able inflaence of the ability and address of Colonel Laurens 
and the weight of Franklin, then mumister to the court 
of Versailles, proved successful. The French government 
Joaned six milions of livres, and guarantied the payment of 
‘ten millions from the States of Holland. In addition to 
this, the promise of a powerfal naval support was pledged. 

Accordingly, in the following spring an armament of twenty= 
five sail of the line, having on board a considerable body of 
Jand forces, sailed from the port of Brest, destined to assist 
in putting the last hand to a struggle that had now endureg 
for seven long, suffering, and wearisome years. Preparatory 
to the arrival of this reinforcement despatches were received 
by Count Rochambeau, and an interview was had shortly 
after at Wethersfield, between the count and Washington, ac- 
compained hy some of their principal officers. Here a de- 
finitive plan wae agreed upon for the ensuing campaign, the 
priveipsl point of which was an attack on New York, im- 
mediately on the arrival of Count de Grasse. 
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‘Washington, in order that he might be enabled to co-operate 
with the French force on this occasion in a manner that might 
pot disgrace fhe cause and the country, now once again urged 
the eastern states, and others deficient in their respective 
quotas of troops, to fill up their ranks, and hold them in 
readiness when occasion required. The French and American 
forces were now in motion. The former marched from Rhode 
Island, and Washington left his quarters in the Highlands, 
from whence he removed towards Kingsbridge. General Lin- 
cola fell down at the eame time with a body of troops in 
‘boats, and took possession of the aite of old Fort Inde- 
pendence. In consequence of these combined movements the 
enemy left his ontposts, and concentrated his whole force on 
‘York Island, Nothing was now wanting to the commence- 
went, and in all probability final accomplishment, of a great 
object which Washington bed long cherished, but the presence 
of a superior French fleet. The enemy would then have been 
cooped up in the city, and a scene which was not long after- 
wards acted at Yorktown, in Virginie, might have been ex~ 
hibited in New York, im the state of that name. 

Every preparation within the power of Washington wea 
made to render the success of this decisive measure certain, 
But it was ever his destiny to attempt great objects with 
little means. In epite of all his representations to the exe- 
cutive authorities of the states, when the expected time of 
action came hia army was augmented only a few hundred 
men beyond the number that had left their winter-quarters in 
the Highlands. Ie appeared before the officers and soldiers 
of the allies, with whom he had, in some degree, covenantad 
an efficient support, at one who had forfeited his engagements! 
and promised what he either could not or would not perform. 
He blushed for hia country, and his great spirit, which neither 
misfortane, nor disappointment, nor danger, nor difficulty 
could daunt, bowed down at the suspicion of a want of fait, 


But it was only fora moment. Such was his character for 
hovour and truth, that none ever thought of blaming him for 
these deficiencies ; and such his noble consciousness of always 
doing the best for his country, that even disappointment could 
not long cast him down. 

But while the rulers of tho states were thus deficient in the 
performance of their duties, a higher Power was watching over 
the great interests of freedom, and converting the usual causes 
of defeat into the means of achieving a glorious victory. 
Fortunately, the omission of the utates to send their recruits 
in time, had delayed the commencement of the siege of New 
York until the last of July. At this period Cornwallir, in con- 
sequence of having been hard pushed by Greene, had teken a 
Position near the Capes of Virginia. A brief summary of the 
causes that led to the retreat of Cornwallis from the Carolinas, 
is not only proper to enable my young readersto comprehend 
the present situation of affairs, but in justice to the aingulay 
merits of the distinguished officer by whose consummate slall 
and gallantry that deciaive event was brought about. 

After the fortanate failure of the intrigue to displace Wash- 
ington and appoint General Gates to the command-in-chief, 
‘that officer was ent to defend South Carolina, then pressed 
by the enemy, and in a state of imminent danger. His conduct 
‘in the South did not sustain the reputation he had gained ia 
North, and he soon verified the prediction of his fellow-sol- 
dier, General Charlea Lee, who foretold that his northern laurels 
would wither in the southern sun. Ile improdently risked 
Dattle, was signally defeated at Camden by Cornwallis, and 
driven ont of South Carolina. In thie disastrous battle 
perished the Baron De Kalb, a brave Prussian soldier, who 
had voluntarily sought our shores for the purpose of giving the 
aid of his courage aud experience to thecause of freedom. 

At the head of the continental troops, who alone stood the 
brant of the battle, the militia having fled ignominiously at the 
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first fire, be maintained a gallant resistance for nearly at 
hour, dering which the bayonet was severel times resorted to 
on both sides. He fell at length, fighting in front of his 
troops, covered with eleven wounds, and was received into 
the arma of Colenel De Buisson, who was bayoneted while de~ 
manding quarter for his genera). The brave old soldier expired 
shortly after: the last act of his life was dictating a letter 
bearing honourable testimony to the bravery of his troops, 
and his latest breath was spent in expressing his attachment 
tothe cause in the support of which he latd down his life. His 
services and his death entailed a debt of gratitude on South 
Carolina which she bas Jately repaid by the honourable testi- 
mony of a monument to bis memory. 

A few months after the affair of Camden, Congress passed 9 
Tesolution directing Waskington to inetitate « court of inquiry 
into the condact of the man, who, not long before, a con- 
siderable number of its members had thought worthy of su- 
perveding him. They likewise authorized him to appoint an- 
other officer to succeed General Gates in the southeren com- 
mand, without designating any one. This gave Washington 
an opportunity of exercising his own judgment, which he 
did in a manner that, while it displayed his sagacity, merited 
the gratitude of the country. To a delegate from South Caro- 
Jina he wrote, “I think I am giving you a general; but what 
can a general do without men, without arms, without 
clothing, without stores, without provisions ?” 

‘The officer selected was General Nathaniel Greens, born at 
‘Warwick, in the state of Rhode Island, of a respectable family 
of Friends, whose doctrine of non-resistance he abjured at the 
call of his country. In his youth he is eaid to have been of a 
grave, steady, reflecting character, fond of study, and os 
pecially devoted to the military science. He had attained a 
high station as a merchant, when the battle of Lexington 
roused the spirit of every American that had any spirit, and, 
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immediately after, we find Greens at the head of three regi- 
ments at Cambridge, with the rank of brigadier-general. Ho 
soon attracted the particular notice of Washington, who saw 
into the eouls of men, and in 1776 was raised to the rank of 
major-general. He distinguished himeelf at Trenton, Prince- 
ton, Germantown, Monmouth, Rhode Island, and everywhere 
that opportunity offered, and gradually rose to the highest 
Yank in the estimation of Washington, as well aa of his 
country. 

Congress having delegated the task to the commander-in- 
chief, he appointed General Greene to the army of the South, a 
station thet promised little else than dufeat and disgrace. 
Bot it was given in the confidence of fnendship, and accepted 
‘with the ardour of patriotism. The country was overrun, if 
not subjugated, by the enemy. The disaffected were in arms 
against their country, and those who loved, almost despaired 
of her safety. A fureign enemy was lording it over all the 
low country, an internal one betraying it ou every wide. Ma 
rion, Sumpter, Moultrie, Pickens, Ilo. Shelby, Cleveland, 
and other gallant soldiers, occasionally, ino. 4, checked the 
career of Rawdon, Tarlton, and Vergasun, whue the Rut- 
ledges, the Pinckneys, and other noble patriots, still atood 
firm at the helm, though the vessel was reeling. But, what+ 
ever might be their talents and their will, they could not 
make head against a superior and veteran army, furnished 
with every thing necessary to effective warfure, flashed with 
muccess, and commanded by an active general, who had been 
taught by Washington, at Trenton and Princeton, not to sleep 
on his post. 

Such is hriefly a eketch of fhe situation of affairs when 
General Greene undertook what seemed the almost hopeless 
task of recovermg the country from the hands of the enemy. 
But there is nothog impossible to valour, activity, and pra- 
dence. Aided by Morgan and Howard, und those brave spirits 
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just named, he commenced the task, which he accomplished 
in a manner to merit the lasting gratitude of his country, and 
the second place in ite heart. His defeats were turned into 
victories by the bravery with which he fought, and the skill 
and activity by which be retrieved his fortunes. Cornwallis 
gained 2 bloody field, and nothing elee. His frst step after 
winning a battle was to retreat, for his enemy seemed to rise 
atronger from every blow. Brave, persevering, ekilfal, and 
indefatigable, General Greene appeared to live without sleep 
or repose ; and during the space of monthe that the fate of the 
South hung on every passing moment, he never once changed 
his garments. 

At length the moment arrived. Having been obliged to 
cross the river Congaree, he waa followed by Lieutenant- 
Colonel Stewart, who took pust at Eutaw Springs, among the 
the High Hills of Santee. Here he was attacked by Greene, 
and received a severe check, decisive of the war in that quar- 
ter of the Union. Previous to this well-contested action, 
Lord Cornwallis hed abandoned the Carolinas for Virginia, 
and after various fortunes entrenched himself at York Towa, 
agreeably to the directions of Sir Henry Clinton. Thus, with 
8 handfal of soldiers, new-raised, half-clothed, balf-armed, 
and often half-starved, bat at the same time brave, determined, 
and persevering, did this distinguished officer, nobly aided by 
the patriots of the South, in the space of nine months chase 
from their conquests a veteran army, superior in numbers 
every Way abundantly supplied, and commanded by officers of 
great activity and experience. Often was he obliged to ask 
bread of his own soldiers, when they were themselves on the 
verge of starving. Like his great example and leader, he 
never despaired. When, in the lowest state of his affairs, he 
was advised to retire into Virginia, hie reply was I will re 
gover South Carolina or die.” 

General Greene was rather above the middle size, of a fins 
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petton, dignified demeanour, keen quick eye, a quicker appre- 
hension, a mind capable of grasping the most comprehensive 
schemes, and arranging the most discordant materials. He 
possessed unconquerable firmness and determination ; his dis 
position was equally frank and sincere ; his principles those of 
the highest integrity; his manners kind and unaffected, and his 
whole deportment that of a polished gentleman. He died in 
the state of Georgia, of a stroke of the sun, in the forty- 
seventh year of his age, leaving belnnd him a name and fame, 
lasting as the high hills of Sautee, nnd pure as the Eutaw 
‘Springs, 

About the period that Cornwallis took post at \orktown, 
Sir Henry Clinton received a reinforcement of three thousand 
Germans in NewYork. This increased hie strength to euch 
an extent as to make it an almost hopeless attempt on the part 
of Washington to commence the siege, to which he had so long 
anxiously looked forward. Intelligence bemg also received 
from Count de Grasse that Ins destination was (‘hesapeake 
Bay, these circumstances contributed to produce a total change 
in the whole plan of the campaign, Washington directed his 
attention tothe South, and the attackon New-York was aban~ 
doned. 

Bat still the appearance of euch a design was carefully kept 
up for the purpose of deceiving Sir Henry Clinton, and pre- 
venting his sending succours to Cornwallis, who it appearshed 
strongly urged him, and received his promise of large reinforce- 
ments, The design of Washington was rendered completely 
successful by perseverance on his part in all tho ueval pre~ 
parations for a mege, and most expecially by the fortunate in- 
terception of a letter written by him at the time when it was 
really lus intention to attack New York, detailing minutely 
the plan of the intended operations against the city. Nothing 
conld be more fortunate than the destination ofthis letter. 1 
fortified Sir Henry so strongly in the impresmon that a siege 
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apd the facility of receiving reinforcements from Sr Henry 
Clinton. 

The arrival of Count de Grasse with twenty-five ships of 
the line destroyed one ground of hope, and the delays of Sir 
Henry were equally fatal to the other. He saw himeelf be 
sieged by a superior army, animated by the hope, nay, the 
certainty of success, and inspired by # noble emulation ; every 
day increased his difficulties, and diminished his hopes of suc- 
cour; new batteries were raised on all sides against him, 
while his own defences fell, one after another the Americans 
and French vied in acts of gallantry; and at the expiration 
of « few days his situation became desperate. On the nine- 
teenth of October, 1781, a second British army deposited its 
arma at the feet of American soldiers, and the plain of York 
became for ever illustrious as the spot where the struggle for 
liberty was finally closed, and the award of Providence given 
in favour of its defenders. 

The actors in the closing scene of that great revolution, 
‘whose consequences are beyond al! calculation as to the fo- 
tare, deserve to be remembered with honour. It is needless 
to mention Washington. He was the soul that animated the 
war, the genius which directed it, the presiding spint of va- 
lour, prudence, and decision. Among the bright, though lesser 
stare, was Lafayotte, the steady friend, the gallant soldier, the 
virtuous patriot; Hamilton, whose genius equally fitted him 
for whatever he undertook, whether in war or in pesca; 
Laurens, the Chevalier Bayard of the South; Viomenil, Lin- 
eoln, Knox, Du Portail, Steuben, Rochefontaiue, and many 
others who deserved well of our country, and bore a brave 
hand in her deliverance. Nor mest the name of Nelson be 
forgotten on this occasion. At the head of the militia of Vir 
giuia his gallantry was not a whit behind that of the regulary, 
and his patriotic disinterestedness deserves to be remembered. 
among the honourable examples of the war. 
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He possessed the finest house in York, which wae occupied 
by the enemy. Perceiving that, from a delicate consideration 
for his interests, the American artillerists avoided directing 
their pieces to that particular spot, he proclaimed a raward 
of a guinea for every shut that should be lodged in his house. 
In & few miautes it became tvo hot for the occupants, and 
‘was abandoned, though not before it lad beeu well riddled 
with balls. 

‘The force surrendered by (ornwaliy umounted to more 
than neven thousand men, with a train of upwarde of one 
hundred and sixty pieces of cannon, The site where the 
Britiah laid down their arms is still pointed out hy the people 
of York; and the scene itself was grand and allvcting. The 
captured army marched to the spot in silence, and was re- 
ceived in silence by crowde of spectators, I'rench and Ameri- 
cant, who lined the path through winch they passed. ‘The 
latter preserved a high and maguauimous decorum; not a 
smile was seen, or a word heard, indicative of triumph or ex~ 
ultation; and all seemed stiack with the coutrasé wo often 
presented in the vicissitudes of human tif. The terror of the 
wives and chuldren of our country, the active and indefatigable 
Cornwallis, the boasted conqneror of the Mouth, was now 
about to deliver his army and his sword into the hands of 
those he had always considered in the light of rebele to their 
sovereign. All eyes were tured in one direction, in expecta- 
tion of his coming; but he came not. He shrunk from this 
trial of manhood, and deputed General O’Tara as his substi+ 
tute in thia lumiliating trial. The scene had scarcely closed 
‘when Sir Henry Clinton appeared at the mouth of the Cheaa~ 
peake with reinforcement equal in number to those who had. 
just laid down their arms. But he came, like the sunshine 
after the storm, rot fo repair, bat to witness the devastation. 
‘The news arrived that all was over with Cornwallis and 
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his army, and the British commander returned again to New 
York. 

‘The captore of Cornwallis awakened a thrill of rapture from 
one end of the United States to the other. It waseverywhere 
hailed as the finishing stroke of the war, the end of a long 
series of hardships and sufferings. There was scarcely a city, 
town, or sequestered village throughout the whole wide cir- 
enit of the Confederation that had not felt the scourge of 
war; few were the fields that escaped ravaging, or the houses 
that had not been plundered, and few the citizens but had saf= 
fered in their persons or property. The whirlwind had oot 
eonfined itself to one narrow track of devastation; it had 
crossed and recrossed its track in every direction, and where= 
woever it passed, left its mark of rain behind. 

No wonder then that the prospect of being for ever relieved, 
from thin scourge of nations, and of winning the great prize 
for which all these sufferings had been patiently endured, 
awakened the pulse of the whole people, and caused their 
eyes to sparkle and their cheeks to glow. At the dead of the 
night, a watchman in the streeta of Philadelphia was heard to 
cry out, ‘ Past twelve o’clock, aud a pleasant morning—Corn« 
wallis is taken.” All but the dead restiug in their tant sleep, 
awoke at thia glorious annanciation. The city became alive 
at midnight ; the candles were lighted, and figores might be 
seen flitting past the windows, or pushing them up, to hear 
the sound repeated, leat it should have been nothing but a 
dream. The citizens ran through the streets to inquire into 
the truth; they shook hands, they embraced each other, and 
thoy wept for joy. None slept again that night, and the dawn 
of the morning, which brought new confirmation of the happy 
tidings, shone on one of the most exulting cities that ever 
Dasked in the sunshine of joy. 

‘The news ren like fire on the prairies along every road, and 
‘through every by-place of fhe land. It seemed to fy on the 
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wings of the wind, or to be borne by some invisible messenger, 
No one could tell from whence it came, but it came invested 
with a charm that rendered confirmation unneceasary, Every- 
body believed it, for all, even in the darkest days of the Revo- 
lation, had cherished a hope, which carried with it almost the 
force of inspiration, that Was ungton would, beyond all doubt, 
‘one day give liberty to hia country. That hour was now 
come, and the souls of the people expanded with unatterable 
joy. For years they liad stared misery in the face, and suf. 
ferea in its iron grasp. They had reay~d many harveste of 
bittermess, and they now expected to reap those of peace and 
plenty. They had passed through the dark valley of the 
ahadow of death, and were now about to emerge into the 
regions of light. Therv way but one single united voice 
throughout the whole land, and that shouted the name of 
‘Washington the Deliverer of bis Country. 


CHAPTER XVII. 


Events following the Capture of Cornwallis, Tbe Combined Armies separate. 
‘Washington at Newburgh. Proceedings of the Army. His Addnas to the 
OMteers, and its Eiects, Reflections on the conduct of Washington on that 
‘oecasion, 


‘Taw capture of Cornwallis and his army may be conmdered 
the conclading scene of that great drama which had agitated 
@ considerable portion of the Christian world, and of which 
it yet feels, and long will feel, the consequences, The revo~ 
Jntionary struggle of the States had finally involved France, 
Spain, and Holland in hostilities with England, and its ter- 
mination brought with it peace in the Old as well as the New 
World. The plan of operations against Yorktown was con- 
ccived with profound wisdom, and cunducted with a skill and 
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vigour which, combined with good fortune, produced the 
eignal auccess it deserved. 

‘The day which succeeded an event a0 great in itself and its 
consequences, was signalized by the pardon and release of all 
officers and soldiers under arrest, and divine service was 
ordered by Washington to be performed in the different 
brigades and divisions. The whole army offered up ite thanks 
with once voice to the God of battles, who had enabled them 
a second time to capture its evemies. ‘The scene was solemn 
and affecting in the highest degree; the soldier laid down 
those arms with which he had conquered man, at the foot of 
the throne of that good Being who created him, and bent his 
knee in humble gratitede. 

‘This duty being performed, the combined armies separated 
to go into winter quarters, after exchanging a final farewell. 
A portion of the French forces departed, under Count de 
Grasse, for the West Indies, and the remainder, under Count 
Rochambean, remained in Virginia until the spring, when it 
left the country, followed by the blessings of those whom it 
had assisted to become free. Whoever may qnestion the mo- 
tives of the French government for co-operating with the 
Americans in their revolutionary struggle, it cannot be denied 
that our country owes France a debt of gratitude. Whatever 
‘were the benefit ultimately derived from her good office, or 
whether they resulted from policy or friendship, the debt is 
substantially the same. Mankind have no right to vitiate the 
motives for friendly act as an excuse for becoming mgrate- 
fal. 
Washington, after separating from tho French army, pur- 
mood his way to the North, and resamed his old position on 
the Hudson, for the purpose of being ready to act, if neces- 
sary, ageinst Sir Henry Clinton on the opening of the cam 
paigu. Though hoping the war was now brought to a clone, 
be did not in the least remit his exertions to be prepared for 
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its renewal. He saw the necessity of being ready for another 
campaign, ‘1 shall endeavour,” he writes to General Greene, 
who a0 nobly distinguished himeelf in the war of the South— 
1 shall endeavour to stimulate Congress to the best improve~ 
ment of our success, by taking the most vigorous and effec~ 
tual measures to be ready for an early and decisive campaign 
the next year. My greatest fear us, that, viewing this atroke 
ina point of ight which may too much magnify its import- 
ance, they may think our work too nearly closed, and fall into 
astate of languor and relaxation. To prevent this error I 
shall employ every means in my power; and af unhappily we 
fall into this fatal mistake, no part of the blame shall he 
mine," 

‘Thus wisely did he ever seck to guard against the delusions 
of hope, as be bad lutherto reststed the impulses of despair. 
Bat Congress either did not partake in his apprekensions, or 
neglected to provide against their consequences. The coun- 
‘try would have been in a state probably worse than it was 
before, had the British government resolved on continuing the 
‘war, and made its preparations accordingly. Rut from the 
receipt of the news of the capture of Cornwallis, the minintry 
ceased to carry a majority of the House of Commous m favour 
of sucha measur, Various motions were made for putting 
an end to the war, and finally a majority of that body passed 
8 reeolation, declaring “That the [louse would consider as 
enemies to his majesty and to the country all those who should 
advise or attempt the further prosecation of offensive war on 
the continent of America.” The command of the British 
forces in this country was given to Sir Guy Carleton, with 
instructions to prepare the way for an accommodation by 
every proper means in his power. 

"That officer accordingly opened a correspondence with Con- 
grem, earnestly proposing the appointment of commissioners 
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on their part to negociate a reconciliation. By the terms of 
the treaty of alliance between the United States and France, 
neither party could conclade @ separate peace without the 
consent of the other, and the negociations were transferred to 
Paris. Here, on the 30th of November, 1722, the provisional 
articles of a treaty were agreed on by John Adame, Benjamin 
Franklin, John Jay, and Henry Lourens, on the part of the 
‘United States, and Mesers. Fitzherbert and Oswald on behalf 
of Great Britain. The definitive treaty of peace was, how- 
ever, not finally ratified until the 30th of reptember, 1783. It 
Tecognived the independence of the United States, and for 
ever abrogated the claims of Great Britain to the sovereignty. 

‘Thos, after a ecries of sacrifices ag great as was perhaps 
ever made by any nation for the attainment of freedom, and 
an accumulation of sufforings, hardships, disappointments, and 
aggravated difficulties, which could only havo been borne by 
abrave, steady, and virtuous people, the United States won 
for themselves a station among the independent nations of the 
earth, The price was high, but the blessing was well worth 
‘the purchase. It was liberty, without which man is little 
better in spirit and intellect than the brute that perishes, It 
in to liberty the people of the United States are indebted for 
all they are, all they will ever be. If, jadgMg as we have a 
Tight to do, of the foture by the past, the United States are, ag 
I trast they are, destined to become, st no distant period, a 
Tare and memorable example of successful enterprise, intellec+ 
nal vigour, patriotic epirit, social virtue, and unequalled 
prosperity, if they ever jostify by their fature happiness and. 
glory the predictions of philosophers and the hopes of the 
‘world, it will be owing entirely to their continuing to cherish 
in their heart of hearts, that liberty which was purchased for 
‘them by the blood of their fathers, aided by the virtus and be- 
roism of Washington. 

It might have been supposed, now that the great battle bed 
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been fought and wos, the country would have quietly reposed 
from its long struggles in the arms of peace, and that Wash- 
ington might now be permitted {o return to Mount Vernon, to 
enjoy the long-coveted blessings of retirement, under the shade 
of his laurels, But though the wind no longer whistled, the 
‘waves had not yet subsided. 

As the excitement of war died away, and the soldiers of the 
revolution ceased to fear for the eafety and independence of 
their country, they began to think of themvelves. Previously 
discontented by what they considered the neglect of Congress 
to provide for their wants, and puy them their dues, they now 
became violently agitated by indignation and despair, when it 
‘was known they wer about to be disbanded in all probability 
without their just demands being complied with. They had 
already petitioned Congress, and deputed a committee of off- 
cers to represent their claims to that body. Both their ap~ 
prehensions and indignation had been aggravated by neglect 
ond delay. Hitherto nothing had been done to quiet their 
fears, or administer to their necessities. 

In this critical state of affairs, when nothing but pouring oil 
on the troubled waters could have allayed their fury, an auo- 
nymous paper way circulated among the troops at that time 
assembled at Newburgh and its vicinity, inviting a meeting 
of the general and field-officers for the purpose of cousultmg 
on the measares most effectual for procuring that redress of 
grievances, which they had hitherto solicited in vain. This 
paper was accompanied by an address to the officers of the 
army, most eminently and adroitly calculated to produce mine 
chief. 

It pleaded the motives and services of the writer; the 
cisims of the soldiers of the revolution; the cold neglect of 
Congress ; and urged the probability of a final refusal to come 
Py with their just ,equisitions. I¢ painted the situation of 
the officers and soldiers, if they suffered themselves to be diss 
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‘banded and sent home to enjoy the remnant of a miserable life 
in rage, poverty, and contempt ; it called upon them to “carry 
thetr appeal from the justice to the fears of the government ;” 
and it distinctly pointed out the course proper to be pursued 
by the army in case of a “ war” with Congress, It recom- 
mended that, “courting the auspices, and inviting the direction 
of their illustrious leader, they should retire to some unsettled 
sorlderness, smile tn ther turn, and mock when their fear 
cometh. The whole of this address was conched in strong 
and glowing terms. It had one bad recommendation ; it suited 
the feelings of the army and the purposes of the writer, and 
may thus far Iny claim to the admiration it has received, asa 
piece of eloquent declemation. 

‘When the minds of men are balancing op the very extremes 
of passionate impatience, a feather will turn the scale; and 
thus an address which would have brought men moderately 
excited to their senses, by the violence of its suggestions, in- 
finmed the uritated soldiers almost to madness. Such was 
the extreme excitement at this, one of the most dengerours 
moments in the exiatence of our country, that a flery address 
which in ordivary times would have been perfectly innoxious, 
now operuted like a spark which, destined only to live for & 
moment, produces a conflagration, the effeeta of which are 
seen for agea afterwards. 

At no period in the hfe of Washington was he placed in a 
mtaation to test more severely his aterling integrity and pa- 
triotiam. The advice of the writer of the address to the army, 
had too plainly indicaled what was expected from him in case 
their demands were not satisfied. It was evident it was an- 
ticipated that he would finally lend himself to the views of 
the writer, and if called opon by the troops, become their 
Jeader in overthrowing that newly-erected edifice of liberty, 
of which he was the great architect. Whatever may have 
been the sincerity of the writer of this address in recommend, 
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ing a retirement “io some unsetiled wwilderncs:” it must be 
evident to all, that had the army rebelled against the consti- 
‘tated authorities of the country, it would not have retired to 
the wilderness unless driven there. A civil war would have 
been the consequence, aud despotism ix ever the result of civil 
war. Had Washington been like the vast herd ef heroes that 
deform the pages of history, he might, perhaps, by taking ad- 
vantage of the discontents of the army, have become the eub- 
Jegntor instead of the deliverer of hie country. He might 
have sunk into a king, and exhibited one more example of the 
folly of perverted ambition. Bat he was a hero of a new ape- 
cies, destined to become the head of a great school, not to fol- 
low the lead of others. 

‘The most dangerous feature in the prevent aspect of things, 
‘wae that the demands of the army were jut. They had a 
right to what they auked, and the universal sentiment of the 
people was in their favour. It was impossible to coerce such 
men with such claims, and arms in their hands to assert them, 
‘This was no time to use force, had force been at bis command ; 
and if it had, Washington would have scarcely resorted to it, 
for in his heart he pitied, if be did not justify his own faith 
fal soldiers. ‘Tiy waited patiently till they had achieved the 
great prize of the revolution, and now they only demanded 
‘what every one acknowledged was their due. It would have 
heen cruel to punish snck men. 

‘The indirect allusion to marching under his auspices had nu 
temptation for his glorious ambition, nor would it if the proa- 
pect of a boundless empire had been opon before him. He 
was no hero except in a virtuous cause, and even bad he 
known no other impulse of action than that of base selfishness» 
he must have felt that he had already acquired a diadem and 
em empire richer than that of all the Caesars. 

‘With a temperate wisdom, which works almost all the 
‘wonders of this world, he took lus measures to counteract the 
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effects of this inflammatory address, not by forbidding the 
meeting it recommended, but by issuing a general order for 
the same purpose. The meeting thus proposed by him, was 
to take place a few days before that designated in tho 
anonymous address, and the intermediate time was employed 
in soothing the feclings of the impatient troops, as well as 
smoothing the way to more moderate measures, Washington 
communed with cach individual officer privately, and never 
‘was the sublime influence of his personal character more finely 
exemylified than in the result of these interviews. Some of 
the officers were observed to come out of his room with the 
‘traces of tears on their cheeks, and others seemed bowed 
down by the weighs of irresistible conviction. 

‘His own eelf-poised and manly spirit also yielded tu the 
affecting crieis which had now arrived. He was about to 
use that influence which eight years of common service and 
common suffering had given him over his old companions in 
arms, to peranade them to go home and starve. Thero were 
among them grey-headed soldiers, on whom life was almont 
cloning, and who were long past the time for beginning the 
worldanew, Others had become prematarely old by wounds, 
and hardebips, and exposures ; their heads bed graxed white be- 
fore their time, All had been hi faithful followers through- 
out the whole or a greater part of the long, lingering war that 
gave freedom to their country ; and as he looked in their care- 
‘worn, weather-beaten faces, he recognised many e one to 
whom he was indebted for good service in the hour of danger. 
‘As he cast his cyes around on the war-worn band he had 
called together, his eyes became dim, and he said, “I am grow~ 
ing old in my country’s service, and losing my sight; but I 
never doubted its justice or its gratitude.” 

‘He then proceeded to address them in the languege of a 
father ustracting his children, with the wisdom of age and the 
Kindness of paternal love; he appealed to their reason, their 
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feelings, and their patrictiem ; he allayed their irritation by 
encouraging hopes; dwelt on the cheerfal assistance and 
manly obedience be had always received, and now expected to 
Teceive, from them; exposed with a just severity the mis- 
chievous incitements of the anonymous writer of the address, 
‘who was most likely an emissary of the enemy: and finally 
pledged that word which was never forfeited, to exert him~ 
self promptly, vigorously, and on all occasions to procure 
them speedy justica. 

In conclusion, he exclaime—“ Let mo conjure you, in the 
‘name of onr common country, a8 you value your sacred honour, 
fu you respect the rights of mankind, and as you regard the 
military and natioual character of America, to express your 
‘utmost horror and deteutation of the man who wishes, under 
avy specious pretences, to overtarn the liberties of our country, 
or who wickedly attempts to open the floodgates of civil dis- 
cord, and deluge our rising empire with bluod. 

“ By thus determining and thus acting, you will pursue the 
plain and direct road to the attainment of your wishes; you 
‘will defeat the insidious designs of our enemies, who are com~ 
pelled to resort from open force to secret artifice. Yon will 
give one moro distinguished proof of unexampled patriotiem 
and practical virtue rising superior to the most complicated 
wufferings ; and you will, by the dignity of your conduct, af- 
ford another occasion for posterity to say, when speaking of 
the glorious example you have exhibited to mankind, ‘Had 
this dey been wanting, the world had never seen the last stage 
of perfection which haman nature is capable of attaining.’” 

‘The words of trath {rom the lips of Washington were irre~ 
aistible. No one answered him, and he retired, Jenving the 
meeting tc its deliberations. A resolution was proposed apd 
adopted, stating, “That they reciprocated hie affectionate 
exprestions with the greatest sincerity of which the heart is 
capable.” The meeting finally concluded with expressing its 
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determination in the following memorable words,—“ That no 
circumstances of distress or danger should prompt them to 
actions that might tend to sully the reputation and glory they 
had acquired st the price of their blood, and of eight years 
faithfnl service—That they continued to have an unshaken 
confidence in the justica of Congress and their country—Tha 
they viewed with abhorrence end rejected with divdain the 
infamous proposition contained in a late anonymous address 
‘to the officers of the army.” 

In no act of his life did Washington confer a greater benefit 
on his country, or exhibit a higher proof of virtaoas self-denial, 
than in that I have jast recorded. Had he been tainted with 
that ambition which is the besetting ain of men of great minds, 
he had here an opportunity of indulging it under the sanction 
of the moat plaumble motives. He might have placed himself 
at the head of a disaffected army, aud under pretence of as 
serting the rights of his soldiers, overturned the newborn 
liberties of his country. In this attempt he would have doubt~ 
Jess been aided by foreign powers; his influence over the 
army and people would have strengthened his means, and 
there was nothing to oppose him but » Congress without 
authority, and a nation whose resources were exhausted. In 
‘the event of the disbandonment of the army he could look for 
ward only to retirement and repose. There was no offica 
‘then existing in the country that held out the slightest tempte~ 
‘tion to his acceptance; he could not expect to he the head of 
& government that waa without a head; nor aspire to any 
other reward than the gratitude of the people. But suck con 
siderations as these never weighed with him, or swerved his 
mind one hair's hreadth from the line of duty to his country. 
‘He at once sacrificed falee glory to trae; and the scarcity of 
‘such examples of disinterested patriotiem in the history of 
mankind, sufficiently shows the difficelty of practising thiv 
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‘The author of the letters to the army at Newburgh bas 
aince avowed himself, and it is but justice to his character to. 
say, that there can be vo plausible ground for a suspicion that 
he wes actuated by the motives or the influence ascribed to 
him in the address of Washington. Without doubt he was! 
stimulated by a sense of us own wrongs, and those of his 
fellow-sufferers; and, however be may be justly chargeable 
with recommending » courve of conduct which, had it been 
parsued, woald in all probability have withered the fruits of 
eight long years of labour, anxiety, and suffering, his character 
and his services must acquit him in the eyes of posterity either 
of collusion with the enemy or hostility to his country. still 
no blame can attach to Washingtonfor adopting and avowing 
these suspicions, At that time the author way unknown, and 
‘the imputation was therefore not personal, The course #0 
strenuously recommended by him was one which in its conse~ 
quences might, end in all probability would have involved the 
country, then just springing into a renovated existence, in the 
most woful calamities, or ut all events have given a deaths 
low to the civil authority of the newborn nation. It was 
therefore the daty of Washivgton to take the moat decisive 
measures to arrest the influence of the anonymous writer, 
‘whose labours were fraught with sach deplorable consequences 
and if, in so doing, he imputed to him views of which he was 
jnmocent, the blame should rest with him who laid himself 
‘open to, not with him who made, the imputation. The parity 
of © man’s motives can only be known to his own heart; 
others have no criterion but his acts by which to judge him. 
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CHAPTER XVIIE. 


“Erucution of ew Vork, Washington enter the Cy. Hit wogpton, "Takes 
‘eave of his brother Officers, and proceeds Homeward. Contrast of his sltum 
sion now and at the time he passed through New Janey retresting before tha 
‘Kaomy. Delivers his Accounts to the Auditor-General. Remarks on them. 
Affecting Cereroony of resigning his Commission, Addrews of Washington, 
and Reply of the President of Congress. Reflections on the oscasion, 

Ow the twenty-fifth day of November, 1782, the British evacn- 
ated New-York, of which they had kept possension ever sinoe 
‘the year 1776, and adetachment of American forces marched 
into the city. Washington soon after made his entry, attend- 
pd by a great number of civil officers and citizens, where he 
‘was received with enthusiastic and grateful demonstrations of 
welcome. Tho war being ened and the revolution accom- 
Plished, he was now about to( epert for that home from which 
he had ao long been estranged! From the period of his taking 
the command of the American army, it ia believed he had 
never visited Mount Vernon; and without doubt, the toils, 
hardships, and anxieties he had endured through the whole 
course of that long absence had doubly endeared it to hie re- 
pollection. 

One ceremony remained to be performed before he finally 
sought the retirement he loved. It was to take leave of 
bjs old companions in arms, perhaps for over. On the fourth of 
December, at twelve o'clock, they assembled, by hia request, 
at the hotel in which he lodged, where in a few minutes they 
wero met by their venerated chief. Few words passed, 
for their hearts were too fal) to speak. Washington filled 
a glass of wine, tumed to hia old fellow-soldiers, and 
ins voice almost choked with his emotions, addressed 
them in these noble and affecting words:—* With a heart 
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fall of love and gratitude, I now take leave of you. I 
moat devoutly wish that your latter days may be as prospere 
coos and happy as your former ones have been glorious and 
honourable.” Having pledged himself to them all, he added. 
—“T cannot come to each of you to take my leave, but shall 
‘be obliged if each of you would come and take me by the 
hand.” The first that came was General Knox, who re« 
ceived the pressure of his hand in silence, and in silence, 
returned it. He exchanged an embrace with his old friend 
and commander, and was followed, one by one, by each 
of the officers present, who returned the pressare of the hand 
and the cordial embrace without uttering a single word. I 
have heard some of the old remnants of the goud days of 
honest patriotium, who partook of this aftecting ceremony, at- 
tempt to describe it; but though more than thirty years had 
then passed away, they never spoke of it without melting 
into tears. They enid it was liky a good patnmarch taking 
leave of his children, and going ona long journey from whence 
he might return no more. 

‘When the last presvure of the hand, and the last embrace 
‘was given and received, Washington left the room, followed 
by a solemn procession of his officers, {n dead silenes he pro- 
coeded tu Whitehall, where a barge was in waiting to‘take 
him across the river—entered it, and waving his hrt, took a 
final leave. The farewell was received, and retarued os it was 
given, in solemn silence: the general was rowed away; and 
the processionr eturned to the place whence it departed, as if 
‘coming from the faucral of a beloved parent. 

trom New Yuk Wavhingtun yrocerded onward to Anon« 
polis, in Marylend, where Congress wa, thea aseembled, fur 
the purpose of remgurog bis command. If progresy was 
everywhere hailed Ly tertmomals of the gratitude aud vene- 
ration of the people, muce affecting wud sinerre than ever ace 
companied a conqueror returning from the subjugation of ns- 
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tions: Hoe wns received and greeted, not as the destroyer, bat 
‘the preserver ; and there was mingled in these outpourings of 
national feelmg, whatever could give honour and dignity to 
such demonstrations. He was about to become a private citi- 
zen, his favour or his influence could no longer be of conse- 
quence to any individual; and the sentiment with which he 
‘Was everywhere cheered, was not that of the hope of future 
benefits, bat gratitade for past services. No selfish feeling 
mingled in the universal chorus; and it was now that he re- 
ceived, not only the fruition of past toils, but the foretaste of 
the immortality to come. His virtnos, his services, and his 
sufferings in the cause of mankind, were here rewarded by the 
noblest of all dindems, the crown of a nation’s gratitude. 

How different his journey now, accompanied as he was by 
the applaases of a grateful people, and the consciousness of 
deserving them, from the painful situation when, only a few 
yeare before, he passed over this eame ground, with the almost 
hopeless fortunes of a nation on his shoulders, a superior enemy 
tracking his path, and difficulties and disasters surrounding 
him onevery side. Yet, even in that extremity, he was sus- 
tained by those imperishable pillars that alwaye support tho 
edifice of piety and virtue—the consciousness of a just canse, 
an honest heart, and the blewing of Heaven. Under each 
auspices, no man ought ever to despair. 

‘When Washington accepted the appointment of commander 
in-chief of the American Armies, it was with a condition that 
his emolamenta should be strictly limited to his actual ex- 
penses. He consequently served during the whole war with 
out pay, and now, in passing throngh Philadelphis, rendered 
in hia acoounts, exhibiting e sum which may serve as a lasting 
example to his sutcestors. I have now before me a facsimile 
of this interesting docament. It is all in the handwriting of 
‘Washington, and is so clear and explicit in every item, aa to 
fornish conclusive evidence of its correctness, had any been 
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wanting. Every dollar he expended is specifically accounted 
for, and every dollar received credited. The whole amount of 
his expenditure during the war is under fourteen thousand five 
hundred pounds, and of this nearly two thousand is for pro- 
curing secret intelligence. His household expenses amounted 
‘to less than three thousand five hundred pounds. 

‘These facts may appear trifling, but they are well worth the 
notice of my young readers. They my learn from them that 
the basia of all public, is private virtue, and that true great- 
nest consista in a strict regard to the same obligations which 
govern al] good men. He who is reckless of his own re- 
sources, will be yet more so of those of the state; he who 
wastes his fortune will alwaye be asusiled by the temptations 
of debt, than which none are more fatal to the integrity of 
man. Youth is too apt to admire that false generosity which, 
disregarding the obligations of jasticv, instead of paying its 
own debts, pampers its vanity by giving away what is not ite 
own, and thus acquiring the reputation of liberality at the cont 
of others. ‘The expenditures of Washington on no occasion 
‘went beyond the bounds of rational propriety, nor did he ever 
violate the atern principles of justice, under the influence of 
weak and selfish vanity. The fate of Arnuld furnishes an 
example and a warning, to show that extravagance ever leads 
to temptation, and that debts wantonly incurred, and which 
‘we are unable to pay, are ever the forerunners of desperate 
expedionts, unprincpled actions, or moral insensibility. The 
great pillara of freedom are economy and simplicity. 

On arriving at Annapolis, Washington signified to Congress 
the intention of resigning his commission, and desired to know 
its pleasure as to the manner in which itshould be done. That 
illustrious body, being desirous of an opportanity of bearing 
ample testimony to its high sense of his merits and services, 
determined that the act should be performed in 4 public 
audience, and appointed a day for that purpose. 
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A desire to witness a ceremony fraught with so many inte- 
resting recollections, and in itself 20 simply grand, brought 
together a crowd of spectators from the city and its neighe 
pourhood. Washington was introduced and conducted to = 
chair by tho Secretary of Congress, the members of which eat 
coveted. The president, after the delay of a few momenta, 
apprised him, ‘That the United States, in Congress aesem> 
pled, were prepared to receive his communication.” He rose, 
and with that calm, dignified simplicity which clothed all his 
actions in a native grace, spoke as follows :— 


«Mp. PRESIDENT, 

‘Tho great events on which my resignation depended hav- 
ing at length taken place, I have now the honour of offering 
my sincere congratulations to Congress, and presenting myself 
before them to surrender into their hands the trust committed, 
to me, and to claim the indulgence of retiring from the service 
of my country. 

“Happy in the confirmation of our independence and sove« 
reignty, pleased with the opportunity afforded the United 
States of becoming a respectable nation, I resign with eatis~ 
fiction an appointment 1 accepted with diffidence,—a diffl- 
dence of my ability to accomplish #0 arduous a task; which, 
however, was superseded by a confidence in the rectitude of 
our cause, the support of the sapreine power of the Union, and 
the patronage of Heaven. 

“The succesefal termination of the war has verified the 
‘moat sanguine expectations; and my gratitade for the inter- 
position of Providence, and the avsistanco I have received 
from my coantrymen, increases with every review of the mo+ 
mentoua contest. While I repeat my obligations to the army 
in general, I should do injustice to my own feelings not to 
acknowledge, in this place, the peculiar vervices and dis- 
tinguished merits of the gentlemen who have beon attached to 
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my person during the war. It was impossible the choice of 
officers 4o compose my family should have bean more fortue 
nate. Permit ms, sir, to recommend in particular those who 
have continued in the service to the present moment, as worthy 
of the favourable notice and patronage of Congress. 

“T consider it an indispensible duty to clone this last act of 
my official life by commending the interests of our dearest 
country to the protection of Almighty God, and those who 
have the superintendence of them to his holy keeping. 

“ Having now finished the work assigned me, I retire from 
the great theatre of action, and bidding an affectionate farce 
‘wall to this august body, under whose orders 1 have 60 long 
acted, I here offer my commission, and take leave of all the 
employments of pablic hfe.” 


He then advanced to the chair of the president, delivered 
his commission into his hauds, and, while standing, received 
the following address from that high functionary :— 


“Sra, 

“The United states, in Congross asvembled, receive with 
emotions too affecting fur utterance the solenm resignation of 
the authority under which you have Jed their troops, with 
euccess, through « perilous and doubtful war. Called upon 
by your country to defend its invaded rights, you accepted the 
sacred charge before it had formed alliances, and while it woe 
without funds or a government to support you, You have 
conducted the great military contest with wisdom and forti+ 
tude, invariutly regarding the rigitts of the cival power through 
all disasters and changes. You have, by the love and conf 
dence of your fellow-citizens, enabled them to display their 
martial genius, and tranamit their fame to posterity. Youbave 
persevered until aneve United States, aided by a magnanimous 
‘King and natioz, have been enabled, under a just Providence, 
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to close the war in freedom, safety, and independence; on 
‘Which happy event we sincerely join yon in congratulations. 

“Baving defended the standard of liberty in this new 
‘world; having taught alesson, usefal to those who inflict and 
to those who feel oppression, you retire from the great theatre 
of action with the blestings of your fellow-citizens. But the 
glory of your virtues will not terminate with your military 
command ; it will continue to ammate remotest ages. 

“We feel with you our obligations to the army in general, 
and will particularly charge ourselves with the interesta of 
those confidential officers who have attended your person to 
this affecting moment. We join you in commending the in- 
teresta of our dearest country to the protection of Almighty 
God, beseeching him to dispose the hearts and minds of our 
citizens to improve the opportunity afforded them of becoming 
happy and respectable nation. And for you we address to 
him onr earnest prayers that # life so beloved may be fosterud 
with all his care; that yoor days may be as happy as they 
have been illustrious, and that he will finally give that re- 
‘ward which this world cannot bestow.” 

‘Thus closed the millitary career of Washington, ina manner 
worthy of him, of his country, and of :ta constituted authorities. 
Tteeems impossible to contemplate the ucene I have juatsketch= 
ed without feeliug the heart to uwell with the noblest, mout 
affecting emotivns. The event itself, so siaple yet so grand; 
the example of s great and virtuous man, who, having fal 
filled the duties for which he was raised to power, volun- 
tarily comes forward to surrender it into the hands of the 
representative of the people; the character and dignity of 
that angust assembly to whom the trast wes surrendered, 
and of the man who thus easily divested himeelf of authority; 
the piety, fervour, and simplicity of the address and the 
yeply; and the recollection of the eventa which preceded 
and followed the consumation of the independence of « 
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great nation—all bine to form a picture to which few 
of this world present a parallel. Here, asin all other acte 
of his life, Washington exhibited an example which will 
‘be much oftener admired than imitated. Here, as in all other 
circumstances, he stands almost alone in the world—great 
without seeming to be great, because be performed great 
actions with such esse and simplicity, with such o total abe 
sence of all apparent effort, that, until we examine thent 
critically, they appear like those of ordinary men. 

Having porformed this act of moderation and patrictiem; 
having served his country through good and evil fortune, 
through perils and unnumbered storms, end drought her safely 
into the haven of repose and security, Washington now retired 
to Mount Vernon, there tu enjoy in quiet the aweets of domes= 
tic intercourse, and the pleasures of rural hfe, followed by 
the blessings of grateful million«. 





CHAPTER XIX. 
‘Washington at Mount Vernon. 


THX poor man carries his happiness with him wherescever 
he goes, for it ia the inmate of his bosom. Its source ia in the 
consciousnces of virtue and the approval of Heaven, Thin is 
the only sure basis of independence, for it places us above the 
world and all its accidents, which are otherwise beyond our 
control. I have generally observed that men of eminent purity 
of life, and distinguished for the exercise of the higher virtues, 
were happy and blessed in the possession of what they most 
desired. They were perhaps neither rich nor great; but if 
they were not so, 1% Was because they coveted neither. But 
they possessed what they valued far above these—a serenity and 
quietnees of mind, a calm contented acquiescence in the 
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bounties of Heaven, whether bestowed or withheld. If they 
‘were not great, they were honoured by the esteem of others; 
and if subjected to misforhmes and reproaches, it was apparent 
to all that they enjoyed what is above all things most precious 
— composed, cheerfal, and resigned spirit, a divine content- 
ment, such as placed them far above the infiuence of all this 
‘world can give or take away, and clearly proved that virtue 
ia not without its reward even in the extremity of its hardest 
trials, 

If ever man possessed these means of happiness, it would 
weem to have been Washington. During his whole course of 
3ife his actions corresponded with his faith and his principles; 
the one was the natural result of the other. We ses him on 
all occasions modestly and unaffectedly distrnsting his own 
powers, promising nothing but honest exertions and integrity 
of purpose, and uniformly relying for the attamment of just 
ends on the aid of a just Providence. Everywhere, and at all 
times, exhibits this high-souled dependence, and while he 
carried with him into retirement the recollection of having em- 
ployed his past life in the performance of useful and glorious ac- 
tions, he looked forward to the fature with a happy confidence 
fonnded on the Rock of Ages. 

Having piloted his country through a long and angry 
tempest, his ambition, or rather his delight, was to set her 
such sn example as would sid in securing the blessings placed. 
‘within her reach by the attainment of independence. Those, 
he perceived, conld only be secured by the union of industry, 
economy, intelligence, and virtue. No man knew better than 
himself that agriculture is not only the foundation of national 
‘wealth, but also of national happiness. I¢ farnishes the ma- 
terials for every other species of human industry, as well ag 
the almost universal means of subsistence; it is the most 
wholesome and dignified of all the employments of man; and 
it affords less incitement to bad habits, by the @beence of those 
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temptations and opportanities which beset him in crowded 
communites, where vice, like disease, may be said to be con- 
tagions, and is not only diffused, but aggravated, by communi- 
cation. In short, having won the wreath of glory, his ambition 

+ was now to become a useful citizen, by setting an example of 
private virtoe. 

Daring the period which elapsed between his retirement 
from the command of the army and hie clevation to a still 
higher atation, he did not sink into indolent or Joxurions re~ 
pore, nor think that, having donc eo much, he was not called 
upon todo mure. From an example tu all future patriots, he 
became a model to all the cultivators of the lund. Dividing 
his time into separate portiune, and devoting each one to ite 
particular objects, he had leisure fur every thing. His public 
duties, as will presently be veon, were by n0 means abandoned 
or neglected daring his retirement ; but they did not interfere 
with the most critical attention to hiv own private affairs, his 
agricaltural parsuits, hia domestic offices, his devotions, and 
his social enjoyments. 

He was at this time fifty-one yeurs of age, with a vigorous 
frame and a constitution unbroken by the vicissitudes of a 
hard service of eight arduous years, notwithstanding in some 
of his letters he allades tohis being occasionally afflicted with 
theumatic pains, the consequence of his former expoenres in 
the field, ‘Though his plessure was in the performance of his 
duties, his employment was agriculture. He wished to eet 
an example of successful farming to all those within tha sphere 
of his influence, and his long absence from the care of his 
estate left ample room for improvements. Accordingly, he 
opened a cerrespondence with the most distinguished agri- 
calturists of England and the United States, and availed him- 
elf on all occasion: “f their experience, whenever he thought 
it applicable to the condition or the means of hus countrymen 

and peighbours. 
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Bis adoption of new systema and theories was judiciously 
cautions. He knew that experiments! farmers seldom or 
never prosper ; and that the man who adopts every thing new 
will be pretty eare fo entail on himself poverty 1 hie old age 
‘The example of his correspondent, Arthar Young, furnished 
ite warming. He who could teach others how to manage a. 
farm, reduced himself to bankruptcy by following out his own 
theories. The wisdom of Washington had taught him that in 
agriculture, as well as every other pursuit, that system which 
will in one country ensure prosperity, will in another as surely 
produce disappointment and poverty. The very air we breathe, 
‘as well as covery other universal benefit, may be made the 
means of death as well as life, Washington, therefore, wisely 
concluded that in agriculture, aa in all other pursuits, auccess 
@epended solely on the adaptation of means to ends, and not 
in expending more in the attainment of en object than it was 
worth. 

Betimes in the morning he was abroad in the fields, direct- 
ing hie labourers, and seeing that they had complied with his 
instructions. His eye was everywhere, and as those who 
performed thair duties never failed of being rewarded by his 
approbation, so thove who neglected them were eure of a 
reprimand. Ho considered indulgence to bis dependants, 
‘when carried to the extent of permitting idlenese or offence? 
as equally unjust to himself and injurious to them. He was 
a kind master to the good, a strict disciplinarian to the bad, 
and he waa both feared and loved by all within the sphere of 
his domestic influence. He exacted obedience, and repaid it 
‘by benefite. Hin domestic government was patriarchal; the 
people of his establishment were his children, equally the wub- 
jects of hia antbority and the objects of his affection. 

But Washington did not confine himself to the improvement 
of his own estates, or the introduction of a better system of 
agricultare in his native state. He took journeys in different 
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directions to ascertain the practicability of great internal im- 
provements, which might at one and the same time increase 
the moans of happiness, and, by associating the interesls of 
the different sections of the country, operate as new bonds of 
union, His influence and his arguments prevailed in the legis 
Inture of Virginia, and two companies were established for 
‘the purpose of extending the navigation of the Potomac and 
Jamen Rivers. By the act of the legislature, one hondred and 
fifty chares of stock, amounting to forty thousand dollars, 
were offered to his acceptance. These he declined with a 
noble disintcrestedness, and at hiv request they were appro- 
printed fo the porposes of education, ‘Thas usefully and 
honourably employed in cultivating the earth, and forwarding 
objects beneficial to mankind, hiv short interval of repose 
passed away in all the comforts of 8 good man’s lot. Health, 
competence and well-won honour, active employment, and 
the recollections of a glorion~ life, all combined to make 
him as happy as is compatible with the dispensations of this 
‘world. 

‘These general outlines could be agreeably illustrated by 
various anecdotes in my possession, derived from the mont 
unquestionable sources, did not the design of this work neces= 
sarily confine me within certain limits. I am therefore obliged 
to restrict mynelf to a mera sketch of the private life of Wah- 
Jngton, although it furnishes, perhaps, an example equally, 
and indeed more universully important than even his publfe 
actions. The world hashad enough of heroes and conquerors, 
who appear to have considered the performance of brilliant 
exploits, or {e possession of superior tulente, as conferring 
the privilege of a fotal disregard to private duties; and the 
Justre of great actions, a sufficient gloss for follies and crimes 
that ought in reality to be more deeply abhorred, because the 
example ia more lavly to be followed, and the consequences 
more widely disseminated. Washington on his farm at Mount 
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‘Vernon, performing his daties a8 a virtuous and useful citizen, 
in equally an object worthy of contemplation with Washington 
leading bis country to independence, and showing her how 
to enjoy it afterwards. ‘The former example is indeed more 
extensively useful, because if comes home to the business and 
‘bosoms of ordinary men, and is within the reach of their 
‘imitation. 

But he was not long destined to enjoy his dignified repose. 
Such men belong to their country. They are sacrifices offered 
up to tho welfare of nations, martyrs at the shrine of public 
happiness, and must find their enjoyments in administering to 
those of others. Scarcely had the sun of independence dawned 
on the United States, when it was obrcured by the clouds of 
eril omen, and increasing darkness. The cement of a com- 
mon danger had kept them together while straggling for 
liberty, almost without a government. But that no longer 
existing, the bonds that remained were too weak to produce 
either unity of action or submission to authority. A people 
who had just burst asunder the shackles of a foreign govern 
ment, were unwilling to impose upon themselves naw fettere. 
Like children let loose from school, and freed from the super 
vision of a rigid master, they wished to play truant a while, 
and enjoy a little of the sweets of unrestrained liberty. They 
mistook no-government, for self-government, and confounded 
the authority of their own choice, with the domination im= 
posed on them without their consent. 

It soon became evident that the provisions of the act of 
confederation, under which the states had, by the special fa- 
vour of Providence in giving them such 2 leader as Washing= 
ton, gttained their independence, were insufficient to sastain 
the shock of peace. The states, which had acted in a great 
measure independent of each other during the war, were ex« 
‘tremely unwilling to circumscribe their privileges, the more 
doar for being but newly acquired; and a large portion of the 
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people shared ia the sentiment, It had become obvious that 
they conld not long hold together by the rope of sand of a con+ 
federation, which left each one at liberty to reject or disregard 
the requisitions of Congress. ‘The enemies of liberty had pre« 
diotea the speedy dissolution of the Uaion, and the prophecy 
seemed about to be fulfilled. 

People began to talk of the necessity of returning once more 
to the protection of England, or establishing a king of their 
own. Washington, in one of hiv letters, exclaims,— What 
astonishing changes a few years are capable of producing! 1 
am told that even reapectable characters speak of a monarchi- 
cal form of government without horror! rom thiuking pro 
ceeds speaking: then» tu acting i+ often but a single atep, 
But Low inexcasable aud tremendous! What a triamph for 
the advocates of despotivm to flad that wo are incapable of 
governing ourselves, and that systems fuunded on tho basis of 
equal liberty are merely ideal and fullacions! Would to 
God that wise measures may be taken iv time to arrest the 
consequences we have so much reason to apprehend, Re« 
tired as I am from the world, I frankly acknowledge I cannot 
feel myself an unconcerned epectatur. Yet, having happily 
asrinted in bringing the sip into port, and heving been fairly 
dincharged, it is not my business to embark egain on a ken of 
troubles.” 

Yet he could not find it in his heart to desert his country in 

thie new and perilous voyage. He employed the influence of 
his character, the force of his reasonings, and the authority of 
his example, in producing 2 general impression of the abso- 
Tate necessity of a modification cf the government, to pre- 
serve ite existence. He addressed letters to the governors of 
the states, and to the principal men of influence everywhere, 
urging them to come forward and lend their support to this 

Meauwre. But if was a long time before even 


indispensable 
fbe authority and arguments ol Washington could overcome 
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the malatary fear with which every érue lover of liberty con 
templates an extension of authority. 

"The effect was, however, at length produced. Virginia, the 
mative state of Washington, and worthy of his nativity, here, 
‘asin many ofher instances, took the lead, and she was the 
iret to introduce a resolution for electing deputies to a Genera 
Convention for modifying the Articles of Confederation. An 
insurrection in Massachusetts which occurred about this time, 
and which for a while baffled the authorities of the state, af 
forded additional proof of the utter weakness of the govern 
meant, and seemed to demonstrate the uecessity of a new 
organization. 

‘The name of Washington appeared at the head of the Vir- 
ginia delegates, and he was urged on all sides and with the 
most pressing arguments, to accept the appointment. Greatly 
as he loved Mount Vernon and the enjoyments of rural life, he 
loved his country more. What he had laboured so earnestly 
‘to bring about in the beginning, he could not and would not 
desert until it was brought to an end, and, after long consi- 
@eration, he once more consented to return to public life. 
‘With what unwillingness he made the sacrifice is seen in va- 
rious of his letters, wherein he expresses, with the unaffected 
Piainness of trath, his hesitation. Once more, in the month of 
September, 1787, did Washington leave his retirement, where, 
for a few short years of his arduous existence, he had tasted 
the blessings of a quiet and happy home. His country called, 
and he obeyed her summons, to eid by his wisdom in the pres 
pervation of that freedom which he had won by his valour, 
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CHAPTER XX. 


Convention. vil tobe remedied by tt, The New Constitution. Washing- 
ton solicited to acoupt the Prendeney. Consents with great Reluctance. 1¢ 
chown unenimowdy. Leaves Mount Vernon, Hie Reception on his Joursey 
‘Situation of Public affairs, Disputes with England. Spain, War with 
‘Moors and Indians. Natlonal Debt. Administration of Washington, Final 
Retirement to Mount Vernon. 


‘Tae wealmess of the confederation’ was the cause, to give 
it strength was the object, of calling the convention. It was 
convened, not for the purpose of making a new constitution, 
but amending the old. The most atriking and dangerous de- 
facts to be remedied, are thus eloquently eet forth in a letter 
of Washington : 

« With joy I once bebeld my country feeling the liveliest sense 
of her rights, and rwaintaining them with a rpirit apportioned 
to their worth. With joy I have seen all the wise men of 
Exrope looking on her with admiration, and al} the good with 
hope, that ber fair example would regeverate the old world 
apd restore the blessings of equal government to long oppressed 
humanity. Bot alas! m the place of maintaluing this glorious 
attitude, America is herself rushing into disorder and dissolu- 
tion, We have power sufficient for self-defence and glory, 
nt those powers are not exerted. For fear Congress should 
abuse it, the people will not trust their power to chastiae 
them. Ambitious men stir up insurrections; Congress pos- 
sesees no power to coerce them. Pablic creditors call for 
‘their money ; Congress has no power to collect it. In short 
‘we cannot long subsist as a nation, without lodging some- 
where e power that may command the full energies of the 
nation for defence aguinst all its wants. ‘The people willscon 
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be tired of such a government. They will sigh for a change 
and many of them slready begin to talk of monarchy without 
horror." 


‘These crying evils certainly called londly for a remedy. 
‘But there were many and formidable obstacles to its adoption, 
‘Hive states were justly jealous of their independence, and the 
people justly afraid of delegating too much power to the general 
government, They hed felt oppression, and trembled at the 
the idea of authority. The power had reverted to them 
on the dissolution of the parent government, and they 
diarelishod the idea of parting with ito soon, by delegating 
it to others. 

‘The convention, however, met at Philadelphia, and unani- 
mously chose Washington its president. This situation in 
some measure precladed him from speaking, if he had been #0 
inclined ; but his influence was not the Jess in producing the 
rewalts which followed. It is highly probable that but for the 
exertions he made in private, and the vast anthority of his 
character and services, the objects of the convention might 
not have been attained, As it was, the constitution encom 
‘tered great opposition within doors, and when pronmulgated, 
after  sesnon of six months, it was met by the people in 
various quarters with a determined spirit of hostility. Itwas 
accepted slowly and unwillingly by many of the states, which 
accompanied their adhesion by a variety of proposed amend- 
ments, almost all operating to circumsoribe the authority of 
‘the federal government. The great talents of Madison, Hamil- 
ton, and Jay, exerted in that celebrated work called the Fed« 
eralist, and tha mfnence of many of the leading men of the 
Gifkrent states, aided by the name of Washington, alone, per« 
haps, secured tothe country the great charter of its liberties. 

‘Under the new constitution a chief magistrate became me~ 
cesmary to administer the goveramant. ‘The eyes of the whole 
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people of the United States were at once directed to Weshing= 
ton, and their united voices called upon him who had led 
‘their armies in war, to direct their affaira in peace. His old 
companions came forth and besought him to leave his re 
firement once more toserve his country. The leading men of 
all parties wrote letters to the same purport, and on all bands 
he was sesailed by the warmest, most earnest applications, 

‘His replies are extant, and those who have ever seen them 
cannot for a moment question the deep reluctance with which 
he undertook this new and trying service. Both in its external 
and internal relations, the country was at this time in a most 
critical state, and the man who accepted the hard task of ad- 
Ininistering its government, might ratioually anticipate little 
of the sweets and all the bitterness of power. He who al+ 
ready possessed the hearts of the people ; he who had already 
gained the most lofty eminence; the noblest of all rewards, 
the hallowed title of his country's father, and gratitude of a 
nation, would risk every thing and gain nothing by embarking 
again on the troubled ocean of political strife, in a vessel 
whose qualities for the voyage had never been tried, Bat 
‘Washington thought he might ba of service to his country, 
and once more sacrificed his rural happincss and cherished 
‘tastes at the shrine where he had often offered up his life and 
all its enjoyments. 

He was unanimously elected president of the United States 
on the fourth of March, 1789, but owing to some formal or ac~ 
cidental delays, this event was not notified to him officially 
‘until the fourteenth of Apnl followmg. Refernng to thie 
delay, he thus expresses himeelf ma letter to General Knox, 
‘who possessed and deserved lus friendship to the lest moment 
of his life. 


As to myself, the delay may La compared to 8 reprieve ; 
for in confidence ¥ tell you (with the world it would obtain 
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little credit) that my movements towards the chair of govern- 
ment will be accompanied by feelings not unlike thove of a 
culprit going to the place of execution; eo unwilling am J, 
in the evening of s life consumed in public cares, to quit my 
peaceful abode for an ocean of difficulties, without the com- 
patency of political skill, abilities, and inclination which is ne- 
cessary to manage the helm. I am sensible that I am embark- 
ing with the voice of the people, and a good name of my own, 
on this voyage, and what returns will be made for them, 
Heaven alone can foretel. Integrity and firmness are all thet 
T can promise, These, be the voyage long or short, aball never 
forsake me, though I may be deserted by all men; for of the 
consolations to be derived from these, the world cannot de~ 
prive me.” 


Sach was the foundation of his modest confidence ;—firmness 
and integrity, the true pillars of honest greatness. And these 
never deserted him. He kept hie promise to himself in all 
times, circumstances, and temptations; and though, ona few 
rare occasions during the course of a stormy season, in which 
the hopes, fears, and antipathics of his fellow-citizens were 
atrongly excited, his conduct may have been assailed, his mo= 
tives were never questioned. None ever doubted his firmness, 
and the general conviction of his integrity was founded on a 
rock, that could neither be undermined nor overthrown. 

‘Bis progress from Mount Vernon to New York, where Con- 
greas was then sitting, wes a succession of the most affecting 
noenes which the sentiment of a gratefal people ever presented 
‘to the contemplation of the world. His appearance awakened 
in the bozomsof all an enthusiasm, so much the more glorious 
Decause little characteristic of our countrymen. Men, women, 
and children poured forth and lined the roads in throngs to see 
him pass, and hail his coming ; the windows shone with glis- 
tening eyes, watching hie passing footsteps; the women wept 
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for joy ; the children shouted, “God save Washington!" and 
‘the iron hearta of the stout huebandman yearned with inex- 
pressible affection towards him who had ceused them to re- 
ove in safety under their own vine and their own fig-treos. 
His old companions in arms came forth to renovate their 
honest pride, as well as undying affection, by a sight of their 
general, and a shake of bis hand. The pulee of the nation beat 
high with exultation, for now, when they aaw their ancient 
pilot once more at the helm, they hoped for a prosperous voy- 
age and s quiet haven in the bosom of prosperity. 

His reception at Trenton was peculiarly touching, It was 
planoed by those femaiew and their daughters whonee patri- 
otiem and sufferings m the cause of liberty, were equat to 
thoee of their fathers, husbands, sons, and brothers. It was 
here, when the hopes of the people lay prostrate on the earth, 
and the eagle of freedom seemed to flap his wings, as if pree 
paring to forsake the world, that Washington performed those 
prompt and daring acts which, while they revived the droop- 
ing spirits of his country, freed, fur a me, the matrons of 
‘Trenton from the insults and wrunge of an arrogant soldiery. 
‘The female heart is no sanctuary for mgratitude; and when 
‘Washington arrived at the bridge over the Assumpink, which 
bere flows close to the borders of the city, he met the 
wweetest reward that, perhaps, ever crowned his virtues. 

Over the bridge was thrown an arch of evergreens aod 
flowers, bearing this affecting inscription mn large letters: 


“DecemBer 26, 1776. 
“ The hero who defended the mothers wilt 


protect the daughters.” 


At the other extremity of the bridge were assembled many 
hundreds of young girls of varicus ages, arrayed m white, 
‘the emblem of truth and unocence, their brows circled with 


gatlands, and baskets of flowers in their bands. Beyond 
these were disposed the grown-up daughters of the land, 
clothed and equipped like the others, and behind them the 
matrons, all of whom remembered the never-to-be-forgotten 
‘twenty-sixth of December, 1776. As the good Washing« 
ton left the bridge, they joined in a choras, touchingly ex- 
pressive of hia services and their gratitude, strewing, at the 
game time, lowers ashe pussed along. ‘That moutti whope 
musctes of gigantic strength indicated the firmness of his cha- 
acter and the force of his mind, was now observed to quiver 
‘with emotion; that eye which looked storms and tempests, 
enemies and feiends, undsuntingly in the face, and never 
quailed in the eight of man, now glistened with tears; and 
‘thet hand which had not trembled when often life, fame, 
and the liberty of his country hung on the point of a single 
moment, now refused ite office. His hat dropped from his 
band gs he drew it across his brow. 

reception everywhere was worthy of his services, and 
ofa grateful people. At New York, the vessels were adorned 
‘with flags, and the river alive with boats, gaily decked out in 
like manner, with bands of music on board; the place of his 
landing was thronged with crowds of citizens, gathered to- 
gether to welcome his arrival. The roar of cannon and the 
shouts of the multitude announced his landing, and he wae 
conducted to his lodging by thonsands of grateful hearts, who 
remembered what he had done for them in the days of their 
trial, It had been arranged that a military escort should at- 
tend him; but when the officer in command announced his 
commission, Washington replied, “I require no guard but the 
affections of the people,” and declined their attendance. 

Af this moment, so calculated to inflate the human heart 
‘with vanity, Washington, though grateful for these sponte 
neous proof of affectionate veneration, was not elated. In 
describing the scene in one of his familiar letters, he says :— 
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“The display of boats on this occasion with vocal and instru 
mental masic on board, the decorations of the ships, the roar 
of cannon, and the loud scclamations of the people, as I 
passed along the wharves, gave me as much pain es pleasare, 
contemplating the probable reversal of thix scene, after all my 
endeavours to do good.” Happily, his anticipations were 
never realized. Although his policy in relation to the French 
Bavolution, which was as wise es it wes bappy in ite conse- 
quences, did not give universal satisfaction, still he remained 
master of the affections and confidence of the people. The 
laurels he haa won in defence of the liberties of his country, 
continued to flourish on his brow while living, and will grow 
green on his grave to the end of time. 

On the 30th day of April, 1789, he took the ont, and en~ 
tered on the office of President of the United States, one of the 
highest, as well as the most thankless that could be under- 
taken by man, The head of thus free goverament is no idle, 
empty pageant, set ap to challenge the admiration, and coeree 
the absolute submission of the people; his duties are arduous, 
and his responsibilities great; he is the first servant, not the 
master of the etate, and is amenable for his conduct, like the 
hamblest citizen. As the execator of the lawa, be is bound 
‘to see them obeyed; as the frat of our citizens, he is equally 
bound to set an example of obedience. The oath “to pre- 
werve, protect, and defend the constitution of the United 
States,” was administered in the balcony of the old Federal 
Hal! in New York, by the chancellor of the state, und the 
Bible on which it was sworn is preserved as a sacred relic. 

At the time Washington assumed the high functions of Pre-" 
sident of the United States, there was ample room for the 
exertion of sil his firmness, integrity, and talents. A new 
constitution to b= administered, without the aid of experience 
or precedent, by an authority to whieh the people were atran- 
gets; serious and slamming difficulties to be adjusted with 
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England; the Indian nations all along our frontier, bran 
dishing their tomahawka, and whetting their scalping-knives; 
‘war with Moditerranean pirates; the Spaniards denying our 
right to navigate the Mississippi, and the people of Kentucky 
threatening a separation from the Union, unless that right was 
exccesafully asserted by the government. Other difficulties 
stared the new president full in the face. Some of the 
tates still declined to accept the new constitution, and be- 
come members of the confederation; others nearly equally 
divided on the subject; and a debt of eighty millions of dol- 
Jere; to moet all which there was an army Of lew than a 
thousand men, and an empty treasury. 

‘eve waa enough, and more than enongh, to call forth all 
‘the energies, if not to produce despair in the breast of an or~ 
dinary man. But Washington wae not such a man. Conscious 
of the parity of his purposes, he relied on the protection of 
that Power which is all purity. His first care was to provide 
for the civil and jadicial administration of the government, by 
the appointment of men in whose virtue and capacity a long 
experience had given him confidence. Having done this, he 
took the reins with a firm, steady hand, and commenced the 
‘ascent of the rugged steep before him. 

‘The next object that called his attention was the situation 
of the inland frontier, now exposed to the inroads cf the wa- 
vages, who had not been incloded in the general pacification, 
althoagh a proposition to that effect had been made by the 
British commissioners. Although our government bas always 
treated the Indians as independent tribes, it has never placed 
‘them on the footing of civilized nations, or admitted any me- 
diation on the part of foreign powers. The United States do 
not recognisa them as parties in civilized warfare; they 
neither avail themselves of their alliance, nor acknowledge 
them as the auxiliaries of other nations. 

A system was devised for the conduct of thoso sumgular re- 


Jations which alone can subsist between people so different 
in all respects, moral and political. ‘The wisdom of that sys 
tem bas been exemplified in having uniformly been acted upon. 
to this time; and though it may perhaps be questioned as to 
its abstract principles, 1t would be perhaps difficult, if not im- 
posaible, to devise a better. Uur ancestors came to this coun- 
try under the sanction of a principle at that time universally 
soknowiedged among civilized nations, and when once here, 
the first law of nature, self-defence, farnishes their only jus- 
tiation. While weak, they were obliged to defend them- 
selves, and when they became strong, they were probably too 
apt to remember their former sufferings. 

‘The policy of Washington, with regard to these unfortu- 
mate people, was successfal in quieting, if not conciliating, 
many of the Indian tribes; but others remained refractory, 
and continued their atrocities. After defeating two American 
armiee, with great slaughter, they were at length broaght to 
terms by the gallant Wayne, who gave them uo severe @ hent> 
ing in a great general action, that they sued for peace. Thin 
‘wes concluded at Greenville; and the cession of a vast terri- 
tory, not only relieved the frontier from wavage inroads, but 
paved the way for the progress of civilizatiun into a new 
‘world of wilderness. 

He was equally successful at a subsequent period im bis ne- 
gociations with Spain. Lis high character for veracity and 
honour gave him singular advantages in hie fureign inter- 
course. He proceeded in a straightforward, open manner; 
stated what was wanted, and what conld be given in return; 
relied on jastice, and enforced ite claime with the arguments 
of truth, He disdained to purchase advantages by corrup- 
tion, or to deocive by insincerity. As in private, #0 in pablic 
life, he proceedec inflexibly upon the noble maxim, whose 
truth is every day veritied, that “ Honesty 1m the best polivy.”” 

uh 
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‘The conviction of « man’s integrity gives him far greater ad- 
vantages in his intercourse with the world, than he can ever 
gain by hypocrisy and falschood. The right of navigating the 
‘Mississippi was finally conceded by Spain. 

"The settlement of the controversies growing out of the 
‘treaty with England proved even more difficult than those 
with Spain. The wounds inflicted on both nations by a war 
‘of so many years were healed, but the scars remained, to re~ 
mind the one of what it had snffered, the other of what it had 
lost. ‘Time and mutual good offices were nepessary to allay 
‘that spirit which had been excited on one hand by injuries, on 
‘the other by successful resistance ; and time indeed had passed 
away, but it had left behind it neither forgiveness nor oblivion. 
‘It was accompanied on the one hand by new provocations, 
and on the other by additional remonstrances and renewed 
indignation. Negociations continued for a long time, without 
any result but mortification and impatience on the part of the 
people of the United States; and it was not until the French 
Revolation threatened the existence of all the established 
governments of Europe, and England among the reat, that a 
treaty was concluded, which brought with it an adjustment 
of the principal points that had so long embroiled the two na- 
tions, and fostered a spirit of increasing hostility. ‘The most 
vexing question of all, however, that of the right of entering 
our ships and impressing seamen, was left unsettled, and it 
‘became obvious that it would never be adjusted exoept on the 
principle of the right of the strongest. Abont the same time 
peace was concluded between the United States and the Em- 
peror of Morocco; and thus, for a while, our commerce re- 
mained unmolested on that famous sea where, some yearn 
afterwards, our gallant navy laid the foundation of ite pre« 
went and fatare glories. 

3¢ is not my design to enter minutely into the principles or 
conduct of the two great parties which, from the period of the 
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adoption of the constitation down to the present time, have 
been straggling for ascendancy in the government of the 
United States. My limits will not permit it if 1 wished ; but, 
if they did, I should decline tha task. My youthful rendere 
‘will know and feel their excitement soon enough, perhaps too 
soon ; and § wish not to become instrumental in implanting in 
their tender minds the seeds of social and political antipathies, 
Yam attempting to write the life of a great and virtuous 
‘man; to exhibit a noble moral example for the imitation of 
the children of my country. My business is with the actions 
of Washington, not with the impntations of his enemies, or 
the straggies of ambitious politicians. Posterity has pleced 
him far above such puny triftes and triflers, and I will not as- 
aint, however humbly, in reviving imputations which have 
Jong since sunk into oblivion or insignificance under the 
weight of his mighty name. 

‘The French Revolution, which set the Old World in a blaze, 
‘tut for the wisdom and firmness of Washington would heve 
involved the United States in the labyrinth of Kuropean po- 
licy. He it was that prevented their becoming parties in that 
eeriea of tremendous wars which denolated aome of the fairest 
portions of the earth ; caused the rivers to run red with blood ; 
overturned and erected thrones; converted kinge into the 
playthings of fortune; and ended in the creation of a mighty 
phantom which, after being the scourge and terror of the 
‘world, vanished from our sight ons derolate rock of the ocean. 

‘The people of the United States had continued to cherish a 
atrong feeling of gratitude for the good offices of France during 
their struggle for independence; and in addition to this, their 
sympathiee were deeply engaged in behalf of a contest so 
similar in many respects to their own. The institution of the 
French republic was hailed with an enthnsiasm equal to that 
they felt on the establishment of their own liberties; and, but 
for the firm and steady hand of Washington, they would have 
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taken the bridle between their teeth and run headlong into 
the vortex of European revolution. 

Washington issued hie famous proclamation of nentrality, 
from which M. Genet, the minister of the French republic, 
threatened to appeal to the people, a measure understood to 
mean nothing less than revolution. From that moment the 
people began to rally aroand their beloved chief, like children 
‘who will not allow their father to be insulted, although they 
themeelves may think him wrong. They sanctioned the pro- 
clamation, and time has ratified their decision, It is believed 
there is not a rational American who does not now feel that 
the course of Washington was founded in consummate wis- 
dom, deep feeling, and eternal justice. 

Having been twice unanimously elected to the highest office 
in the gift of men; having served his country faithfally eight 
years in war, and eight in peace; having settled the govern- 
ment on s permanent basis, established « series of precedents 
for the imitation of his successors, and seeing the United 
States now resting happily in the lap of repose and prosperity ; 
having fulfilled all and more than they had a right to avk of 
him, and consummated all his public duties, Washington now 
signified his intention of declining a re-election. During the 
arduous services of the preceding torm, he had been obliged 
to retire for 2 while to the repose of Mount Vernon for the re~ 
establishment of his health, and he now resolved to relieve 
himself finally from all the duties and cares of public life. He 
had earned thia privilege by a whole life of arduous patriotism 
and without doubt wished to close his public career by one 
more act of moderation, as a guide to those who might come 
after him. He believed eight years to be a enflicient term of 
service in the office of president for any one single man, and 
determined to establish the precedent by setting the example 
himeelf. 

Feeling on this occasion like a father about to take a final 
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leave of his dear children, and give them his parting blessing, 
‘Washington, at the moment of announcing his intention of re- 
tiring from the world, addressed to the people of the United 
States his last memorable words. ‘These were conveyed in a 
letter to his “ Friends and fellow-citizens,” franght with les 
sons of virtue and patriotism, adorned by the most touching 
simplicity, the most matare wisdom, the most affectionate and 
endearing earnestness of paternal solicitade. He was now 
about to withdraw his long and salutary guardianship from 
‘this young and vigorous country, his only offspring, and ba 
left her the noblest legacy in his power, the priceless riches of 
his precepts and example. 

“In looking forward,” he says, ‘to the moment which is 
‘intended to terminate the career of my public life, my feelings 
do not permit me to suspend the deep acknowledgment of 
that debt of gratitude which I owe to my beloved country for 
the many honours it has conferred upon me, or still more for 
the stendfnst confidence with which it has supported me, and 
for the opportunities thence enjoyed of manifesting my in- 
violable attachment by services usefal and persevering, though 
in usefulness nnequal to my zeal. 

“Profoundly penetrated with this idea, I shall carry it with 
me to my grave as a strong incitement to unceasing vows, 
that Heaven may contisue to you the choicest tokens of its 
Deneficence; that your union and brotherly affection may be 
perpetual; that the free constitation which ia the work of 
your hands may be sacredly maintained ; that its admivistra- 
tion in every department may be stamped with wisdom and 
virtue: that in fine, the happiness of these states, under the 
auspices of liberty, may be made complete by so careful a pre- 
servation, andeo pradent a use of this blessing, as will acquire 
to them tha glory of recommending it to the applause, the af- 
fection, and the adoption of every nation which is yet 
atranger to it. 
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“Here, perhaps, I caght to atop. But solicitude for your 
welfare, which cannot end but with my life, and the appre- 
hension of danger nataral to such solicifnde, urge me, on an 
occasion like the present, to offer to your solemn contempla- 
tion, and to Yeoommend to your frequent review, some senti~ 
menta which are the result of much reflection, of no inton- 
siderable observation, and which appear to me all important 
to your felicity as = people. These will be offered to you with 
the more freedom, as you can only see them in the disin- 
terested warnings of # parting friend, who cam poasibly have 
no personal motive to bias his counsel. 

“Toterwoven as is the love of liberty with every ligament 
of your hearts, no recommendations of mine is necessary to 
fortify the attachment. 

“The unity of government, which constitutes you one 
people, is also now dear to you. It is justly so; for itis the 
main pillar in the edifice of your real independence, the sup- 
port of your tranquillity at home and your peace abroud; of 
your prosperity, of that liberty which you so highly prize, 
Bat as it is easy to foresee that from different causes and from 
different quarters, much pains will be taken, many artifices 
employed, to weaken in your minds the conviction of this 
trath, (as this is the point in your political fortress agninat 
which the batteries of internal and external enemies will be 
constantly and actively, though often covertly and insidionsly 
directed,) it ia of infuite moment that you should properly 
estimate the immense value of your national union to your 
collective and individual happiness; that you should cherish 
«cordial, habitual, and immoveable attachment to it, accus- 
toming yourselves to think and speak of it as of the pallindiam 
of your political safety and prosperity; watching for its pre- 
servation with jeslous anxiety; diseountenancing whatever 
May soggest even a suspicion thet it may in any event be 
abandoned; and indignantly frowning upon every attempt to 
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‘to alienate any portion of our country from the rest, or to 
enfecble the sacred ties that now link together the various 
” 

He then proceeds to caution bia fellow-citizens against 
those geographical distinctions of North, South, East, and 
West, which, by fostering ideas of separate interests and cha- 
raoter, are calculated to weaken the bonds of our union, and 
to create prejudices, if not antipathies, dangerous to its exist- 
ence. He shows, by simple reference tothe great paramount 
interesta of each of the different sections, that they are insepa- 
ably intertwined in one common bond; that they are mu- 
mally dependant on each other; and that they cannot be rent 
asunder without deeply wounding our prosperity at home, our 
character and influence abroad, laying the foundation for per- 
petual broils among ourselves, and creating a necessity for 
gent standing armies, themselves the most fatal enemies to 
‘the liberties of mankind. 

‘He earnestly recommends implicit obedience to the laws 6f 
‘the land, as one of the great duties enjoined by the funda- 
mental maxims of liberty. “ The basis of our political sye~ 
tem,” he says, “ is the right of the people to make and alter 
their constitutions of government; but the constitution which 
at any time exists, till changed by an explicit and authentic 
act of the whole people, is sacredly obligatory upon ali, The 
very idea of the power end right of the people to establish 
government, pre-supposes the daty of every individual to obey 
‘the established government.” 

‘He denonnees “all combinations and associations under 
whatever plausible character, with the real design to direct, 
control, counteract, or awe the regular deliberation and ne- 
tion of the constituted authorities,” as destractive to this 
fundamental principle and of fatal tendency. He cautions 
his countrymen against the extreme excitements of party 
spirit; the factious opposition and pernicious excesses to 
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which they inevitably tend, until by degress they gradaally 
incline the minds of men to seek eecarity and repose in the 
absolate power of an individual; and sooner or later the 
chief of some prevailing faction, more able or more fortunate 
than his competitors, turns this disposition to the purposes of 
his own elevation, on the rains of public liberty. 

He warns those who are to administer the government after 
him, “ to confine themselves within their respective constitue 
tional spheres, refraining, in the exercise of the powers of one 
department, to encroach apon another, The spirit of encroach- 
ment tends to consolidate the powers of all the departments 
in one, and thus to create, whatever the form of government, 
real despotiam.” 

He inculcatea, with the most earnest eloquence, # regand 
to religion and morality. 

“ Of all the dispositions and habits,” be says, “ which lead 
to political prosperity, religion and morality are indispensable 
supporta, In vain would that man claim the tribute of pa- 
triotiam who should labour to subvert these great pillars of 
human happinesa, these firmest props of men and citizens. 
‘The mere politician, equally with the pious man, ought to 
respect and to cherish them. A volume could not trace all 
their connections with private and public felicity. Let it be 
simply added, where is the security for property, for reputa- 
tion, for life, if the sense of religious obligation desert the 
oaths which are the instruments of investigation in courts of 
justice? And let ua with caution indulge the apposition that 
morality can be attained without religion. Whatever may be 
conceded to a refined education, or minds of peculiar cast, 
reason and experience both forbid us to expect that national 
morality can prevail in the exclusion of religious prin- 
ciples.” 

He recommends the general diffusion of knowledge among 
all classes of the people. “Promote, then,” he says, “as an 
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object of primary importance, institutions for the general dif+ 
fesion of knowledge. In proportion as ths structure of 
government gives force to public opinion, it in essential that 
public opinion should be enlightened.” 

He recommends the practice of justice and good faith, and 
the cultivation of the relations of peace with all mankind, as 
not only enforced by the obligations of religion and morality, 
but by all the maxims of sound policy. For the purpose of a 
sncoesefal pursuit of this great object, he cautions 
citizens against the indulgence of undae partiality or prejadice 
im favour or against any nation whatever, as leading to weak 
sacrifices on one hand, senreless hostility on the other. 

Most emphatically does he warn them agamst the wiles of 
foreign influence, the fata! enemy of all the ancient republics. 
He enjoins a watchful jealousy of ail equally impartial, other- 
wise it may only lead to the suspicion of visionary dengers on 
one hand, and wilful blindness on the other. 

‘Then, after recommending a total abstinence from all politi 
cal alliances with the nations of Europe ; a due regard to the 
national faith towards public creditors; auituble establish- 
ments for the defence of the country, that we may not be 
tempted to rely on foreign aid, which will never be afforded, 
in all probability, without the price of great sacrifices on the 
part of the nation depending on the hollow friendship of jea- 
lous rivals, he concludes this sdmtrable addrevs, which ought 
to be one of the early lessons of every youth of our country, 
in the following affecting words :— 

“Though in reviewing the incidents of my administration, 
Tam unconsciune of intentional error, I am nevertheless too 
sensible of my defects, not to think it probable that I may 
have committed many errors, Whatever they may be, I fer- 
vently beseech the Almighty to avert or mitigate the evils to 
which they may tec2. I shall always carry with me the hope 
that my country will never couse to view @stim with indal- 
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gouce, and that after forty-five yours of = life dedicated to ite 
service, with an upright zeal, the faults of incompetent sbili- 
ties will he consigned to oblivion, as myself must soon be #0 
‘the mansions of rest. 

« Relying on its kindness in thia ax in all other things, and 
actusted by that fervent love towards it, which is so natural 
to aman who views it as the native soil of himself and hig 
progenitors for eeveral generations, I anticipate with pleasing 
expectations that retreat in which I promise myself to realize, 
without alloy, the sweet enjoyment of partaking in the midet 
of my follow-citizens the benign influence of good laws under 
a free government, the ever favourite object of my heart, and 
‘the happy reward, as I trast, of our matual cares, labours, 
and dangers.” 

On the 4th of March, 1797, he bade a last farewell to pablic 
life. Those who have read in history the straggies of ambi- 
tions men for power, and seen them in every age and country 
involving whole nations in the horrors of civil strife, only for 
the worthless privilege of choosing a master, will do well to 
mark the conduct of Washington on this occasion. He wait- 
ed only in Philadelphia to congratulate his successor, and pay 
respect to the choice of the people in the person of Mr. Adams, 
He ontered the sonata chamber as a private citizen, and, while 
every eye glistened at thus secing him perhaps for the last 
time, grasped the hand of the new president, wished that his 
administration might prove as happy for himself as for hi® 
country, and bowing to the assemblage, retired unattended an 
be came. 

As he was hailed with blessings on entering, 20 was be 
greeted with blessings when he quitted for ever the presi- 
dential chair. He came from his retirement at Mount Vernon 
accompanied by joyful acclamations of welcome, and he was 
followed thither by the love and veneration of milliens of 
stateful people. Slesed, and thrice biensed, is he who closes 
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a life of honest fame in euch « dignified and happy repose; 
fortunate the nation that can boast of such an example, and 
still more fortunate the children who can call him Father of 
‘their Country. 


CHAPTER XXI. 
‘The last Years of Washington, 


Dose the period which elapsed between his retarement from 
the presidency, and the lamerted death of Washington, bis 
days were happily and usefally occupied in rural purmuits and 
domestic enjoyments. Influenced by those great motives of 
patriotiam which governed all his public acts, he indeed ao- 
cepted the command of the army of the United States, in a 
season when it was believed the authority of his name woald 
operate beneficially to his country. Bat he wes never again 
called into action, and the few remaining years of his life were 
passed away in peaceful occupations, ang in the bosom of rea- 
pose. Mount Vernon was, of course, thronged with visitors ; 
it was the shrine where his countrymen came to pay their de~ 
‘votions, and where distinguished foreiguers thronged from al} 
parts of Europe, to behold and to converse with the man who, 
after delivering a nation from foreign oppression, had left it in 
possession of the freedom he had won; the man who twice 
abdicated a power for which thousands ead tens of thousands 
of vulgar heroes had sacrificed themselves and their country. 

He exhibited the same wise economy of time, that same at- 
‘tention to his domestic affairs and rural occupations, the same 
cheerfulness iv hours of relaxation, and the same attention to 
the happiness of those around him. He always rose at, or be- 
fore dawn, lighted his candle, and entered his study, where be 
Femained a considerable time, as was supposed, at his devo- 
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Hons. But no one ever imew, for none ever intruded on his 
sacred privacy, When his occupation was finished, he rang 
for his boots, and walked or rode out to pursne his morning 
exercise and avocations. Visitors did not interfere in the 
least with his course of life; they were made welcome, by 
permission to do as they pleased, and being convinced by all 
they saw that they interfered not in the least with the economy 
of the houschold, or the pleasures of others. 

Like all troly great men, the mannera of Washington, 
though eminently dignified, were adorned by the most unaf- 
fected simplicity. He relished the innocent gaiety of youth, 
‘the sprightly gambole of children, and enjoyed a decorous jest 
or humorous anecdote with s peculiar relish. If, while pe-~ 
Tusing a book or newsparer in the domestic circle, he met 
‘with any thing amasing or remarkable, he would read it alond. 
for their entertainmen# ed never failed to participate in 
every iunocent or spofl ee frolic that was going on around 
him. His dignity was ot that of pride or morosencss, bat of 
intellect and virtue; and among those he loved, he laughed 
and joked like otheis. He was accustomed sometimes to tell 
the following story :— 

‘On one oceagion, during a visit he paid to Mount Vernon, 
while president, he “had invited the company of two distin- 
guished lawyers, each of whom afterwards attained to the 
highest judicial situations in this country. ‘They came on 
horseback, and, for convenience, or some other purpose, had 
‘bestowed their ward-robe in the same pair of saddle-bags, 
each one occupying his side. On their arrival, wet to theskin 
by a shower of rain, they were shown into a chamber to 
change their garmenta. One unlocked his eide of the bag, and 
the first thing he drew forth was a black bottle of whiskey.— 
He insisted that this was his companion’s repository; but on 
unlocking the other, there was found a huge twist of tobacoo, 
a few pieces of com-bread, and the complete equipment of a 
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‘waggouer's pack-saddle. They hed exchanged saddle-bage 
‘with some traveller by the way, and finally made their ap- 
pearance in borrowed clothes, which fitted them moet Indi- 
erously. ‘The general was highly diverted, and amused him- 
elf with anticipating the dismay of the waggoner, when he 
discovered this oversight of the men of law. It was during 
this visit that Washington prevailed on one his guests to enter 
into public life, and thus secured to bis country the services of 
one of the most distmguisbed magistrates of this or any other 
age. 

Another anecdote, of a more touching character, is derived 
from a source which, if 1 were permitted to mention, would 
not only vouch for its truth, but give it additional value and 
interest. When Washington retired from public life, his uame 
and fame excited in the hearts of the people at large, and 
mont especially the more youthful portion, a degree of rever- 
@ace which, by checking their vivacity or awing them into 
silence, often gave him great pain. Being once on a visit to 
Colonel Blackburn, ancestor to the exemplary matron who 
now possesses Mount Vernon, a ksge company of young 
People were aesambled to welcome his arrival, oron some 
‘other festive occasion. The gencral was unusually cheerfat 
and animated, but he observed that whenever he made his ap- 
pearance, the dance lost its vivacity, the little gossipinge in 
corners ceased, and a solemn silence prevailed, as at the pre~ 
sence of one they eithor feared or reverenced too much to 
permit them to enjoy themselves. He strove to remove 
this restraint by mixiog familiarly among them, and chat- 
ting with unaffected hilarity. Bat it was all in vain; 
there was a spell on the little circle, and he retired among the 
elders in au adjoining room, appearing to be much pained at 
the restraint his presence inspired. When, however, the young 
people had again become animated, he arose cautiously from 
his seat, walked on tip-toe to the door, which was ajar, and 
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utood contemplating the scene for nearty a quarter of en hour, 
with a look of genuine and benevolent pleasure, that went to 
the hearts of the parents who were observing. 

As illustrating his character and affording an example of 
his great self-command, the following anecdote is appropriate 
to my purpose. It is derived from Jndge Breckenridges him- 
neif, who used often to tell the story. The judge was an ini- 
mitable bumourist, ang, on a particular ocsasion, fell in with 
‘Washington ata public house, where a large company had 
gathered together for the parpose of discussing the subject of 
improving the navigation of the Potomac. They supped at 
‘the same table, and Mr. Breckenridge essayed all his powers 
of humour to divert the general; but in vain. He seemed 
aware of his purposs, and listened witha emile. However, 
it #0 happened that the chambers of Washington and Brecken- 
ridge adjoined, and were only separated from each other by a 
thin partition of pine hoards. The general had retired first, 
and when the judge entered his own room, he was delighted 
to hear Washington, who was already in bed, leaghing to 
himself with infinite glee, no doubt at the recollection of his 
stories. 

‘The constitution of Washington wae naturally strong, and 
though a life of labour, anxieties, and hardships had occasion- 
ally impaired his health, still his equanimity, his temperance, 
and his constant exercise on horseback promised a green and 
vigorous old age. But it would appear that this great and 
good man, great in what he performed, but atill greater in 
what he resisted, having finished the work for which he seems 
to have been expressly designed, was to be suddenly called 
away, lest, in the weakness of old age, he might possibly do 
something that would diminish the force of his own invaluable 
example, and thas deprive posterity of ite most perfect model. 


© Author of Modern Chivalry. 


‘Be enjoyed his last retirement but two or three years, when 
he wes called away to heaven. 

I shall describe the last parting with one of his favourite 
nephews, as received from his own mouth. 


“Doring this, my last visit to the general, we walked to- 
gether about the grounds, and talked of various improvements 
be had in contemplation. ‘The lawn was to be extended down 
to the river in the direction of the old vault, which was to be 
removed on account of the inroads made by the roots of the 
trees, with which it» crowned, which caused it to leak. ‘I 
intend to place it there,’ said he, pointing to the apot where the 
new vaultnow stands. ‘ Firat of all, I shall make this change; 
for, after all, I may requite it before the rest.’ 

“When I parted from him, he stood on tho stepe of the 
front door, where he took leave of myself and another, and 
wished us a pleasant journey, 28 I was going to Westmoreland 
on business. It was a bright frosty morning, he had taken hie 
nmat ride, and the clear healthy flush on his cheek, and his 
sprightly manner, brought the remark from both of ue that wo 
had never seen the general look so well. I bave sometimes 
thought him decidedly the handsomest man I ever saw; and - 
when ina lively mood, #0 full of pleasantry, so agreeable to 
all with whom he associated, that { could hardly realize that 
he was the same Washington whose dignity awed al! who ap~ 
proached him, 

“4 few deya afterwards, bemg on my way home in com- 
pany with others, while we were conversing about Washing~ 
ton, I saw a servant rapidly riding towards us. On his near 
approach, I recogiized him as belonging. to Mount Vernon, 
He rode up—his countenance told the story—be handed me a 
Totter. Washington was dead!” 


‘The old gentleman, ‘r he is now very aged, was overcome 
‘by the recollection of that moment, Every circumatance con< 
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nected with the departare of hum whose life was ons seties of 
virtuous usefuiness, and whose death was mourned by the 
tears of a whole nation, must be interesting to my young 
readers. They may learn from the example of Washington, 
that he whose conscience is void of reproach will alwaye die 
without fear. The following acconnt of his last illness is 
‘copied from a memorandom in the handwriting of Tobias Lear, 
his private secretary and confidential friend, who attended him 
from firet to laat:— 


“On Tharaday, Dec. 12, the general rode ont to his farms 
at about ten o'clock, and did not return home till past three. 
Boon after ha went out the weather became vory bad; rain, 
hail, and snow falling alternately, with 2 cold wind. When 
be came in, I carried some letters to him to frank, intending 
‘to send them to the post-office. He franked the letters, but 
said the weather was too bad to eend a servant to the office 
‘that evening. I observed to him that I was afraid he had got 
wet; he said, no; his great-coat had kept him dry: bot his 
neck appeared to be wot—the snow was hanging on his bair, 

“He came to dimer without changing his dress. In the 
evening he appeared aa well aa usual. A heavy fall of snow 
took place on Friday, which prevented the general from riding 
ont as usual. He bad taken cold (undoubtedly from being 90 
muuch exposed the day before), and complained of having a 
wore throat; he had s hoarseness, which increased in the even- 
ing, but he maade light of it, as he would never take eny thing 
to carry off a cold,—-always observing, ‘ Let it go as it cams.’ 
In the evening, the pepers having come from the poat-oflice, 
‘he sat in the room with Mrs. Washington and myself, reading 
‘them till about nine o'clock ; and when he met with any thing 
‘which he thought diverting or interesting, he would read it 
loud. He desired me to read to him the debatew of the 
‘Virginia Assembly on the election of a senator and governor, 
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which I did. On his retiring to bed he appeared to be in per- 
fect health, except the cold, which he considered as trifling 
—he had been remarkably cheerful all the evening. 

“ About two or three o'clock on Saturday morning he awoke 
Mra. Washington, and informed ber that be felt very unwell, 
and had an sgoe. She observed that he could scarcely speak, 
and breathed with difficulty, and sbe wished to get up and 
call a servant; but the general would not permit her, lest aha 
should take cold. As soon as the day appoared, the woman 
Caroline went iuto the reom tu make a fire, and the general 
desired that Mr. Rawlins, one of the overseers, who was used 
to bleeding the ,wople, might be aent fur to bleed him before 
the doctor could arrive. I was eeutfor—went to the general's 
ebamber, where Mis. Wartnagton was up, and related to me 
his being takou 1] between two aud three o'cluck, us before 
stated. I found bim breathiug with difliculty, and hardly ably 
to utter a word iutelligibly. I weut out instantly, aud wrote 
alive to Dr. Plas, aud went it with all speed. Immediately 
Lretumed to the general's chamber, where 3 found him in the 
same situation I had left him. .\ mixture of molasves, vinegur, 
and butter was prepared, but he could not swallow a drop; 
whenever Le attempted he way distressed, cunvulved, aud 
almost waffocaled. 

“Mr. Rawlins came iu svon after sunrive and prepared to 
bleed him; when the arm was ready, the general, ubserving 
Rawlins appeared agitated, suid, with difileulty, ‘Don't be 
afraid? and after the incision was made, he observed the ori- 
fico was not large enough: however, the blood ran pretty 
freely. Mrs. Washington, not knowing whether bleed- 
ing was proper in the general’s situation, begged that 
such might not be taken from him, and desired me to stop it. 
When 1 was abont to untie the string, the general put up his 
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hand to prevent it, and, as soon as he could speek, said, 
‘More? 

‘*Mrs. Washington still uneasy lest too much blood should 
be drawn, it was stopped after abvut balf a pint had been 
taken. Finding that no relief was obtained from bleeding, 
and thst nothing could be swallowed, I proposed bathing the 
throat externally with sal volatile, which was done; a piece 
of flannel was thin put round his neck, His feet were also 
soaked in warm water, but this gave no relief. By Mrs. 
‘Washington's request, I despatched a mensenger for Dr. Brown, 
at Port Tobacco. About nine o’clock Dr. Craik arrived, and 
put a blister of cantharides on the throat of the general, and 
took more blood, and had some vinegar and hot water set in 
‘a teapot, for him to draw in the steam from the spout. 

“He also had sage-tea and vinegar mixed and used as @ 
gargle, hut when ke held back his head to tet it ran down, it 
almost produced suffocation. When the mixture came out of 
hs mouth some phiem followed it, and he would attempt to 
cough, which the doctor encouraged, but withont effect. 
About eleven o'clock, Dr. Craik bled the generalagain; no effect 
‘was prodaced, and he coutinued in the same state, unable fo 
awallow any thing. Dr, Dick came in about three o'clock, 
and Dr. Brown arrived soon after; when, after consultation, 
the general wag bled again: the blood ran slowly, appeared. 
very thick, and did not produce any symptoms of fainting. At 
four o'clock the general could swallow a little. Calomel and 
tartar emetic were administered without effect. About half« 
past four o’clock he requested me to ask Mrs. Washington to 
come to his bedside, when he desired her to go down to his 
room, and take from his desk two wills which ehe would find 
thore, and bring them to him, which she did. Upon looking 
at one, which he observed waa uselesr, he desired her to burn 
it, which ehe did; and then took the other and put it away. 
After this was done, I returned to his bedside and took his 
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hapa. He gaid to me, ‘I find ¥ am going—my breath cawact 
contince long—I believed from the first attack it would be 
fatal. Do you arrange and record ail my wilitary letters and 
papers; arrange my accounts and settle my books, us you 
know more about them than any one elee; and let Mr. Raw- 
lina finish recording my other letters, which he bes begun.’ 
He asked when Mr. Lewis and Washington would return? FE 
told him that I believed about the twentieth of the month. 
He made no reply. 

“The physicians arrived between five and six o'clock, and 
when they came ty his bedside, Dr. (Craik asked him if he 
would sit up in the bed: be held out his haud to me and wan 
raisod up, when he said to tiv physician—‘1 foel myself going; 
you bad better mot take any more trouble about me, but let 
me go off quietly; I cannot last long.’ They found what 
had been done was without effect; he laid down agaio, 
and they retired, excepting Dr. Craik. Ue then sud to 
him— Doctor, I die hard, but I am not afraid to go; 1 believed 
from the first attack I should not survive it; my breath can« 
not inst long.’ ‘The doctor presved his hand, but could nob 
utters word ; he retired from the bedside and sat by the fire, 
absorbed in grief. About (eight o'clock, the physicians again 
came into the room, and applied blisters to his lege, but went 
out without a ray of hope. From this time he appeared to 
breathe with less difficulty than he had done, but was very 
reatlosa, continually changing his position, to endeavour to 
get ease, I aided him all in my power, and was gratified 

, in believing he felt it, for he would look upon me with eyes 
speaking gratitude, but unable to utter a word without great 
distress. About ten o'clock he made several attempts to speak 
to me before he could effect it; at length he said, ‘Iam just 
Going. Have me decently buried ; and do not let my body 
be put into the vanit in less than two duys after I am dead.” 
|X bowed assent, He looked at me again and said, ‘Do you 
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understand me? I replied, ‘Yes, air, ‘Tia well,’ said he. 
About ten minutes before he expired, his breathing became 
much easier: be lay quietly : be withdrew his band from mine 
and felt his own pale. I spoke to Dr. Craik, who eat by the 
fire; he came to the bedside. The general's hand {sll from 
his wrist; 1 took it in mine, and placed it on my breast. Dr. 
Craik placed his hands over his eyes ; and he expired without 
a struggle or a sigh.” : 


Thus perished the mortal part of Washington, leaving be- 
hiod it a fame which no man that ever lived may not envy. 
The death of monarchs is signalized by courtiers in snits of 
sable, but not of mourning; while that of the Father of his 
Country was wept by millions, who felt as if they had lost a 
dear father. Aw the sad news, which no previous fears had 
prepared them to expect, spread like a black cloud over the 
‘whole land it was received with such feelings as children 
mourn their beloved parents. “ Washington is dead |" was re- 
peated from mouth to month, from heart to heart, from city to 
city, until it waa heard from one extremity of the country to 
‘the other; and if ever a man’s memory and virtues gained for 
him the noblest of ali eublunary rewards, the tears and bless- 
ings of his country, it was those of Washington. 

‘Though his body was buried in the rustic vault of Mount 
‘Vernon, his obsequies were celebrated everywhere by proves- 
wions, anthems, prayers, funeral orations, and tears of silent 
sorrow. Public honours were decreed to his memory, buthis 
twemory requires neither marble tombs nor proud meusoleums 
to render it immortal. is country is his monument, and its 
history his epitaph. So long as public aud private worth shall 
De cherished ; #0 long as trae glory is honoured, talents ad~ 
inired, or integrity appreciated in the world, so long shall the 
name of Washington be quoted as the great example of virte~ 
an heroism and disinterested patriotian. 
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High as is bisname, it will continue to rischigher and higher. 
Time, which obliterates and defaces the recollection of false 
heroism, will only add new luatre to the true glory of Wash- 
ington; the more distant the light, the farther off it will 
be een, and the brighter it will ahise. When the remote 
posterity of the prevent age shall divcover, as they probably 
will, that the lapse of centuries has produced no second 
‘Washington, and that he still coutinues to stand alone “ in the 
sclitode of his glory," they will then better know how to 
honour his virtues and venerate his name, 


. CHAPTER XXII. 
‘Character of Washington. 


Tae lives of great and good men who have become illustrious 
for services to their country and the world, are principally va- 
Juable in showing by the exercise of what great qualities they 
‘were enabled thus to become the benefactors of mankind. In 
this manner their example is carned down to posterity, aud in 
‘addition to the benefits derived immediately from their actions, 
they become useful to all succeeding ages, by exciting the de- 
sire of imitation, througl: the medium of admiration and love. 

It ia not too much to say, that no character on record fur- 
nishes a asfer or more noble object fur the imitatiun of every 
class of mankind, from the ruler of nations to the bumblest citi- 
zen, than that of Washington. Lyually admirable both in e 
public and private station, as a military chief, civil raler, and 
‘a usefal citizen, nothing but good can arise from the contem- 
plation of hie example, in every circumstance and sitaation of 
his life. Those who follow in his foutstepa can never go 
astray. 

‘Though the nimple relation which has been given furnishes 


‘the debt exemplification of his great qualitte, and weeld ween 
‘to render an analysis of his character unpevemary, yet addree- 
sing myself, as I do, to the youth of my country, it maynot be 
‘useless to them if I attempt to point out, one by one, those 
virtues and talents which to me seem to have contributed most 
to his own glory, and to the ealvation of his country. All are 
exemplified in his life and actions, but they cannot be too often 
or too distinctly presented to the notice of my youthful reas 
ders. Every thing traly good and beautifal becomes the more 
20 by atudy and contemplation. 

It is impossible to read the speeches and letters of Wash- 
ington, and follow his whole course of life, without receiving 
‘the conviction of his steady, rational, and exalted piety. Every 
wherehe places his chief reliance, in the difficult, almost hope> 
Jess circumstances in which he was so often involved, on the 
justice of that great Being who holds the fate of men and of 
nations in the hollow of hishand. His hopes for hia country 
are always founded on the righteousness of ita cause, and the 
Dlessing of Heaven. His was the belief of reason and revela- 
tion ; and that belief was illustrated and exemplified in all his 
actions. No parade accompanied its exercise, no declamation 
‘iteexhibition ; forit was his opinion that a man who is alwaye 
‘boasting of his religion, is like one who continually proclaims 
his honesty—be would trast neither one nor the other. He 
‘was not accustomed to argue points of faith, but on one 00+ 
casion, in reply to a gentleman who expressed doubts on the 
abject, thas gave bis sentiments :— 

“I¢ is impossible to account for the creation of the universe 
without the agency of a Supreme Being. 

«It in impossible to govern the universe without the aid of 
= Bapreme Being. 

Tt is impossible to reason without afriving 26 « Septeme 
Being. Religion is as necessary to reason, as reason is 6 ré= 
glen. The ous cannot exiat without the other, A nadidlng 
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‘Ddeing would lose his reason in attempting to account for the 
great phenomena of nature, bad he not a Sapreme Being to re 
fer to; and well has it been said, that if there had been no God, 
mankind would have been ohtued to imagine one." 

On this basis of mety wae erected the superstructure of hig 
virtues. He perceived the harmunivus affinity eubvisting be- 
tween the daties we owe tu Heaven and those we are called 
‘upon to sustain on earth, and made hie faith the foundation of 
his mora! obligations. Hecherished the homely but invaluable 
maxim, that “honesty 1s the beet policy,” and held the tem= 
poral.as well as eternal happiness of mankind, could never be 
separated from the performance of their duties to Heaven and 
‘their fellow-creatures. Liv believed it to be an inflexible law, 
that sooner or Inter, a departure from the strivt obligations of 
trath and jastice would bring with it the loxs of the confidence 
of mankind, and thre deprive ux of vur best: support for pron 
perity in this world, as well ax our best hope of happiness in 
that to come. In short, he believed aud practwed uv the high 
principle, that the invariable consequence of the performance 
of 3 duty was an increase of happiest. What others call 
good fortune, he ascribed to a great and univeraul law, estabe 
Niehing an indissoluble connection between actions and their 
consequences, and making every man responsible to himeelf 
for his good or ill success in this word. Under that saperin= 
tending Providence which shapes the ends of men, his senti« 
ments and actions show that he believed, that, as a general 
rale, every rational being was the architect of his own bappi= 
ness. Ninety-nine times in a hundred, the stone that falls om 
our heads ia thrown up by ourvelven. 

If we trace the noble course of Washington, we shall find 
these truths exemplified at every step of his rising greatoess, 
‘When, at the age of turteen, be sacrificed bis most cherished 
bopes, and resigned bis warrant as « midshipman in the British 
imrvy, to filial piety, he laid the foundation of all his fotare 
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greatases. This act of duty prepared the way for that career 
which ended in‘freeing a nation, and earning the noblest of 
all titles, that of Father of his country. 

Bo, iu like manner, we see thia great principle exemplified 
in the consequences growing directly out of his early habite 
of life. His manly steadiness of character, his attention to 
atndy for the purpose of supplying the deficiencies of his early 
education, his fraternal kindnews to his brother Laurence, his 
industry in pareuing his profession of sarveyor, aud the repre 
tation he early established for inflexible trath and integrity, 
‘wore rewarded by the respect and confidence they inspired im 
ll who knew or ever heard of him. On these qualities, con- 
nected with and sustained by the basis of a great and well 
constitated intellect, was erected the edifice of his future fame. 
‘On theve it arose, on these it reposed, and will repore through 
all succeeding time. 

It is inopossible for my young countrymen to read the history 
of his life und actions, without perceiving, as clearas the light 
of day, that it was not less hisprivate than his public virtues 
‘that stood him in stead, when invested with the great prero= 
gative of defending hia country. Power without authority is 
in a degree personal. It originates in the noblest of all 
sources, superior virtue and superior intelligence. In a free 
country especially, no man who is despised can govern. 

‘It was this authority, derived exclusively from his personal 
character, that enabled Washington to copsnmmate the revo- 
lution. This was the power which kept together the loose 
fragmenta of the conferation, when ali the landmarks of old 
‘times were swept away, and no man knew his rights or his 
duties. He governed equally by his pen and his sword; 
everywhere, in times of dismay and suffering, we find him 
‘the inspiring soul, the indefatigable soldier, the defender and 
‘the Mentor of the young Telemachus committed to his guid- 
ance. His untiring industry enabled him fp attend to every 
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thing ; bis sagacity to provide against all emergencies by bis 
urgent representations to Congress and the etatos; and the 
opinion universally entertained of him, gave to his advice all 
the authority of wisdom and virtue. In all probabihty our 
canse had been lost, but for this sublime confidence in his in- 
tegtity and patnotism. It was his virtues, after all, that 
waved his country. Fut for the unshaken confidence inspired 
by these, the hero of Saratoga might have superceded him in 
his command, and the surrender of Burgoyne produced the ruin 
of our cause. 

‘What but thie personal authonty, founded, not in his power, 
butin his reputatiun, enabled hm to retain the obedience, con- 
fidence, and affections of half-starved, haif-uaked, shoeless and 
shirtless soldiers, when retreating day after day, month after 
month, before a superior enemy ; ur when encamped in miser- 
able huts, in the dead of winter, exposed to all the tempta- 
tions of idleness, the past afforded no pleasing recollections, 
the present nothing but muvery, the fature nothing but des~ 
pair? 

‘What but this supremacy of virtue euabled him tu keep alive 
the dying energies of an exhausted, almust hopeless people, in 
the dark periods of the war when every man's house, 
end every man's fields were at the mercy of an arro+ 
gant enemy, who considered the struggles of liberty an of- 
fence against Heaven, and treated its asserters as if they were 
infidels? And what was it that so often stimulated Congress 
and the States to the adoption of measures which, however 
dilatory and inefficient, euabled him still to keep tho flame of 
liberty alive mm the mountainy of the Hudaon, when it seemed 
everywhere else extinguished, or flickering its last light, on 
‘the earth F 

‘Whoever examines the subject with a critical eye, will find, 
indeed, that his was the great influence which pervaded every 
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‘where, and at all times. In the conduct of the revolutionary 
‘wer; in the almost anarchy which sucosedad the establishment 
@f independence ; in producing the calt of a convention; is 
bringing about the adoption of the constitution; in adminis+ 
tering ite principles, and establishing those precedents #0 me- 
omeary to give it stability of action; and, finally, in the noble 
example of moderation he exbibited in volantarily retiring 
from power, this moral influence, arising from the authority 
of bis peraonal chacter for inflexible virtue, was the great od= 
ment of the Union. Well and traly was it said by a distine 
guished member of the House of Representatives, in announo- 
ing the death of Washington, that, ‘ More than any otber indl- 
vidual, and as much as to one individual was possible 
has he contributed to found this our wide-spreading empire 
and to give to the Western World independence and freedom” 
“that he was first in war, first in peace, and first in the 
hearts of his countrymen.” 

‘The courage of Washington was both morally and physically 
perfect. It was that of sentiment and nerve; it was not 
merely the absence of all fear, but the impulse of a stronge, 
unchangeable, and vigorous feeling, prompting him to ex- 
posore apd exertion in the cause of his country. It was 
like all his other vireaes, ateady and trae to noble pare 
pores. It consisted, not in occasional outbreskings in the 
moment of keen oxcitement, but of an infinite series of 
wrestling with dangers, having scarcely a ray of hope to 
eastain their endarance, and unaccompanied by the stimulus 
of glory or nuccess. Aa a aoldier, he encountered per- 
petasl dangers with = coolness and self-possession never 
on apy oocasion shaken or even disturbed; and, as a citizen 
in arms against a proud, unyielding parent, inflexible in her 
claime and nnforgiving in ber vengeance, he may be justly 
waid to have faoéa for years, withoat sbrinking, another 
danger, a thousand times more appalling than the canmén sad 
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thes bayenet. It u snfficient to say that, though through 
marly the whole of the revolutionary struggle. he was come 
pelled to the hard necessity of retreating before @ superior 
enemy, neither friendu or foes, rivala or detractore, ever 
breathed a whisper against te courage ot W aebingeon. 

Industry 1s @ homely virtue it 1s true, bat 2t ought not on 
‘that socount to be despised by myyoung readers. The power 
to do good, or to perform great actions, 1s nothing without 
the will; and those who ore tlle or indolent acver possess 
that will. Without mdustry, either of body or mind, no one 
ean ever become great, or even useful tu bimvelf or to others, 
"The soil may be rich, but without culhvation sf will prodace 
lithe else than worth!e« weeds, luxurions poisons, or flowers 
that fade before they Huunss. Cultivation must be accom 
panwd by labour. We often ece men become rich or great 
by some lucky speculation or fortunate accident, hoe if 38 only 
the wealth and greatness ofa dav [hit which 16 not the 
‘meansa of acquinng, can never be of preserving u great good ; 
and he who supposes that labour and attention are not neces= 
wary to the attainment as well a9 retaruing of proepenty, will 
one day vurely leara, by woful experience, that the condition 
on which we receive all ous rval enjoyments, and the capacity 
for their relish, 18 that of earmng them by vur own exertions. 
Could virtue be inherited hike wealth, it would be compara= 
tively worthless. ‘The eflurts necevatry tu itvattainment mye 
it value. 

‘The industry of Washington was one ol his great charnctere 
istics, and may be ead to base accu npamed him from his 
cradle tu ks gute. This was oue great foundation of the 
success which accompamed him through Ife. Iu a good 
enuse he never despaired or remitted lua labours. By divide 
ing hia time into different portiovs, each devoted tv ong 
ticular class of occupetiuns or duties and never suffering"Eny 
ordinary temptation or circumstance to mterfere, he had 
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fime for alt things, and time enoagh for every thing. His 
recreations never interfered with hia labours, nor bie 
dabours with his recreations. When his work was dove, then, 
‘and not till then, did he come forth emong his guests, or his 
family, in the serene majesty of his virtues, cheerful and kind, 
indulgent and conciliatory, His attentions were paid with 
& gracefal humility ; his voice was attuned to kindness; and 
those accustomed to be the object of his smiles, sey that 
there was something in them peculiarly touching. They 
‘were fall of benignity and chastened cheerfulness, ‘They 
‘were more apt to draw tears of gratitude, than to awaken 
geiety. One of his kinamen, now no more, who was, when 
achild, mnch at Mount Vernon, has told me that when the 
@eneral patted him on the head, and gave him one of his af. 
fectionate amiles, he always felt the tears swelling under his 
eyelids. 

The temperance of Washington wan, like all his other vir- 
‘tues, under the dominion of temperance. It consisted, not in 
‘@ total abstinence from the authorized indulgences of thie life, 
but in their salutary evjoyment. He did not turn with sour 
disgust, or affected disdain, from the table which the Giver of 
all good bad beneficently spread before him, but partook of the 
banquet moderately and thankfaolly. On no occasion is there 
the least authority for supposing he ever transcended the 
bounds of moderation in the enjoymente of life, or the indul« 
gence of those passions universally implanted in the nature of. 
man. He consequently escaped all the delosions of excess, 
which consist in false, misty, and exaggerated views or de- 
signe, stimulated into action by artificial excitement, and 
misleading the judgment, while they aggravate the passions 
and madden the imegination. Thus his intellect was always 
clear, and the admirshle physical powers hestowed upon him 
‘by tihture were never Gebased to bad purposes, or weakened 
by licentious indulgence. 
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A steady, anwavering perseverance in the purmit of great 
and good ends was another striking charactenstic of Wash- 
ington. He neither decided rasbly, or weakly abandoned his 
decisions when made. Once on the track of right, he fol 
Jowed it without wavering in the path, or relaxing in the 
Parmit, though the object might seem gradually to recede 
from his view, and on the potut of disappearing for ever. The 
checks and disasters he encountered in his arduous, almost 
hopeless military career, never fur a moment cooled his ardour 
or palsied bis vigour; and the repeated failures of his advice 
and remonatrances tu the civil authorities of hin country, only 
increased the vigour and eloquence with which he renewed 
his expostulations. Dixappointment only addvd to the force 
of his exertions in a good cauy: ; and the neglect of their duty 
by othera bat made him more vigorous in the perfurmance of 
his own. In the whole conrve of the revolution there is not 
a single instance in which his conrage lagged, or his perse~ 
verance abated. 

Bat the greateat of all the virtues of Washington, aud thet 
which he most gloriously illustrated through bys whole life, 
‘was his pore, exalted patriotism. ‘This ix the uublest featare 
of his character, and in this le xtands, to say the least, ou a, 
level with any name in ancient or modern history. A true 
and faithful servant of his country, he devoted to her bis days, 
night, and years, and never fluuched or swerved from those 
gteat duties which, under all circumstances, and in every 
situation, all men owe tu their country, yet av few are willing 
to pay. For his country and its holy enuse he endured all, 
and shrusk at no:hing but duplicity, falsehood, and dishonour. 
For her he wunld have sacrificed everything, but the obliga 
tious of religion and morality. No temptation of ease, of 
luxury, or advantage, could draw him aside frum the path of 
toil, anxiety, and suficsing, he trod for 20 many years, ant 
mated and sustained alone by the love of his country and of 
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liberty. He never mentions thet country without some ace 
companying epithet of affectionate devotion; and not only in 
‘words, but in deeds, demonstrated thet this was the great 
rating principle of his life. His was the pure ambition of an 
exalted mind; he sought not bis own advantage, but the glory 
and happiness of his fellow-citizens, and scorned to be great 
at the price of the degradation of all around him. There is 
not single trace in the whole course of his life, from which 
ean be derived the remotest ground for a suspicion that he 
‘was influenced by any personal motive to accept or to 
exercise the fanctions of any one of the high offices he ad 
ministered. 

He held them no longer than he thought necessary or usefal 
to his country. By accepting the offtce of commander-in- 
chief of the American armies, at the commencement of the war 
of the Revolution, he risked every thing dear to man—bis per 
son, his fortune, and his fame. As the great leader in the cra- 
wade of liberty, its defeat would have brought down certain 
rain on his head. In the gloomiest period of the struggle, 
if he bad retired from his station, and left his country without 
apilot in the midst of the breakers, he might perhaps bave 
een justified in the sight of the world and of posterity, by 
the utter neglect of that country to follow his advice, or aid 
him with the means necessacy to her defence. Yet adversity 
only quickened his patriotism to greater exertions of patience, 
Perseverance, and valour, and the sluggish isensibility of 
others seemed only to spire him with more unconqnerable 
energy. 

It is in this glorious light of a patriot that I wish moet 
especially to hold him up to the admiration and emula- 
tion of my youthful readers. The duty which men owe 
to their country is alike common to every citizen. It is 
ths oendition of our birthright; it is born with us, and 
should only expire with our latest breath. The children 
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of America should be tanght to look upon it ss their be- 
nign mother, from whose bosom they drew their nonrish- 
want, and wader whoee protection they enjoy all the comforts 
of existence, Itisher air they breathe, it 1 her soil they cul- 

tivate, it is her waters they driuk, her food that sustains, and 
her laws that protect them in the enjoyment of their happiness, 
Nothing but her tyranny and oppresmon can ever justify them 
in deserting her in the hoor of peril ; and he who will not 
raive hie arm in her defence, is unworthy of her protection and 
Densfits. Those who require examples to spur them on to 
the performance of these high duties, have only to tum their 
eyes to Washington ; and surely if this nation should ever for« 
feit its reputation, or tamely surrender ite liberties, ite dis. 
grace will be doubly deep, that 1t maoned m the face of the 
purest and most exalted example with which a people was 
ever blessed. 

‘Most especially it ia the first daty of every youth of this 
country to love, and cherish, and protect it m every situation 
‘which requires their services. In her bosom they repose in 
peace and safety, under a system of laws that metes out jus- 
tice and protection to all, From her bosom they draw the 
means of existence, more Jiberal and more cyually bestowed 
than in any other land under heaven; and never should they 
offer up their thanke to the great Giver of all good without 
breathing a prayer of gratitude for their lot having been cast 
ina country so happy and free. Never was there # region oa 
the face of the earth more richly entitled to the love of its ci- 
tizens, or more wortay of being defended by its children. 

‘Nor was Washington alone distinguished by those qualities 
which command the respect and confidence of mankind with- 
oat winning their love. He was kind and benevolent as 
well as jast, Ho gave away freely to those who deserved his 
bounty; yet, though kus humsnity was such that be would 
rellevw the tarving beggar without inquiritig into hie desérte, 
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still, be neither encouraged idleness by his bounties, nor guilt 
by bis patronage. He considered it a robbery of the desery- 
ing to pamper those who were the authors of their own mi- 
weries, That which he gained by his own economy, and at 
tention to his affairs, he gave freely away, but not without 
discrimination, or at the expense of others, The obligations 
of justice, which are the basis of all the virtues, preceded the 
indulgence of charity. He paid his debts first, and considered 
all the reat his own, to dispose of as he pleased. No creditor 
ever called a second time for his dues, nor was an honeat 
debtor ever oppressed. 

In a letter to his overseer, written in 1775, he gives the fol- 
lowing directions :— 


“Let the hospitality of the house, with respect to the poor, 
be kept up. Let no one go away hungry. If any of this 
kind of people should be in want of corn, supply their neces- 
sities, provided it does not encourage them in idleness; and I 
have no objection to your giving my mouey in charity, to the 
amount of forty or fifty pounds a year, when you think it 
‘well bestowed. What [ mean by having no objection is, that 
itis my desire it should be done. You are to consider, that 
neither myself nor wife are now in the way to do these good 
offices. In all other respects, I recommend it to you, and 
have no doubt of your observing the greatest economy and 
frogality ; aa I suppose you know that f do not get a farthing 
for my services here, more than my expenses, It becomes 
necessary, therefore, for mo to be saving at home,” 

Tis overseer had also orders to fill a large crib with corn 
every season, for the use of his poor neighbours: and when, 
on one occasion, much distress prevailed in the country round, | 
on account of the failure of the harvest, he purchased several 
hundred bushels of corn at a high price, to be given away to 
thoee who were most in want, and most deserving of relief, 
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He also founded « charity-school in Alexandria: and if it 
‘were necessary, Or within the limits of my design, I could 
give varions other instances of his uniform and well-directed 
benevolence. It was a quict and unfailing stream, which 
pever brawled its way in the noondiy sun, but flowed si+ 
lently and unseen, and only betrayed ita course by the green 
fertility of ite margin. 

His disinteresteduess ix steiXingly digplayed in tli stipula~ 
tion which formed the condition of his consenting to accept 
the command of the armivsof freedum. It was that he should 
receive no more tan the precis» amount of the expenditures: 
incurred in the discharge of his pablic duties; and my young: 
readers may have neen witat these were in the course of eight 
years. Ifis declming to accept one bundred and fifty shares 
in the public works authored by hin native state, ia another 
proof of this great and nubly quality, consnunt with hin 
whole life and actions. 

In his domestic and social relations, the sentiment he uni- 
forealy excited was reverence, mingled with affection. None 
of his family ever ventared to treat him with disrespect, and 
none ever feared to approach him with confllence. He had 
no child; but the grandchildren of Mra. Washington by her 
first husband, together wilh his own nephews and nieces who 
survive, can bear testimony to his parental cares, as well an 
his undeviating kinduers towards lis relatives and depeu- 
dents, And here I will take what seems to me a proper op- 
portanity of refuting false insinuation, which appears in one 
of the tast places that it might reasonally be expected to oc= 
eur. In the edition of Plutarch’s Lives, translated by John 
and William Langhorne, and revised by the Rev. Francis 
‘Wrangham, M.A . F.R.S , there is the following note appended 
to the biography of Cato the Censor, whose kindness ix said 
to have extended to his cattle and sheep. “ Yet Washington, 
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the Tertius Cato of these letter times, is said to have sold his old 
charger" 

On first seeing this inmiuation of a calnmny founded on 
hearsay, I applied to Colonel Lear, who resided at Mount 
‘Vernon, and acted as the private secretary of Washington at 
the time of his death, and many years previoualy, to learn 
‘whether there was any foundation for the report. His denial 
‘was positive and unequivocal. The horse of Washington, 
sold, not by him, but one of his heirs, after hie death, was that 
which be was accustomed to ride about his plantation after 
his retirement from public life. The aged war-horse was 
Placed under the apecial care of the old black servant who had 
served the same campaigns with him; was never rode after 
‘the conclusion of the war, and died long before his itlustrious 
master. 

in analyzing the character of Washington, there is nothing 
that strikes me os more admirable than its beautiful symme- 
try. In this respect it is consummate. His different quali- 
tien were so nicely balanced, so rarely associated, of euch har- 
monious affinities, that no one scemed to interfere with ano- 
thor, or predominate over the whole. The natural ardour of 
his disposition was steadily restrained by a power of self 
command which it dared not disobey. His cantion never de 
generated into timidity, nor his courage into improdence or 
‘temerity. His memory was accompanied by # sound, unerre 
ing judgment, which tarned its acquisitions to the best advane 
tage; his industry and economy of time neither rendered 
him dull or unsocial; his dignity never was vitiated by pride 
or harshness, and his unconquerable firmness wus free from ob- 
atinacy or self-willed arrogance. He was gigantic, but atthe 
mame time he was well-proportioned and beantifal. It was 
‘this symmetry of parts that diminished the apparent magni- 
‘tats of the whole: as in those fine specimens of Groctan a 
chitectare, where the size of the temple seams lessened by its 


‘There are plenty of mas who become distin- 
goiahed by the predominance of one single faculty, or the ex- 
ercies of a solitary virtue; bat few, very few, present to oar 
contemplation such a combination of virtues, unalloyed by a 
single vice; such a succession of virtues, both public and pri- 
vate, in which even his enemies can find nothing to blame. 

Aseuredly be stands almoat alone in the world. He occupies 
a-region where there are, unbappily for mankind, but few in+ 
habitants, The Grecian biographer cvuld easily find parallele 
for Alexander and Caesar, but were he living now, he would, 
mest with great difficulty in selecting one for Washington. 
‘There seems to be an elevation of moral excellence, which 
though possible fo attain to, few ever appronch. Asin ascend- 
ing the lofty peaks of the Andes, we at length arrive at a line 
‘where vegetation ceases, and the principle of life seems ex- 
tinct ; so im the gradations of human character, there is an 
elevation which is never attained by mortal man. A few bave 
approached it, and none nearer than Washington. 

He is eminently conspicuous as one of the great benefactors 
of the hemen race, for he not only gave liberty to.millions, bat 
his name now stands, and will for ever stand, anoble example 
to high and low. He is a great work of the almighty Artist, 
‘which none can study without receiving purer ideas and more 
lofty conceptions of the grace and beauty of the human charac- 
ter. He is one that all may copy at different distances, and 
‘whom none can contemplate without receiving lasting and 
salutary impressions of the sterling vaiue, the inexpressible 
beauty of piety, integrity, courage, and patriotiam, associated 
‘with a clear, vigorous, and well-poised intellect. 

Pare, and widely disseminated as is the fame of this great 
apd good mau, it in yet in its infancy. It is every day taking 
deeper root in the hearts of his countrymen, and theestimation 

” of steangers, and spreading ite branches wider and wider, to 
the air and the skies. He is already become the saint of li 
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erty, which has gathered new honours by being associated 
with his name; and when men aspire to free nations, they 
moat take him for their model. I¢ is, then, not without ample 
reason that the suffrages of mankind have combined to place 
‘Washington at the head of hie race. if we estimate him by 
the examplea recorded in history, be standa without « parallel 
in the virtues he exhibited, and the vast, unprecedented cons 
pequences resulting from their exercise. The whole world 
‘was the theatre of his actions, and all mankind are destined to 
partake sooner or later in their revalts. He ia a hero of anew 
upecies: he had no model: will he have any imitators? Time, 
which bears the thousands and thovsands of common cut- 
throats to the occan of oblivion, only adds new lustre to hia 
fame, new force to his example, and new strength to the re= 
verential affection of all good men. What e glorious fame is 
his, to be acquired without guilt, and enjoyed without envy; 
‘to be cherished by millions living, hundreds of millions yet un 
born! et theehttdren of my country prove themselves worthy 
of his virtues, his laboars, and his eacritices, by reverencing 
his name and umtating his piety, integrity, industry, fortitude, 
patience, forbearance, and patriotism. So shall they become 
fitted to enjoy the blessings of freedom and the bounties of 
heaven. 
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